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Art. 1.—Traits and Traditions of Portugal. Collected during 
a Residence in that Country. By Miss Pardoe. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Saunders and Otley, 1833. 


It is only by that delicate ingenuity, which is so peculiar to the 
female mind, that such a novel combination, as is presented in the 
work before us, could be contrived or accomplished. The “ ‘Traits 
and Traditions” of Miss Pardoe form the title of a very singular 
and very effective union of the very best properties which we seek 
for in books of travels on the one hand, and in works of imagination 
on the other. The compound of the two has been perfected with 
so much skill and address, that, after the fashion of some of those 
chemical conjunctions, of which men of science give us the de- 
scription, the book seems to possess a sort of peculiar virtue that 
cannot be easily traced to either of its ingredients. In short, 
whilst the curious inquirer into human manners and customs will 
find much to excite his interest in these volumes, an abundance 
of entertainment will be received from them by those who are 
only to be pleased by the charms of narrative. 

In the early part of the year 1827, a detachment of English 
troops, under the command of Sir W. Clinton, sailed on an expe- 
dition to Portugal. Miss Pardoe accompanied her father, one of 
the officers, in the voyage, and appears to have made a very 
timely resolution, after she arrived at Lisbon, of making a record of 
the events which she should witness during her residence in Por- 
tugal. A considerable proficiency in the language of the country 
enabled her to make a very unusual progress in her intercourse 
with the inhabitants; and this circumstance, together with the 
additional facilities for observation afforded by her sex, secured 
to her advantages such as few strangers can expect to carry with 
them into foreign countries. Miss Pardoe sets out with a very 
lively account of the Belem district of Lisbon, and carefully notes 
one of the first of the lions which she beheld in the streets, and 
which turns out to be the Infanta Regent with her two sisters and 
a lady of the court, driving in one of the royal carriages. The 
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vehicle was a four-wheeled one, painted a dull, tawny red, the 
panels bordered with wreaths of flowers: three of the wheels were 
of the same colour, the fourth had apparently just ‘‘ effected an 
exchange” from another carriage, and was not yet provided with 
its new uniform; the hammer-cloth was of faded silk damask, 
which had once been crimson, the postillions who rode the mules, 
of which there were four, wore large cloaks of coarse cloth, and 
cocked hats; and the animals themselves were caparisoned with 
a gorgeous mixture of crimson velvet and worsted lace: the out- 
rider carried before him a footstool, which fitted to the front of 
his saddle, and which was covered with threadbare velvet; and 
the breeching of his mule was of brown canvas, worked with 
stars of coloured worsted, and fringed with the same costly ma- 
terial. 

Pigs and dogs are as numerous in Lisbon as the latter are said 
to be in Constantinople. Hydrophobia she declares to be un- 
known in the Portuguese capital, a piece of good fortune which 
she seems to attribute to the practice of the tradesmen of the 
metropolis, who place vessels of water at their shop doors during 
all the hot months. A notice of some of the modes of burial 
employed in Lisbon follows, the interest of which is soon lost 
however in the biographical details of a Benedictine monk, who 
had been once a profligate. From minor subjects Miss Pardoe is 
at length led to some notices of Don Miguel, who landed in Por- 
tugal almost immediately after the British troops. The disembark- 
ation of the usurper she states to have been as pretty a farce as 
she ever witnessed ; and, in her description of this event, there are 
many striking circumstances that must be regarded as curious in 
relation to what has since occurred. It seems that Don Miguel 
found it necessary to attempt to avoid the people in his reaching 
the shore, and for this purpose he gave out that he would disem- 
bark at Belem Stairs—then at the Arsenal at Lisbon—then at 
Fort St. Julien; the fact being simply, that, quite conscious of the 
feeling which existed towards him throughout the capital, he 
was, through fear, anxious to keep his ‘‘ loving subjects” in igno- 
rance of his actual intentions as long as possible, in order that 
they might be in some degree dispersed by following their own 
ideas as to the expediency and probability of these three several 
points of disembarkation being ultimately decided upon. The 
scheme in some slight measure answered the purpose. Miguel, 
when he came on shore, was met by the Infanta and proceeded in 
his carriage, attended by a royal train to the palace, where he 
remained closeted with the Queen nearly all night. On leaving 
her Majesty, he went to the apartment of his aya (nurse), to whom 
he had always been much attached ; he found her busied in stew- 
ing a chicken in an earthen panella (pipkin), which he immediately 
appropriated to his own use; nor did he partake of any food save 
what was prepared by this woman, who is devoted to him, until 
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his own domestics were landed. So great was the fear which he 
entertained of poison, that he always caused the water that was 
served to him to be tasted by one or more persons before he would 
put it to his lips. His detestation of the English was excessive: 
and he had been in Lisbon but a few days when he told his aya, 
that there was only one thing worth mention in England, and that 
was, proh pudor '/—the gin! 

The two next chapters are occupied each with a legend, con- 
nected with some of the remarkable localities of Lisbon; but 
though they present some very striking features of interest, we 
prefer following Miss Pardoe, whilst she traces the manners and 
habits of the Portuguese. One of the first excursions which she 
performed outside Lisbon happened to direct her over a road 
which had been constructed on the M‘Adam principle. The 
mention of this subject reminds her of some of the feats of Sir 
John Milley Doyle, in his character of reformer in that city; for 
he endeavoured, she says, with all his heart, to make the Portu- 
guese understand the meaning of the word “ comfort,” or to esta- 
blish some synonymous term; and succeeded, with some difficulty, 
in persuading the government to allow him to make a very excel- 
lent road from Lisbon to Cintra—the Richmond of Portugal— 
but unfortunately for his speculation, he also built a turnpike- 
house, and a toll of some farthing and a half English was de- 
manded for the passage of every horse or carriage, travelling by 
the calcada real (a royal highway); he might as well have at- 
tempted to initiate a Cherokee Indian into the mysteries of a 
cabriolet. J/ Senhor could not comprehend the utility of paying 
at so exorbitant a rate for the poor gratification of accomplishing 
a journey without endangering his limbs; and consequently pre- 
ferred making a circuit of some three or four miles “ over bank, 
bush, and scaur,” to parting from his meza vintem (half-vintem), so 
very unnecessarily. 

Miss Pardoe continued her excursions and appears to have 
visited a considerable number of interesting places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lisbon. At Rio Mayor, a pretty little town, she 
found that the English were very popular with the inhabitants, in 
consequence of a regiment of our soldiers having been stationed 
there for some time during the war. They took up their abode 
at the house of a priest, with whose brother Miss Pardoe’s father 
had been formerly billetted. It was curiously perched on the sum- 
mit of a pile of rock, and looked like an eagle’s nest: the view from 
his windows was very fine, but it was really toilsome to clamber up 
the ascent after a visit to the town. The old man received them with 
open arms, and gave them all he had to give—house-room. He was 
warm-hearted, generous, cheerful, and kindly: and decidedly a 
very superior person for a Portuguese priest; a fact of which he 
was fully conscious. ‘They were his guests for two days, and he 
seemed delighted at the opportunity of displaying his erudition : 
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his conversational exertions were unceasing, and truly his garru- 
lous efforts wore a garb of motley sufficiently perplexing! 

Miss Pardoe recounts the details of a legend, the particulars of 
which she received from her hospitable host, entitled the “ Fi- 
dalgo’s Daughter.” The next stage which the party visited was 
Carvalhos, a place which was accidentally rendered interesting to 
her by an occurrence which involved some of her. acquaintance in 
no small degree of danger. It appears that Carvalhos was once 
visited by some English paymasters, who were returning from 
Lisbon to Coimbra with money, which they had procured in the 
former city. They were under the necessity of halting at Car- 
valhos for the night. They took up their quarters at the estra- 
lagem (a wine-house), of which the host was a hearty, corpulent, 
bright-eyed fellow, who seemed to have no object or ambition in 
life beyond that of securing the comfort of his guests. With the 
assistance of his wife, this landlord provided a capital supper for 
his hungry guests, who, after passing a very comfortable evening, 
betook themselves to rest. The precaution of placing sentinels 
round the inn was very properly adopted by the paymasters; and 
they had reason to be satisfied with this act of foresight, for about 
an hour after midnight an alarm was given by one of the sentries. 
He had heard a long shrill whistle not far from his post, which 
had been answered from the wood: then a third, and a fourth— 
in short, he knew not how many; until the sounds of these mid- 
night signals had died away in the distance. Nor was this all: he 
had seen dark figures moving about among the trees, in the vici- 
nity of the estralagem; and had distinctly distinguished one tall 
fellow, wrapped closely in his capa, gliding away in the direction 
of the Leiria road. All this was uncomfortahle enough to men 
who were in possession of a considerable sum of money, and 
a very inconsiderable guard—there was no time to be lost; and 
accordingly mine host was summoned to rise. Very little delay 
took place before he made his appearance, as the todlette of the 
Portuguese peasantry is no elaborate process when they leave 
their beds ; for as they almost invariably lie down on their mats 
precisely as they have appeared during the previous day, without 
displacing any part of their dress, they have merely to shake 
themselves, indulge in a yawn or two, and they are ready to enter 
on the duties of the next day. Such was the case with the portly 
estalajadeiro (innkeeper), who stood barrete (cap) in hand, before 
the travellers, five minutes after they had summoned him. In no 
very courtly terms did they receive him; every energetic epithet 
in their slender vocabulary of Portuguese was lavishly bestowed 
on him; they insisted that he must know of the proceedings with- 
out, and declared they saw very clearly that violence was intended 
towards them. ‘The host stood quite unmoved, quietly twirling 
his barrete, and glancing from one to the other, as each addressed 
him in turn. When, however, yielding to their indignation, they 
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at length vowed vengeance against him if he did not immediately 
explain the suspicious appearances vouched for by the sentinels, 
a slight smile, rather pity than scorn, was perceptible on his lip ; 
and it was not until they declared they would instantly leave his 
house and proceed on their journey, that the hitherto imperturb- 
able estalajadeiro condescended to mix in the conversation; he 
said little even then, but that little was sufficiently to the purpose 
to change the outcry of the travellers into the low murmur of a 
spent storm, and to determine them to stay where they were, at 
all events, until day-break. 

The landlord, however, next day informed the paymasters, that 
they ought not to travel except in the day-light, for otherwise 
they were sure to meet with highwaymen. It afterwards turned 
out that this very landlord was the lieutenant of the band; and it 
was remarkable, that, whilst by profession a plunderer, he still, as 
a host, never betrayed the confidence of his guests. Before quit- 
ting this subject, so important to travellers, Miss Pardoe lays 
down that, in the event of travellers, unattended by any guard, 
being desirous to prosecute their journey without an encounter 
with some of these free-woodsmen, it is necessary for them to pro- 
cure their cejas (post-chaises), or mules, from particular indivi- 
duals in Lisbon, or the towns on the road ; for the driver of 
the carriage, or the coretro (courier), who rides the second mule, 
is invariably in correspondence with the band, if it should even 
chance that he be not a member of it; the spies, who are in 
ambush by the road side, know the signal of their comrade, and 
do not leave their lurking-places: and while the traveller con- 
tinues under the charge of this man, he is as safe as though he 
were seated at his own hearth, unless he should be personally ob- 
noxious to any individual of the band—thus praciically illustrating 
the old adage of ‘‘ honour among thieves.” 

After leaving Carvalhos, Miss Pardoe with two of her party 
turned off the road for the purpose of visiting the far-famed mo- 
nastery of Batalha, of which she gives a very elaborate and 
graphic account. ‘his vast edifice was built by John I. to com- 
memorate a victory over the Spaniards. Miss Pardoe, whilst ex- 
amining some beautiful specimens of art which adorned the altar, 
in the shape of angels made of cork, and admirably well gilded, 
was struck with the intelligence which she received from the 
guide, that two of the angels were clandestinely abstracted by 
some English visitors. One of the curious objects noticed by 
Miss Pardoe in this place was the extensive rent in the roof of 
the chapel, caused by the great earthquake of Lisbon. The 
chapter-hall seems to be also an object of much curiosity ; for 
though very wide and lofty, yet the roof is supported only by the 
external walls, no pillars or columns being seen in its interior. 
They have a singular tradition attached to this noble building: 
twice it was built, and roofed in; and twice, when the scaffolding 
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was removed, the walls gave way, and it became one heap of ruins 
—but the architect would not be thus foiled in his magnificent un- 
dertaking; a third time the walls were raised, the richly groined 
roof, rising spirally at its centre, once more united them; all the 
best energies of the spirit which had conceived, and the persever- 
ance which had pet again produced the work, had been exhausted 


in the undertaking; and Alphonse Domingues, after having 
surveyed, with mingled pride and dread, the lordly pile which 
he had reared, swore that, if a third time his skill failed, he 
would not survive the disgrace, but would find a grave among 
its ruins. In vain was he dissuaded from what was universally 
considered an act of voluntary self-immolation ; he walked calml 
to the centre of the hall, he issued his directions with an unfalter- 
ing voice, portion by portion; he saw the mighty beams, which 
stood perhaps between him and a painful and revolting death, re- 
moved by his reluctant assistants; at length the last prop was 
drawn away, and many covered their eyes with their hands to 
shut out the miserable spectacle; but there was no necessity for 
the precaution, the architect stood unharmed and secure, his 
mighty work was above and around him—vast, magnificent, and 
wonderful! A memorial of his undying genius! 

Another series of legends follows this description; and Miss 
Pardoe next makes a visit to Leiria, a town which, though pre- 
senting many traces of the destructive propensities of contending 
armies, was yet one of the prettiest she had seen in Portugal. Her 


opinion of the Portuguese generally appears quite favourable, 
though with some exceptions. 


** ] should think,” she writes, “‘ that few people in the world are more 
susceptible of kindness than the Portuguese. Appear to take an interest 
in their welfare, bear with their peculiarities, and indulge them in their 
harmless and amusing vanity, and in return they will do you every service 
in their power. I met with frequent instances of this, and never forgot 
the advice of a very clever and intelligent Lisbonese Nobleman, who, when 
he was consulted by a British officer, about to settle in the country, as to 
the best method of becoming popular among the natives, simply replied : 
‘Laugh when they laugh, though you may not comprehend the jest :— 
cry when they cry, or, at least, seem to do so, and trust the rest to them- 
selves. That this was the most sensible advice which he could have 
given under the circumstances, there cannot be a doubt on the mind of 
any person who is aware of their tenacious recollection of injury, and their 
equal unforgivingness.” 


Again she mentions— 


‘It was a very common occurrence for Portuguese gentlemen, whom I 
encountered in my rides, to request of me to pay a visit to their quintas, 
in order to let their wives and families see me ;—most of them never 
having previously had an opportunity of seeing an English woman; and 
I never had reason to regret my compliance with these extraordinary and 
candid invitations, beyond the temporary inconvenience to which I was 
sometimes subjected. I was anxious on my own part to see as much as I 
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could of the people among whom I was then residing ; and I always knew 
that wherever I had suffered myself to be thus exhibited, I had made 
friends, who were willing and anxious to repay the courtesy by every 
means in their power. I do not know which excited the greatest attention 
my light hair, or my riding habit; the ladies always evinced the utmost 
amazement at both: my hair they were in the constant habit of letting 
down about my shoulders, to convince themselves that it was really the 
produce of my head; and they never did so without an ejaculation on 
discovering that the premises were untenanted; their own heads being, 
from the highest to the lowest, of the most animated description. I saw 
many very beautiful women up the country, in the manner which I have 
just described ; the wives and daughters of noblemen, and wealthy landed 
proprietors, who possessed, as I was informed, more than one muito boa 
quinta (very fine country house); but I universally found their hair, their 
teeth, and their nails, in the most filthy state of neglect : and, in so far as 
I was individually concerned, I never saw any beauty which could coun- 
teract the effect of this unfeminine and revolting characteristic. 

‘‘ ‘The peasantry are possessed of a great deal of sly humour; adeve n 


indulge it at times on the most sacred subjects, with an irreverence wholly 
incompatible with our English ideas of religion.” 


During her stay at Leiria, Miss Pardoe made one of a party 
who visited another celebrated monastery, called Alcobaca. Here 
is a receptacle for the dead, the Chapel of Tombs; she saw the 
sarcophagii of Pedro I. and the celebrated Ignez de Castro; to the 
latter of whom the French appear to have behaved with much 
barbarity. The tombs were greatly defaced by the soldiers of 
Buonaparte, particularly that of the Queen Ignez, whose body the 
ruffian soldiery dragged from its resting place, in the mercenary 
hope of discovering concealed treasure: and she was assured by 
the monks, that the body of Donna Ignez—unfortunate even beyond 
the grave!—had been so skilfully embalmed, that the face was 
perfect—and the very sacrilegious miscreants who tore her from 
her tomb exclaimed in ecstasies on her beauty. Her hair had 
grown remarkably since her interment; and after the hurried de- 
parture of the French, when the alarm was given of the approach 
of the British army, the Juiz de Foro of Alcobaca cut several 
tresses from her head, and sent them as reliques to some friends in 
Lisbon. 

A very full description is given of the monastery and its inha- 
bitants; and Miss Pardoe commemorates, in grateful language, 
the splendid hospitality which had been extended to her and her 
party by the monks. An excursion, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the source of a river named Alcoa, brought Miss Pardoe into a 
part of the country where the scenery was very striking. Re- 
turning to Alcobaca, she was just in time to accompany the paro- 
chial minister to the church in order to witness the ceremony of a 
Portuguese marriage. When they entered, the bride elect was 
on her knees between her two bridemaids; all three were dressed 
in black silk, and wore large cloaks with the hoods drawn over 
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their heads, and long black veils beneath them. ‘The youngest 
lady of the party sported a pair of white cotton stockings, and 
pale blue satin shoes, which was the only attempt at finery amongst 
them. The bridegroom wore a cloak of brown cloth, with gilt 
buttons on the shoulders. As the strangers entered the church, 
each of the gentlemen was presented with a long wax candle orna- 
mented with painted flowers and gold leaf, which he held lighted 
during the whole of the ceremony. The matrimonial rites were 
very simple; the contracting parties followed the rector to the 
extreme end of the aisle, close to the door of entrance—a short 
prayer was read—the lady repeated a few Latin sentences after 
the priest—and the gentleman followed her example—one hand of 
each, during this portion of the ceremony, being covered up, 
clapsed together in the sotana (surplice) of the priest; these, 
at the conclusion of what is supposed to be the mutual vow of 
acceptance, he sprinkled with holy water ; the ladies then knelt 
down at the church door, while the bridegroom and his friends 
followed the rector to the altar, where they remained for about 
two minutes, when the bridegroom very deliberately walked out of 
the church followed by his two companions, scattering doces 
(sweetmeats), as they went, to a crowd of dirty children who 
thronged the entrance, and thus he made his exit in a manner as 
anti-bridal as his costume, leaving the ladies to follow as they 
might ! 

Miss Pardoe believes it to be extremely probable that the mar- 
ried couple had never exchanged a word in their lives before, it be- 
ing in Portugal the height of indecorum for even an accepted lover 
to visit the house of his mistress. The courtship, therefore, is car- 
ried on chiefly by pantomime: and an anecdote, related by Miss 
Pardoe, affords a pretty fair specimen of the customs which usuall 
precede matrimonial engagements in Portugal. At Villa Franca 
her father and herself resided at the house of a widower who had 
four daughters, one married, and the other three still remaining 
under the paternal roof. A most unfavourable report is made by 
Miss Pardoe of their pretensions to beauty, in the following de- 
scription, which we are obliged to say would have been much 
more consistent with such delicacy as she attributes to these ladies, 
than to that of a highly educated lady of England. They were 
the least attractive specimens of ‘le sexe’ that 1 ever remember to 
have seen, with the same advantages of station and respectability ; 
Daniel Lambert, en jupon, would scarce have exceeded the elder 
in weight and circumference; the second was like a leaf of dried 
tobacco, as long, as thin, as tawny and as uninteresting ; and the 
younger had a form like a feather pillow, and a face like a sheep ! 

The second of these ladies had a namorado (lover), and one 
evening, upon the invitation of the young lady, Miss Pardoe at- 
tended her to have a sight of her lover. When the appointed 
hour came, Miss Pardoe entered the apartment and found the 
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lady alone. They then proceeded to the balcony, to the great 
surprise of Miss Pardoe, who expected to meet the lover in 
the apartment. We give the scene in her own language: ‘‘ Is 
he not then coming to visit you?” I inquired in my ignorance, as 
I surveyed her careful cotffure, her clean dress, and the tale-telling 
carnation in her bosom. 

‘¢ She looked at me for a moment in perfect astonishment; and 
then coolly informed me that, in Portugal, holding any intercourse 
with the man whom you were to marry was a thing unheard of; 
that she had never spoken to her intended husband in her life, 
but that he every day sent a carnation to her, which she wore 
in her bosom each evening at the hour when she expected him to 
pass the house, as a proof that his attentions were agreeable to her. 
And she assured me that nothing would offend her so much, as his 
allowing the weather, be it what it might; business, be it never so 
important; or any occupation, be it as agreeable as heart could 
wish ; to interfere with his punctuality in the performance of this 
duty. The first time she should resent the neglect, by omitting to 
wear his cravo (carnation) on the morrow: and the second dere- 
liction from gallantry would infallibly subject him to final and ir- 
revocable dismission. 

* At this period of the conversation the Senhor made his appear- 
ance, took off his hat as gravely as though he had been passing a 
funeral, and walked on! The lady on her side, bowed and smiled ; 
and then continued calmly to enlighten me on the subject of Por- 
tuguese courtship. She informed me, among other equally inter- 
esting particulars, that I now knew the reason why she did not 
comb out her hair, and wash her face when she rose in the morn- 
ing, for both which indelicate habits I had frequently chidden 
her; she always put off her ablutions and their concomitant cere- 
monies until five o’clock, in order that she might look nice and 
fresh when she met the passing glance of her namorado! This 
was of course an unanswerable argument; and having remarked 
that the dover (!) was a little ill-looking fellow, and decidedly 
many years younger than herself, I asked her whether she did 
not feel unhappy at the idea of marrying a man of whom she 
knew nothing. ‘The reply to this question was as sensible to the 
full as her previous reasoning had been: she liked the match ex- 
tremely, for her intended husband was much more wealthy than 
the person who had married her sister, and she should conse- 
quently be enabled to dress better, and to give larger parties; be- 
sides which, single women were not allowed to attend the assem- 
blies at Villa Franca, and she was very fond of dancing. 

‘‘ All this being extremely satisfactory, I had only one more ques- 
tion to ask: How had he ventured to propose for her? ‘That, 
also, was easily explained; he was settled in life, and his friends 
were anxious that he should marry—her father having ascer- 
tained the fact, and knowing that he had muzto denetro (plenty of 
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money), had offered her to his family; which offer, as she had a 
fortune of four thousand crusada novos (half-crowns), they had 
joyfully accepted.” 

We pass over the account of Pombal and Redinha, and the 
legend of the Dog of Condeixa, which occupy two long chapters, 
and accompany our pleasant guide to the renowned city of Coim- 
bra. The university, and the library in particular, was visited by 
her, and she states that nothing can be more graceful and pic- 
turesque than the costume of the students. ‘‘ It consisted of silk 
stockings, pumps, and gowns of Gros de Naples; the young men 
are always very strict about their feet; and there are houses in the 
different streets where they habitually change shoes, so filthy is 
the city. In the neighbourhood of Coimbra is the Quinta das 
Lagrimas, the Villa of Tears, memorable as the place where 
Ignez de Castro was imprisoned: the edifice is long, gloomy, and 
unsightly, but contains some finely proportioned apartments. The 
gardens are extensive, and the parterre filled with the most costly 
flowers. At the extremity of the grounds rises a perpendicular 
rock of great height ; whence issues a spring, which, after pass- 
ing some distance through the heart of the rock, falls eventually 
into a beautiful natural basin, and then glides away into a bath 
lined with granite, whence it is let off by sluices. There is a le- 
gend attached to this romantic spot, which, if not true, well de- 
serves to be so. During the sojourn of Donna Ignez in the qguin- 
ta, the locality was under strict surveillance, and the heart- 
stricken husband in vain endeavoured to gain access to his no less 
wretched bride; in his wanderings he discovered this rock-spring, 
when he instantly occupied himself, at safe intervals, in perforat- 
ing a passage sufficiently capacious to admit a small ball of cork : 
having achieved this, he caused the balls to be made, and hollow- 
ed into boxes: and in these he enclosed letters, which, every day 
at a particular hour, he committed to the rock, when they were im- 
pelled onward by the current of water, and finally floated on the 
basin, where they were secured by the imprisoned Princess.” 

A few more legends, and the account of a residence in a guinta 
near Lisbon, together with descriptions of sundry visits to con- 
vents, conclude the work. From the specimens which we have 
now given of Miss Pardoe’s manner of viewing men and things, 
we are entitled to expect that our readers will be enabled to form 
a just estimate of her powers. A very happily endowed young 
lady; at least, in mental qualifications, she possesses all that buoy- 


ancy of spirits which are sure indications of benevolence and 
worth. 
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Art. Il.—Memoirs of Marshal Ney, published by his Family. 
Illustrated with a Portrait, Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Bull and Churton. 1833. 


In consequence of an omission of the publishers, we had perused 
this publication up very nearly to the close of the second volume 
before we discovered that it constituted a very small portion only 
of the series of tomes into which the biography of the renowned 
Marshal, it seems, is about to be expanded. We own that we were 
disappointed at the information, and we felt that we should have 
been better pleased than we are, or than the public will be, had 
the real extent of the two volumes been previously specified. At 
present any individual who takes up the publication will be led to 
conclude that he is securing for his study the complete history of 
Marshal Ney; but the public should have been apprised of the 
fact, that the biography of this great warrior is in these volumes 
brought down to a period no later than 1805, and some indication 
should have been added as to the number of volumes to which the 
account of his life would extend. 

The whole bearing of the innate evidence contained in these 
volumes seems to us to sanction the belief of their being a genuine 
emanation, as they profess to be, from the surviving family of the 
hero himself. It would be almost impossible we should think for 
foreigners, and particularly for any of those who bear the desig- 
nation of Englishmen, to counterfeit the feelings, the prejudices, 
and the jealousies which mark almost every page of this work, and 
which so peculiarly and so graphically represent the French mind. 
We scarcely pass the very first page of the memoirs when we are 
met with one of those manifestations of Gallic arrogance which, 
from their multiplicity of late, no longer provoke our indignation. 
The authors (for so we are taught to call them), in speaking of the 
triumphant era in France, which succeeded the first revolution of 
that country, inform us that she gallantly subdued every nation of 
Europe save only Great Britain, and that she alone was excepted 
from the victories of French invincibility, because protected by her 
navies and her insular position. But was it alone by her navies, 
and the advantages of being surrounded by the sea, that Great 
Britain succeeded in repelling the French victor, and in wresting 
the sword, in the first place, of victory, and, finally, of power, from 
his grasp? Was it by her ships of war—was it in her capacity of 
a protected island that she cleared every foot of ground on the 
peninsula of Portugal and Spain, and scouted the chivalry of 
France over the Pyrenees? Was it by broadsides at sea, or by 
Martello towers on her beach, that England gained the glorious 
battle of Waterloo? Great Britain, forsooth, not conquered by 
France because of her navies and her insular security! Great 
Britain, we reply, was not one of the European slaves of France, 
because she could not bear the yoke of a tyrant; she was not 
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conquered by the universal despot, because she had the spirit and 
the right arm to defy the power of her enemy; she was not con- 
quered, because she pitted herself in single combat with that ene- 
my, and by her moral energy, as well as by her physical bravery, 
worsted him in the mortal encounter. No, no; let Frenchmen 
not imagine that posterity will accept these fraudulent generalities 
as the oracles of history, and that the successful vindication of her 
own independence by Great Britain is to be referred to one branch 
of her service, or to her circumstances as an island. She would 
have been the same impregnable power that she has proved herself 
within the last thirty years, were it upon the wilds of Siberia that 
Providence had cast the fortunes of her people. 

We may as well allude in this place to another instance of the 
tendency to deteriorate other countries which we have imputed to 
the writers of France. ‘The following anecdote given, of course, 
as authentic, at once displays the force of their credulity as well 
as the influence of their prejudices. ‘The scene took place, we are 
told, whilst Ney was with the army of the North. A squadron of 
English cavalry appeared; he attacked and dispersed it, and 
eagerly pursued an English general officer whom it was escorting. 
The latter, surprised at this determined pursuit, made no attempt 
to defend himself, but preferred treating: ‘‘ Here,” said he, ‘is a 
purse full of gold; take it and let me go.” The French captain 
smiled at the proposal, and this encouraged the English general 
to press his offer.—‘‘ You are surrounded by our forces,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ and you must be taken prisoner. Do better; remain 
with us, and your fortune shall be made; your promotion shall be 
rapid, and you will serve your own princes.” 

** Really, this is going too far,” Ney replied with indignation, 
placing his sword upon the other's breast; ‘ You offer me money, 
and propose that I should desert my colours. Now, you shall de- 
sert, and that too in the presence of your own army. You must 
charge with me through your own ranks, and if you attempt to 
escape, that moment shall be your last. Follow me, my lads,” 
addressing his huzzars; ‘‘ Forward!” So saying he gave his 
horse the spur, overthrew every one who opposed him, and passed 
once more through the English ranks, thunderstruck at seeing one 
of their own officers charging side by side with the French captain. 
Ney brought his prisoner in triumph to the head-quarters of the 
French army; the latter quite confounded at his silly adventure. 
‘‘ Keep your money,” said Ney to him; “I might perhaps be jus- 
tified in taking it from you, but you will want it more than I 
shall. Another time, however, be more circumspect when you 
attempt to parley.” 

A few moments’ consideration, directed to the assertions of the 
authors; first, as to the purse full of gold being in possession of a 
British officer on the field of battle; secondly, as to Ney’s refusing 
the gold, will be quite sufficient to satisfy, even every reasonable 
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Frenchman, that there is not one word of truth in the whole story. 
But the biography demands our attention. 

Ney, himself, appears to have been so proud of his obscure 
descent as to have established a sympathy of feeling with him in 
this respect amongst his surviving relations. ‘They seem to have 
no difficulty in avowing that he was the son of a cooper at a place 
called Sarrelouis, in France, and that he began life as an adven- 
turer. At school young Ney exhibited a turbulence of disposi- 
tion, and an energy of character, which distinguished him from 
his associates. His early military disposition is traceable to the 
conversations of his father, who served for some years in the army, 
and was in the habit, in his advanced age, of “ fighting his battles 
over again,” in the company of his son. The latter, however, was 
first put to the law, having been sent to a notary’s office: and 
in his fifteenth year, disliking the tedious employment to which 
he was devoted, he gladly accepted an appointment to the duty of 
superintending some mines then working in France. But the 
destiny of Ney was already predetermined, and he must needs 
yield to its influence. His love for a soldier’s life haunted him 
night and day, and at length it impelled him to a step which at 
once decided the character of his life. On the Ist of February, 
1787, then in his eighteenth year, Ney enlisted in the regiment 
de Colonel-Général, which, subsequently, was called the 4th Hus- 
sars. It is scarcely necessary to say, that Ney quickly distin- 
guished himself in the ranks by his conduct and valour. 

In consequence of a very ill-chosen principle of arrangement 
adopted in this work, we are under the necessity of committing, 
with our biographical guides, a sort of practical anachronism; for 
it happens that a description of the hero, his person, habits, and 
manners, and his general character, is given in the early part of 
the first volume, instead ef being placed in its natural position at 
the conclusion of the work. Great pains are taken by the writers 
to satisfy us that the Marshal was indifferent to danger. He had 
a high respect also for courage, and was ever the friend of those 
who shewed that they possessed it, as is proved by the number of 
promotions which were effected through his disinterested inter- 
ference. Jomini, a Swiss, and author of a famous work on Mili- 
tory Operations, owes all his fame to the exertions of Ney, who 
not only caressed him and introduced him, under proper auspices, 
to the world, but made him an officer. Yet, it is stated by the 
writers of this biography, that Jomina, who, during the lifetime of 
Ney, very abundantly and warmly expressed his obligations to the 
Marshal, was still guilty of an act of the basest posthumous ingra- 
titude, such as only a man divested of all principle could perpe- 
trate. This, however, was not the only instance in which Ney’s 
generosity was unworthily returned. There was a Colonel C * * # 
in the army, who had, in Ney’s opinion, been unjustly deprived of 
his commission, and the former having. made unusual exertions to 
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procure the restoration of the Colonel, he was astonished that he 
could not succeed. At last the Marshal made it his business to 
apply directly to the First Consul. Surprised at his request be- 
ing coldly received, he urged it with some warmth. The First 
Consul listened to him with surprise, but refused to give him an 
answer. Such conduct only rendered Ney more pressing. 
“There, read that paper,” said at length General Buonapate, 
‘and you will then know what kind of man you have admitted to 
your confidence.” ‘The paper was a denunciation by C * * * 
against Ney. It gave an account of the private conversations of 
the latter, perverting every sentence he had uttered in confiden- 
tial intercourse, and accusing him of being an enemy to the First 
Consul, a dangerous man, and one whose actions ought to be care- 
fully watched. ‘The treacherous C * * * was disgracefully ex- 
posed; but the circumstances dwelt long upon Ney’s mind, who 
became more reserved, and altered those habits of confidence 
which harmonised so well with his noble character and goodness 
of heart. 

To this statement the writers of the biography add the follow- 
ing very natural counterpart of the history of the same C * * *, 


‘In 1815, when Marshal Ney was arrested, C * * *, who was likewise 
a prisoner, requested to see the Procureur du Roi, having, as he stated, an 
important revelation to make. ‘The object of this request was to offer 
evidence against his former benefactor, and he actually made a deposition 
to this effect. Will it be believed that this very individual applied, a few 
years since, to Ney’s family for pecuniary assistance upon the strength of 
the Marshal’s former regard for him? We withhold the name of this 
wretch for the sake of a member of his family, who has done great and 
brilliant services to his country.’ 


A vast amount of credit is claimed in this work for Marshal 
Ney, on the score of his virtue, as it was displayed in the severity 
of his discipline, particularly in sieges, and in the forcible cap- 
ture of cities and towns. ‘Ihus, after a skirmish at Darmstadt, 
the Austrians who had been repulsed, formed again near Zwin- 
gemberg, where they were a second time routed by the French. 
The action had been warm, and the French troops, excited by 
the resistance of their opponents, forcibly entered and pillaged 
some houses. Although circumstances might have excused this, 
it was considered an act of oppression, and an abuse of victory. 
By it the unfortunate peasants had been forced to pay for the 
acts of the sovereign. Ney was not satisfied with inflicting mili- 
tary punishment upon the delinquents; he had an estimate made 
of the damage, and an adequate indemnity given to the victims of 
this spoliation ; and in order that the estimate might be a just one, 
he directed that it should be made by the landgrave himself. 

‘*T am grieved to learn,” he wrote to that prince, ‘* that ex- 
cesses have been committed at Zwingemberg by some of the 
troops under my command. ‘The village was carried by main 
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force, a circumstance which no doubt led to the disasters which 
its inhabitants have experienced. Nevertheless, I neither will, 
nor ought I to tolerate such excesses. My soldiers have dis- 
obeyed the orders which they received; the unfortunate villagers 
have had their cottages plundered; and it behoves me, not only 
to punish the perpetrators of this outrage, but to repair the da- 
mage they have caused. Let the village magistrate draw up an 
estimate of the losses incurred, and I will a measures for its 
amount being paid.” 

The only other portion of the remarks on the character of the 
Marshal, which we shall notice, is the description of his person, 
which is as follows :— 


* Marshal Ney was tall, athletic, well made, and broad-chested. Each 
attitude and motion denoted health and strength of muscle. A soul of 
fire seemed contained in a frame of iron. His somewhat pale complexion, 
his large forehead, his under lip and chin rather prominent, and his strong- 
ly marked, though not harsh features, gave a manly and severe character 
to a countenance strongly depicting the workings of his mind, and the 
rapid impressions it received. The play of his features expressed strong- 
ly the feelings by which he was excited. The fatigues of his profession 
during the last years of his life had made him almost bald. His hair, of 
a fiery auburn, had caused the soldiers to give him the nicknames of Peter 
the Red, and the Red Lion, as they gave the Emperor that of the Little 
Corporal. And when from afar off they heard the thunder of his cannon, 
they would exclaim among themselves, “ Courage! the Red Lion is roar- 
ing ;—All will soon be right, for Peter the Red is coming.”’ 


In pursuing the account of the life of Marshal Ney, in chrono- 
logical order through its details, we find, that after having passed 
some time as a private soldier, he became, first, a sub-lieutenant, 
then a lieutenant, and next was placed on the staff of General 
Lamarche, under whom he served in the earliest of his campaigns 
in Belgium. He was next transferred to the staff of Kleber, and 
was employed by that General in various duties of an important 
and delicate nature. Some further proofs afforded by him of 
valour and conduct, in the early wars of the Revolution, caused 
Ney to be promoted to the rank of chef-de-brigade. Descriptions 
follow of the part which he took in the battle of Roer, the capture 
of Dusseldorf, in the affair of Neuss, and the siege of Maestricht. 
Next succeed accounts of the passage of the Khine, and a long 
series of actions in which Ney deservedly acquired fresh and large 
additions to his reputation. It was at the battle of Neuwied, be- 
tween the Austrians and the Republican army, that Ney was taken 
prisoner by the former and conveyed to Giessen. At that place 
the report of the approach of a captive so important excited the 

reatest interest, and multitudes assembled to catch a sight of him. 
he women, more particularly, could not imagine how he had 
dared to resist a whole squadron, and, for a time, with some ap- 
pearance of success. As they were taking him to head-quarters, 
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through a by-street, these fair admirers of courage begged that he 
might be led through the public square. ‘ Really,” said an Aus- 
trian officer, annoyed at their importunity, ‘‘ one would suppose 
that he was some extraordinary animal.” ‘ Extraordinary, in- 
deed,” replied one of the ladies, “ since it required a whole squa- 
dron of dragoons to take him.” This sally put every one in good 
humour, and each yielded to the admiration which Ney’s heroism 
inspired; some among the fair Germans calling to mind his valour 
on one occasion, others the humanity and disinterestedness with 
which he always treated the people he conquered. 

Ney was received at the Austrian head-quarters in a manner 
worthy of his high reputation. Each condoled with him on his 
mishap, and on the vicissitudes of war. But the conversation soon 
turned on battles and military manoeuvres; and the prisoner was 
discussing each general’s share of merit, when he perceived his 
horse, with an Austrian upon its back. The animal seemed weak, 
lazy and obstinate; in spite of the spur, it would not advance. 
Ney exclaimed against the awkwardness of the rider, and was an- 
swered by a joke about the worthlessness of the animal. An 
officer jestingly proposed to purchase it ; and its points and capa- 
bilities seeming matter of doubt, Ney approached it. ‘‘ I will show 
you,” said he, ‘‘ the value of my horse.” An opening was imme- 
diately made, Ney sprang upon the saddle, and taking the direc- 
tion of the French army, soon left in the rear those who accom- 
panied or followed him. ‘The horse which had appeared so pow- 
erless to the Austrians, carried him off like the wind, and he was 
near escaping; but the trumpets sounded, and the heavy and 
light cavalry rode off and soon stopped up every issue. Ney then 
turned back, and with equal celerity reached the spot where the 
Austrian generals stood aghast. ‘‘ Well, gentlemen,” he said, 
‘what think you of the animal now? Is he not worthy of his mas- 
ter?” Their scattered squadrons sufficiently proved the affirma- 
tive. A little confused at their mistake, they henceforth guarded 
their prisoner more carefully, and took care not to jest again 
about his horse. 

The letter which was sent to Ney, by the French Directory at 
this juncture, will be sufficient evidence of the estimation in which 
he was held by all France at this period, which, according to the 
date of the letter, was the year five, and the 12th Florial; or the 
Ist of the month of May, 1797 :— 


‘The Executive Directory is truly afflicted, Citizen General, at the ac- 
cident which made you fall into the hands of the enemy. The impetuosity 
of your courage before Giessen, and the brilliant manoeuvres which you 
executed at the head of the squadrons under your command, make this 
event still more to be regretted. The Directory trusts that the army will 
soon again behold one of its bravest general officers, whose absence is 
particularly regretted by the general-in-chief.’ 

‘ Letourneur, President,’ 
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Ney was soon exchanged for an Austrian officer, who had been 
taken by the French, and was welcomed back to his duties in his 
regiment, by none with more heartfelt satisfaction than by the 
commander of the expedition, General Hoche. 

The tranquillity which succeeded this short campaign was 
general throughout Europe, except so far as England was con- 
cerned ; and we learn from this biography, that at this period a 
project was set on foot for making a descent on this country. 
Buonaparte had strong reason to detest England from the very 
commencement of his career, and though, at the era to which we 
are now adverting, his time was fully occupied in carrying on with 
Germany those negotiations which he had commenced in Italy, yet 
he resolved that no delay should take place in the execution of a 
probable scheme of conquest, in which England was to be the vic- 
tim. He appointed Dessaix therefore to lead this enterprize. 
The biographers tell us that it was to put a stop to the wars 
which cesolated Europe that Napoleon thought of destroying 
England, she being the source from which these wars arose; but the 
further experience which the family of Ney have had of the charac- 
ter of Buonaparte must have taught them to expect that such an 
assertion could meet with little credit indeed in the present state 
of human knowledge. For the purposes of the British expedi- 
tion of invasion, Buonaparte had directed that the flower of the 
French troops, those that had been distinguished in the cam- 
paigns of the North and of the South, should be combined, in 
order to insure the success of this great national and benevolent 
undertaking, as the family circle of the Marshal are pleased to re- 
gard it. The contingent that war supplied by the northern army, 
it appears, was to have had Ney at its head, and he actually 
marched with his hussars to Amiens, where he arrived in March 
1798, destined for the overthrow of Great Britain. Dessaix, how- 
ever, was a man of prudence, and after an extensive inquiry into 
the resources of the parties who were to stand in the relations of of- 
fender and defender, he gave it as his deliberate conclusion that 
any attempt on England at that juncture would not be attended 
with success. In truth, France at the moment was a beggar; her 
warehouses were empty; her arsenals were unfurnished with 
arms or ammunition, and the very armies of the Khine, flushed 
with barren victories, were more than ten millions of francs in 
arrear: throughout every locality, in every department connected 
with the financial means of France, distress, neglect, and want 
were apparent. Still Buonaparte persevered in his intention, and 
because he could not organize a direct attack on Great Britain, 
he resolved on doing her all the mischief which it was convenient 
for him to inflict. He saw by the Kuropean peace in this crisis, 
that the host of armies which had been engaged under the repub- 
lican banners, were now returned home, utterly unfit for the 
peaceful condition of things which they had unconsciously 
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laboured to bring about: he resolved to give this unemployed 
community such occupation as suited their tastes; and in these 
various facts we have the whole explanation of the origin of the 
expedition to Egypt. Nothing, however, of this project tran- 
spired for a considerable time; and meanwhile the campaigns of Italy 
and the invasion of Switzerland by the French, occurred under 
the command of Massena. In the details of the proceedings 
which took place between France and Austria at this era, there 
are some curious particulars given in elucidation of the well- 
known melancholy event—the assassination of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries at Radstadt. This event is one of those historical 
mysteries which have been designedly involved in confusion by 
writers, for purposes subservient to their own wishes; and, there- 
fore, as a sort of accidental light shed on this transaction, we wil- 
lingly insert the evidence which was collected in an evening’s con- 
versation from the Baron de , minister plenipotentiary of the 
Elector of Bavaria. The story told by this minister was as 
follows :— 

‘ A few days prior to the murder, M. de Lerbach, imperial-com- 
missary in Prince Charles’s army, came to Munich, to make ar- 
rangements relative to the passage of the Austrian troops through 
the states of Bavaria. He lodged at an inn which was also inha- 
bited by M. de ** *. The two apartments were separated only 
by a large but very thin door. M. de Lerbach was out all day 
upon business, but regularly spent his evenings in his room with 
M. Hoppé, whom we had seen at Paris, as secretary to M. de 
Cobentzel. M. de * * *, who was attached to the mission of the 
Commander, Jalabert, minister of the Elector at Frankfort, had 
been sent to Munich with dispatches relative to the matters in ne- 
gotiation at Radstadt. He was accompanied by M. * * * *, who 
at present holds an appointment under M. de Mongelas, but was 
then employed in the chancellerie of foreign affairs at Munich. 
One evening, M. de * * * having perceived that the conversation 
between M. de Lerbach and M. Hoppé related to the different 
interests of the German princes, had his candles taken into the 
next room, whence they could feebly light that in which he sat, 
without being visible through the door of communication—thus 
indicating that the room was not occupied. He then listened in 
profound silence, and took notes, as did also M. * * * *, of all 
that they heard. After each conversation they compared their 
notes, and formed them into a single narrative, which both of 
them signed, and took each day to the office for foreign affairs. 
The first conversation gave them the following information :— 
M. de Lerbach had gone to Prince Charles, and represented to 
him that it might prove of the greatest advantage, if the Austrian 
monarchy became acquainted with the connexion suspected to 
exist between the Princes of the Empire and France: that numer- 
ous communications had been made on this subject to the plenipo- 
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tentiaries, and there was no doubt as to the positive existence of 
such connexion; but that a moral certainty alone was insufficient; 
that the house of Austria, to justify its conduct towards the faith- 
less princes of the German empire, must possess tangible evidence, 
and that such evidence existed abundantly in the papers of the 
French ministers ; that under the circumstances in which Europe 
was placed, and in consequence of the personal conduct of these 
ministers, no measures ought to be kept with them; that the end 
was moreover of such magnitude as to justify the means, whatever 
they might be. From these motives M. de Lerbach requested that 
Prince Charles would give him an armed force, in order to arrest 
these plenipotentiaries on their way to Seltz, whither they would 
proceed after the rupture of the negotiations, which was certain of 
taking place. Prince Charles opposed his repugnance to sucha 
measure, which was only overcome on reading M. de Thugot’s in- 
structions. He yielded to a formal requisition, and placed at the 
orders of M. de Lerbach, Colonel Barbaczi of the Szecler huzzars, 
and one Bourchart, who were to receive and implicitly follow the 
instructions of the imperial commissary. M. de Lerbach directed 
these men not only to seize the papers, but at the same time to 

drub well (bien houspiller ) Jean de Bry and Bonnier, upon whom 

he had a vengeance to exercise, for the rudeness of the one, and 

the insolence of the other. He also recommended to their atten- 

tion, provided he fell into their hands, the Baron d’Albini, whom 
in this conversation he talked of in the same manner as of the 
French ministers. On the evening of the morrow, the conversa- 
tion ran upon the same topics. It was interrupted by a messen- 
ger, who brought M. de Lerbach the news of the tragic result of 
the expedition he had ordered. His delight at the double success 
obtained by his vengeance and his policy was poisoned by the hor- 
rible murder which he must have anticipated, and was therefore 

guilty of having perpetrated. Remorse and hatred drew from 

him the most contradictory exclamations. ‘‘ The unhappy men,” 
he exclaimed, “‘ they have been murdered! .... That scoundrel, 
Bonnier, well deserved his fate!.... But poor Roberjol!.... 

If, however, they had not let Jean de Bry escape!.... This 
evidence of M. de Lerbach against himself, put in haste upon 
paper, and as he uttered it, must now be among the state papers 
of Bavaria.’ 

Whilst in Switzerland, Ney was offered the rank of general of 
division, which he at first declined, but was afterwards induced to 
accept it by the advice of Bernadotte the present King of Swe- 
den, whose letter to Ney, as it is inserted in this work, is alone 
highly creditable both to the heart and understanding of that 
very extraordinary adventurer. ‘The campaign proceeded, and 
the Austrians carried it on upon their part with great vigour; in 
one of the earliest of the battles, that at Winterthur, Ney, at 
the very commencement of the action, was struck with a musket 
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ball, which, after passing through his thigh, had spent itself in the 
shoulder of his horse; he was obliged to remain for a considera- 
ble time on the field after some of the men had staunched the 
wound with their pocket handkerchiefs, and then bound up the 
limb. Upon another and no very distant occasion, Ney charged 
a whole squadron of Hungarians at the head of a mere handful 
of his cavalry; he was personally attacked by a foot soldier just 
as he had struck down a hussar, and had not time to turn aside 
the point of the bayonet held by the soldier. It pierced the sole 
of his foot, but Ney instantly cut him down. In dying, the Hun- 
garian fired his piece, and its contents shattered the wrist of Ney. 
The indisposition brought on by these injuries compelled the ge- 
neral to retire to the celebrated waters of Plombiéres for his 
health; here he remained two months and then joined Mas- 
sena. At a subsequent period, his extraordinory merits pointed 
him out as a fit person to take the command of the army of the 
Rhine. The Directory acted on a due sense of those merits, and 
ordered him to join that army. The chief command of this force 
was very shortly afterwards offered to him, and he accepted it un- 
der circumstances which shewed that his compliance was given 
with great reluctance; still stronger proofs were given by him af- 
terwards of his dislike of the distinction, since he made the most 
determined efforts to transfer it to another. 

At the period to which we now direct the reader’s attention, a 
negotiation for peace was carried on between France and Eng- 
land, and it is curious to hear the expression of the feelings with 
which even now the French viewed the conduct of the British 
government at that memorable era. ‘To take the opinion of these 
writers on the political character of England in her relation to 
France, we must believe her to be a nation, of antient or mo- 
dern times, the most destitute of principle; and they do not hesi- 
tate to attribute to England, a motive for her interference in the 
revolution, such as brings eternal shame upon her character, if 
the imputation be correct. Why was Great Britain so importu- 
nate in trying to force the Bourbons on France? A love of le- 
gitimacy was it, or a disinterested partiality for the remains of an 
antient dynasty? Or was it because Great Britain believed that 
the peace of Europe would be best secured by preserving the 
succession uninterrupted to the throne of France? The French 
even at this day of mature reflection, will not admit that views so 
innocent, or any of these, could have found a harbour in the mind 
of England; and, in the work before us, the family of Ney do 
not scruple to affirm, that the reason why the British government 
wanted the Bourbons to reignin France was, that as these princes 
were detested by the French nation, so was it likely that, with 
an unpopular government and a discontented people, France 
would continue a weak nation: thus England would have all the 
benefit of being rid of a rival in influence in Europe, and thus 
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would she secure the realization of her own sordid ambition. ‘To 
attempt to conduct an argument founded on the basis of reason- 
ing and intelligence, with the holders of such chimerical doctrines, 
would be only to acknowledge that which they do not by any means 
possess, namely, a title to respectability. We give these remarks 
only with a view- of furnishing a specimen of the sort of spirit 
which prevails in this work. 

The writers then proceed to describe the course of the war 
which commenced on the 18th Brumaire, and the opening scenes 
of which consisted of the memorable actions of Ampfingen and 
Hohenlinden. The result of the operations of the army of the 
Rhine was glorious for France, and in particular for Ney, who, 
on his return to Paris, was received with the most marked testi- 
monies of respect by the First Consul. Madame Buonaparte con- 
trived the marriage of Ney with a young favourite of hers, an 
amiable, beautiful and accomplished lady, the daughter of a re- 
ceiver-general whose fortunes had been materially reduced by the 
revolution. He was next appointed plenipotentiary on a mission 
to Switzerland, and took a leading part in the arrangements which 
were concluded between the Cantons and the French Republic. 
It would be tedious as well as unprofitable to follow the writers 
through the details of the negotiations and the wars in which 
France was subsequently engaged, and in many of which Ney had 
the opportunity of still further developing the personal merits 
which rendered his services so important to his country. There 
is, however, one subject treated by them, which, from. its immedi- 
ate connexion with this country cannot, with any degree of pro- 
priety, be omitted. We allude to the famous camp at Boulogne, 
where was collected the vast force destined for the invasion of 
Great Britain. 

The perseverance of this country in its hostility to the French 
government even after it had abandoned the repugnant aspect of 
republicanism, was bitterly resented by the people of France; 
and so overwhelming was the general feeling of indignation against 
England, that it induced the mutual sacrifice of all discordant 
opinions amongst that community, and bound them all by one pre- 
vailing passion in a combination against this country. The result 
was a renewal of the project for invading England, which had 
been a few years before agreed upon by the French Directory. 
The preparations for this second enterprise appear, from the pre- 
sent account, to have been upon a most elaborate and extensive 
scale, and the great object of Buonaparte was to scatter by stra- 
tagem, and thus render powerless, those formidable fleets of the 
English, which even Frenchmen were obliged to confess that it 
was beyond their power ever to defeat in open warfare. For ef- 
fecting this object, Buonaparte selected the small vessels used in 
the defence of sea-ports, roadsteads, and the mouths of rivers. 
He feigned an intention of using such craft in distant expeditions; 
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he altered their form, the shape of their sails, the manner of rig- 
ging them, and he gave orders that many should be built of va- 
rious sizes, and upon different models. He divided them into 
three classes. The prames composed the vessels of the first 
class;—each carried six twenty-four pounders, which could be 
shifted from side to side, thus forming so many floating batteries, 
which, it is true, might drift to leeward, being unable to sail upon 
a wind, and therefore to advance, unless the wind were right aft, 
or at all events abaft the beam. But as floating batteries they were 
excellent; they could act as batteries broadside-to, to protect the 
local navigation, or cover the movements of a flotilla. They could 
moreover strand at low water without changing their position, or 
diminishing their power of doing mischief, and they could take 
shelter in places where neither ships of the line nor frigates could 
follow them. The second class consisted of gun-boats, which 
were better adapted for navigation. ‘Their form was more calcu- 
lated for naval manceuvers, and they could sail near the wind. 
Each contained four twenty-four pounders and a howitzer. Some 
had thirty-six pounders, and were large enough to carry two hun- 
dred men. The peniches, or gun-barges, which formed the third 
class, were small galleys with eighteen benches of rowers, carry- 
ing a four-pounder and a howitzer fore and aft. These vessels were 
built with the most extraordinary despatch. ‘The French nation 
had taken up the cause of its chief magistrate, against whom per- 
sonally the whole enmity of the British government was said to 
be directed. The people did not limit their aid to the demands 
which their government made upon them; they spontaneously 
granted much more than was asked. ‘They seemed delighted to 
supply the First Consul with all the means he might require to 
come off victorious from a contest which attacked their institu- 
tions. ‘The department of the Haut-Rhin presented him with a 
ship of the line; that of the Cote-d’Or, with a hundred pieces of 
cannon. The departments of the Gironde and the Loire-infeé- 
rieure were still more liberal; and there was not a town in France, 
even the smallest, nor even a hamlet, that did not make its offer- 
ing and express its sentiments of patriotism. 

But whilst France throughout its extent appeared to the rest of 
Europe to be quite engrossed with the preparations for this great 
national undertaking, still the arts of peace and the interests of 
society were sedulously attended to by the government; it in- 
creased the number of public schools; it established secondary 
schools, in which the youth of France, under salutary regulations 
and a wise system of discipline, received a liberal education that 
qualified them for the social and political condition established by 
the Revolution. It assembled likewise the veteran soldiers muti- 
lated and disabled in war, formed them into military colonies, and 
bestowed upon them a portion of the territory which they had 
aided in conquering. Camps of refuge were established at Alex- 
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andria, and roads made upon Mount Cenis and across the Sim- 
plon. The bridges of Roanne, Corbeil, and Nemours—the canals 
of Arles, St Quentin, and Aigues-Mortes—all in short that the 
First Consul undertook—were evidences of his zeal in promoting 
the public welfare, and of the vastness of his genius. He had or- 
dered the draining of the Colentin marshes, and likewise those 
forming the muddy banks of the Canche. At Cherbourg, Bou- 
logne, Rochelle, Cette, Nice, Marseilles, Ostend, and Havre-de- 
Grace, all was bustle and activity, and the result of his gigantic 
plans may now be seen in those sea-ports. In every part of the 
kingdom improvements were made, and great and useful works 
begun. 

Moreau, it appears, was one of the sensible Frenchmen who es- 
timated, and had the courage to denounce the projected invasion 
of England as an act of madness, so certain was the failure which 
it would experience. Ney, however, was of a contrary opinion, 
and it was his deliberate conviction, that, by taking advantage of 
light winds, of calms, and of long nights, it was not impossible to 
elude the vigilance of the channel fleet, and escape from the over- 
whelming superiority of the British naval force. He had pro- 
cured a journal of the winds prevalent in the channel, and he was 
well acquainted with their course, their variations, the periods 
when they blow with violence, and those when their action is sus- 
pended. He had therefore no doubt that, by seizing a favourable 
opportunity, the French army might escape the fleet which 
alarmed Moreau so much, and effect a landing upon the shores of 
England. The British nation, he said, were convinced of this; 
for the British admirals, who in 1756 were consulted on the pos- 
sibility of such an event, had unanimously declared that the 
could not answer for preventing a landing, even had they ten 
times the force they commanded; and, in 1770, the same answer 
had been given. ‘The Duke of Argyle, and some of the most 
distinguished British officers of the period, had often declared 
their conviction in parliament that situations and conjunctures 
might often arise at sea which would give a hostile army every 
possible opportunity of landing in England without the British 
fleets, even were they collected together, being able to secure the 
safety of the coast. ‘The reason of this, he said, was very clear. 
The westerly winds, and those from the south and south-west, 
blow from France to England, and during their prevalence vessels 
sailing from the ports of France make good way, whilst those of 
England cannot leave their ports; thus the most formidable fleets 
are of no use during the continance of those winds, and an at- 
tempt might be successfully made. 

During the period of the continuation of the encampment at 
Boulogne, the eyes of the people of France, and the whole of 
the political interest of that kingdom, was directed to this small 
seaport. A very excellent description is given of the camp, the 
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construction of the tents, the discipline, occupations, &c. of the 
soldiers. In the meantime the British cruisers on the coast con- 
tributed no small share in varying the employments of the French 
army. The latter, both officers and men, appear to have been 
fairly driven to distraction by the annoyances of their enemy, and 
at last their sensibility to alarm at the deeds of the British cruis- 
ers became so exquisite, as to lead them into the most ludicrous 
acts of extravagance for the purposes of precaution. Thus, one 
morning in March, 1804, the whole of the inhabitants of the 
coast were horror-struck at seeing the copy of an order sent by 
Villatte, to every town and village in the district of the camp, 
announcing the following horrible intelligence :— 


‘The English, unable to conquer us by force, are recurring to their last 
resource: THE PLAGUE. Five bales of cotton have just been cast upon our 
coast: I hasten to give you notice of it. From St. Frieux to the mouth 
of the Canche, all the troops are at their posts; patrols are spread along 
the strand, and are accompanied by the custom-house officers. In sight 
of this battery, and almost within shot, are a frigate and two sloops of war 
belonging to the enemy; also several small fishing-boats, which I presume 
contain other bales of cotton. As no one is allowed to take out any boat 
or vessel, I have just received the order to fire at everything that may ap- 
pear in the sea within the range of our batteries.—pp. 204, 205. 


The intelligence was conveyed to Paris, and the First Consul, 
a man of the world, and exempted from the epidemic fear which 
seemed to reign at Boulogne, wrote down expressly to Ney, di- 
recting him to ascertain the truth of the story. Ney in a very 
short time satisfied himself that this alleged horrible attempt 
which had thus terrified the whole country, was founded on no 
better evidence than the finding of an old hammock on the 
sea-shore by some fishermen! 

All this is in perfect keeping with the French character: it 
shows the latitude to which people will carry their credulity when 
their prejudices succeed in putting out the eyes of their reason. 
But, as if to compensate for the folly of the French in thus im- 
puting so gross an act of villainy tothe English, the authors of 
this biography proceed to describe sertat¢m the pretended acts of 
the British agents at the various courts of Kurope, done with the 
object of overturning the existing French government. The 
means imputed to them, whereby they sought to effect their pur- 
poses, are mostly of that diabolical character which is represented 
by assassination, murder, &c. But unhappily for the credit of 
France, its rooted aversion to England is still as influential as 
ever in producing that obliquity of vision which makes monsters 
of the English in the eyes of Frenchmen; and the bales of plague- 
infected cotton in 1804 had, we firmly believe, just as much of a 
real existence, as the plans of brutal murder imputed to the 
foreign ambassadors from England by the family of Marshal 
Ney in 1833. 
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It is scarcely necessary for us to remind the reader that the grand 
project of English invasion, that most laughable French South- 
sea bubble, was an abortion. We shall never forget the history 
told us by a French gentleman who witnessed the departure of 
Napoleon on the morning when he came to the resolution of aban- 
doning this foolish but most costly enterprize. The great man 
had first surveyed from the high town where he resided in Bou- 
logne, a contest between an English and a French vessel off the 
coast, and he abruptly jumped on his horse in the affliction of a 
mortified man, when he saw his myrmidons on board actually 
prostrated on deck from sea-sickness, while the English were vin- 
dicating the true character of sailors and warriors. Despair of 
success, certainty of defeat and disaster, were the real causes of 
the suspension of the threatened invasion ; but by a lucky coinci- 
dence, at the very moment that this determination became indis- 
pensable in the opinion of Napoleon, Austria declared war against 
France, thus furnishing a plausible excuse to Frenchmen for the 
cowardly flight which they made from Boulogne. The history of 
the grand design of the French, whereby they deceived England, 
and caused her to bend to their stratagem of dispersing her ships, 
and thus weakening her strength, is a foolish fable, and only cal- 
culated to excite contempt. : 

We have already stated that the second volume of the work, 
being the concluding one, brings the history of the hero down to 
1805. ‘The events of that year, being the only ones recorded after 
those connected with the invasion of England, consist of the cam- 
paign with Austria, which enabled the French to reach the Da- 
nube, the actions at Elchingen, and the surrender of Ulm, with 
the army of Mack. 

In the appendix to the second volume will be found a series of 
observations by the Marshal, under the title of ‘* Military Studies 
by Marshal Ney, written for the use of his Officers. ”As this por- 
tion of the work is before the public under the auspices of Major 
James, we shall postpone any notice of it at present. 

With that candour which from sound policy we habitually 
adopt towards our readers, we have freely stated our opinions as 
they arose on an impartial consideration of this work; we have 
complained of the spirit in which it is written, and which we should 
alike condemn were it to be betrayed even amongst our own coun- 
trymen. We have shown that national jealousy, and the pride 
of country have operated on the biographers of Ney to such an 
extent, as to delude them into misrepresentations and misconstruc- 
tions of motives, which are as inconsistent with the charities of 
civilized life as they are opposed to the integrity of history. We, 
however, feel that we might justly earn some portion of the blame 
which we may be charged with so readily apportioning, were we 
to withhold our testimony to the real merits of these volumes. 
They will be found to constitute a valuable contribution to litera- 
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ture, illustrating, if not actually supplying, materials for the deeply 
interesting and most instructive annals of the existing political 
era. ‘They shed on many points of dark diplomatic intrigue, a 
light which will serve as a beacon for the future adventurer who 
will have to navigate the boisterous and intricate ocean of Euro- 
pean history during the last sixty years; whilst, in the graphic de- 
tails which they contain of military movements, of actions, sieges, 
and protracted campaigns, posterity will be enabled to obtain a 
closer approximation to the knowledge of the system of warfare 


carried on in these times than it might have been in their power, 
without such aid, to obtain. 
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Art. IlI].—The Fleet Registers; comprising the History of 
Fleet Marriages, and some Account of the Parsons and Mar- 
riage-house-keepers, with Extracts from the Registers. To 
which are added Notices of the May Fair, Mint, and Savoy 
Chapels, and an Appendix relating to Parochial Registration. 
By JoHN SouTHERDEN Burn, author of the History of Parish 


Registers. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Rivingtons, Butterworth, 
Suter, 1833. 


Here is a singular subject to engage the curiosity of the many, 
and to puzzle the philosophy of the few—here is a record at 
which we scarcely know whether we should laugh or weep. ‘The 
merriment, indeed, if excited, we fear would prove of the hectic 
kind ; the smile, in such a case, would sit upon the countenance, 
merely an emblem of mockery, and sadly contrasting with the me- 
lancholy feelings existing within. 

The very novel and eccentric branch of the domestic history of 
the metropolis which forms the theme of this volume, like many 
other interesting discoveries, appears to be the result of accident. 
Mr. Burn, who has paid great attention to the important question 
of parochial registers, had the good fortune to direct his inquiring 
mind into many a path hitherto left untrodden, and no result of 
his ingenuity and research appears to us to claim a greater de- 
gree of interest than that which has accrued from his labours in 
tracing the strange archives of the Fleet Prison, those of May 
Fair, the Mint, and Savoy Chapels. Not only is the use which 
he has made of this result remarkable for its novelty and its im- 
portance, but all the collateral notices, historical, local, and per- 
sonal, which he has allied with it, constitute together one of the 


pleasantest volumes which it has been our fortune of late to 


peruse. 


Although from time immemorial marriages were regarded as 
sacred rites throughout all countries where the religion of Rome 
prevailed ; still, in many parts of Europe, and in England espe- 
cially, the intervention of a clergyman was not considered as essen- 
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tial to the matrimonial contract, and we may calculate, accordingly, 
that a vast proportion of marriages were no more than private 
agreements between the parties themselves, or their parents or 
friends. Such a state of things would naturally lead to abuses: 
that is to say, clandestine engagements, with all their pernicious 
and demoralizing consequences, would be frequent. That such, 
indeed, was the case, is historically established by the decree of 
the council of Trent in 1429, whereby marriages were declared 
invalid except in those instances where a priest and two witnesses 
were present. The decree was not enforced in England, and the 
old practice continued for just three centuries and a quarter, al- 
though a form existed in this country from a much earlier period 
for giving solemnity to marriages, and though the obligation to 
observe it was recommended by a penalty of ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. It should, however, be stated that the private modes of 
contracting marriages, or marriages not accompanied by solemni- 
ties or other public sanctions, were recognized by the law; at the 
same time that certain privileges were exclusively granted to 
those who complied with the law. ‘The practice, therefore, of 
contracting marriages in those times was very indefinite, it con- 
sisted of a contract per verba de presenti, that is to say, between 
persons entering into a present engagement to become man and 
wife, or a promise per verba de futuro, which was an agreement to 
become husband and wife at some future time, if the promise were 
followed by consummation, andconstituted marriage without the in- 
tervention of a priest; for the contract per verba de presenti was 
held to be a marriage complete in substance, but deficient in ce- 
remony. Although the promise per verba de futuro of itself was 
incomplete in both points, yet the cohabitation of the parties after 
exchanging the mutual promise, implied such a present consent 
at the time of the sexual intercourse, as to perfect the marriage 
in substance and give it equal validity with the contract de pre- 
senti, that is to say, the validity of an irregular marriage, which 
could not be annulled by the Ecclesiastical Court, though it 
might be censured for its informality, nor could the vinculum be 
affected by a subsequent regular marriage. 

Banns were first directed to be published in England in 1200, 
by Canon Hubert Walter; still private marriages continued, and 
even so late as 1686 we find that the churches and chapels, which 
were exempted from the visitation of the ordinary, were resorted 
to for the ceremony by couples who were opposed to the formal 
mode of marriage. 

The exact period at which the Fleet Prison became a sort of 
chapel for the purpose of clandestine marriage is not well ascer- 
tained. ‘There is in the Lansdowne MSS., in the British Mu- 
seum, a letter from Alderman Lowe to Lady Hickes, in which 
the writer informs her of a marriage which took place in the 
‘ Fleette.” This letter is dated in 1613, and the terms in which 
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it is couched pretty well indicate that the writer was speaking of 
some notorious place, and that he implied some reflection on one 
of the parties to the marriage. The origin of the practice of 
marrying in prisons appears to have grown up by degrees. The 
chapels and other places to which we have already alluded, as 
being open to those who refused to undergo the public cere- 
mony, were gradually diminished by authority, and thus the prac- 
tice being exiled, as it were, from all legitimate localities, found 
refuge in the prisons, where it was carried on an extensive 
scale by ministers, or persons pretending to be such. ‘I'he cha- 
racter of the ministers who solemnized these marriages may be 


judged of from some of the acts of parliament of the time. ‘Thus 


the 7th and 8th Wm. III. cap. 35, recites the 6th and 7th Wm. 
cap. 7, sec. 52, and that it was passed for the better levying the 
duty of 5s. on licences and certificates, but was found ineffectual, 
because the penalty of 100/. was not extended to every offence of 
the same person, and because the parsons employed poor and in- 
digent ministers, without benefices or settled habitations, and be- 
cause many ministers being in prison for debt and otherwise, mar- 
ried persons for lucre and gain. 

In the notes of one of these Fleet parsons, named Walter 
Wyatt, taken in the year 1736, and preserved by accident, some 
remarks occur which betray the influence of a compunctious feel- 
ing operating on the mind of the writer. He says that it would 
be of no use to advise those who are concerned in the Fleet mar- 
riages to give every man his due and learn the way of truth; not 
so much as the priest, he declares, can do the thing that is just 
and right there, unless he designs to starve. Tor by lying, bul- 
lying, and swearing, he writes down, to extort money from the 
silly and unwary people, you advance your business, and get the 
pelf, which always wastes like snow in a sun-shiny day. ‘The fear 
of the Lord, continues Walter Wyatt, is the beginning of wisdom; 
the marrying in the Fleet is the beginning of eternal woe. ‘lhe 
following paragraph, extracted from the Grub-street journal of 
July 20, 1782, affords some ground of justification for the obser- 
vations of Wyatt. ‘‘ On Saturday last a Fleet parson was con- 
victed before Sir Ric. Brocas of forty-three oaths (on the infor- 
mation of a plyer for weddings there), for which a warrant was 
granted to levy 4/. 6s. on the goods of the said parson; but, upon 
application to his worship, he was pleased to remit ls. per 
oath; upon which the plyer swore he would swear no more 
against any man upon the like occasion, finding he could get no- 
thing by it.” 

There is no doubt that many of the early Fleet marriages were 
performed at the chapel of the Fleet: that they were also per- 
formed in rooms fitted up in taverns, and in private houses in the 
neighbourhood of the Fleet prison. The parsons took the fees, 
allowing a portion of them to the plyers, or what we should now 
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call the cads. The tavern-keepers, in whose houses the mar- 
riages took place, were entitled to a portion of the fees, besides 
their profits from the liquors drank on these gay occasions. In 
some instances the tavern-keepers kept a parson on their esta- 
blishment at a weekly salary of twenty shillings; while others, 
upon a wedding-party arriving, sent for any clergyman they 
might please to employ, and divided the fee with him. Most of 
the taverns near the Fleet kept their own registers, in which (as 
well as in their own books) the parsons entered the weddings. 

The author has an engraving of a ‘‘ Fleet Wedding,” (pub- 
lished about 1747,) ‘‘ between a brisk young sailor and his land- 
lady’s daughter at Rederiff:” it represents the old Fleet market 
and prison, with the sailor, landlady, and daughter, just stepping 
from a hackney-coach, while two Fleet parsons in Senna are 
offering their services. ‘The verses written below the print are 
as follow:— 


“‘ Scarce had the coach discharg’d its trusty fare, 
But gaping crowds surround th’ amorous pair; 
The busy Plyers make a mighty stir, 

And whisp’ring cry, D’ye want the Parson, Sir? 
Pray step this way—just to the Pen in Hand, 
The Doctor’s ready there at your command; 
This way (another cries); Sir, I declare, 

The true and ancient register is here: 


Th’ alarmed Parsons quickly hear the din, 
And haste with soothing words t’ invite ’em in: 
In this confusion jostled to and fro, 

Th’ inamoured couple know not where to go; 
Till slow advancing from the coaches side, 

Th’ experienc’d matron came, (an artful guide, ) 
She led the way without regarding either, 

And the first Parson splic’d ’em both together.” 


The companion to this engraving is “‘ The Sailor’s Fleet Wed- 
ding Entertainment,” which represents the party sitting at table 
round a bowl of punch, with pipes, &c. 

Although successive acts were passed by the legislature for the 
purpose of putting down such irregularities as the Fleet mar- 
riages, yet the practice seems to have flourished, nor could the 
gross abuses even committed by the parsons engaged in it succeed 
in diminishing the number of its votaries. In order to give some 
insight into the nature of these abuses, we shall quote the letter 
which has been cited by Mr. Burn from the Grub-street Journal 
of January 1735. It is a document of the most curious kind, and 
will amply repay the trouble of a perusal. 


‘ Sir—There is a very great evil in this town, and of dangerous conse- 
quence to our sex, that has never been suppressed, to the great prejudice 
and ruin of many hundreds of young people every year; which I beg some 
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of your learned heads to consider of, and consult of proper ways and 
means to prevent for the future. I mean the ruinous marriages that are 
practised in the liberty of the Fleet and thereabouts, by a sett of drunken 
swearing parsons, with their myrmidons, that wear black coats and pretend 
to be clerks and registers to the Fleet. ‘These ministers of wickedness 
ply about Ludgate Hill, pulling and forcing people to some pedling ale- 
house or a brandy-shop to be married, even on a Sunday stopping them 
as they go to church and almost tearing their cloaths off their backs. To 
confirm the truth of these facts, I will give you a case or two which lately 
happened. Since Midsummer last a young lady of birth and fortune was 
deluded and forced from her friends, and by the assistance of a wry-neck- 
ed swearing parson married to an atheistical wretch, whose life is a con- 
tinued practice of all manner of vice and debauchery. And since the 
ruin of my relation, another lady of my acquaintance had like to have 
been trepanned in the following manner. ‘This lady had appointed to 
meet a gentlewoman at the Old Playhouse in Drury-lane: but extraordi- 
nary business prevented her coming. Being alone when the play was 
done, she bade a boy call a coach for the city. One dressed like a gentle- 
man helps her into it, and jumps in after her. ‘‘ Madam,” says he, “ this 
coach was called for me, and since the weather is so bad and there is no 
other, I beg leave to bear you company: I am going into the city and 
will set you down wherever you please.” The lady begged to be excused : 
but he bade the coachman drive on. Being come to Ludgate Hill, he 
told her his sister who waited his coming, but five doors up the court, 
would go with her in two minutes. He went, and returned with his pre- 
tended sister, who asked her to step in one minute, and she would wait 
upon her in the coach. Deluded with the assurance of having his sister’s 
company, the poor lady foolishly followed her into the house, when in- 
stantly the sister vanished ; and a tawny fellow in a black coat and a black 
wig appeared. ‘‘ Madam, you are come in good time, the Doctor was 
just a-going!” ‘ The Doctor!” says she, horribly frighted, fearing it 
was a madhouse: ‘* What has the Doctor to do with me?” “ To marry 
you to that gentleman: the Doctor has waited for you these three hours, 
and will be payed by you or that gentleman before you go!” ‘ That 
gentleman!” says she, recovering herself, “‘ is worthy a better fortune 
than mine,” and begged hard to be gone. But Doctor Wryneck swore 
she should be married, or if she would not he would still have his fee, 
and register the marriage from that night. ‘The lady finding she could 
not escape without money or a pledge, told them she liked the gentleman 
so well, she would certainly meet him to-morrow night, and gave them a 
ring as a pledge: which, says she, ‘“‘ was my mother’s gift on her death- 
bed, injoining that, if ever I married, it should be my wedding-ring.” By 
which cunning contrivance she was delivered from the black Doctor and 
his tawny crew. Some time after this I went with this lady and her 
brother in a coach to Ludgate Hill in the day-time, to see the manner of 
their picking up people to be married. As soon as our coach stopt near 
Fleet Bridge, up comes one of the myrmidons. ‘* Madam,” says he, 
“ you want a parson?” ‘ Who are you,” says I? “TI am the clerk and 
register of the Fleet.” ‘ Show me the chapel.” At which comes a se- 
cond, desiring me to go along with him.” Says he, “ ‘That fellow will 
carry you to a pedling alehouse.” Says a third, “ Go with me, he will 
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carry you to a brandy shop.” In the interim comes the Doctor, ‘‘ Madam,” 
says he, “ I'll do your jobb for you presently!” ‘ Well, gentlemen,” 
says I, “‘ since you can’t agree, and I can’t be married quietly, I'll put it 
off ’till another time :” so drove away. Learned Sirs, I wrote this in re~ 
gard to the honour and safety of my own sex; and if for our sakes, you 
will be so good as to publish it, correcting the errors of a woman’s pen, 
you will oblige our whole sex, and none more than, Sir, 
‘ Your constant reader and admirer, 
‘ Virtuous.’ 


In 1744, the metropolis was considerably excited by the mar- 
riage of the humble Henry Fox with the Duke of Richmond’s 
eldest daughter at the Fleet. In nine years afterwards Lord 
Hardwicke brought in the Marriage Bill, the 26th George II. 
By this statute it was declared felony, punishable by transpor- 
tation for sixteen years, for any person to solemnize marriage in any 
other than a church or public chapel, without banns or licence ; 
the marriage also, in such cases, was declared void. The interval 
which elapsed between the introduction and the passing of this 
bill was an abundant harvest for the Fleet parsons, and it is cal- 
culated that, on the 25th of March, the day previous to that on 
which the royal assent was given, no less than two hundred and 
seventeen marriages were solemnized at the Fleet. This act 
completely put an end to the detestable nuisance of Fleet 
marriages. 

A very curious account follows of the most notorious of the 
clergymen who performed marriages in the Fleet—and the illus- 
trations which are given of their characters, and the extracts 
cited from their registers, present such a mass of immorali tyas 
will scarcely allow us to transfer even a small portion of their 
contents to our pages. Mr. Burn next traces the transfer of the 
Fleet books into the hands of the Bishop of London, and finally 
into the hands of the government; and he adds a list, with occa- 
sional remarks, of many of the names of the persons married. 
With respect to the character of the Fleet registers, as autho- 
rities to be received as evidence in courts of justice, the judges 
appear to have at all times agreed that they were inadmissible as 
registers, but that, in a pedigree case, they might be recognised 
as declarations merely. 

But it was not alone in the Fleet, or in its vicinity, that these 
informal and clandestine marriages took place; they were pretty 
common in other parts of the metropolis, as the King’s Bench 
prison, Mint, the Savoy, and May Fair. The marriages at the 
King’s Bench were comparatively few, for it was situated at too 
great a distance in the suburbs to allow of its being preferred to 
places within the city ; but inits neighbourhood, in the borough, 
was the Mint, a place of refuge for thieves and malefactors of the 
worst character, and their localities, together with White Friars, 
the Alsatia, celebrated by Sir Walter Scott in the Fortunes of 
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Nigel, and also the Savoy, claimed to be privileged sanctuaries 
for debtors and criminals. In these asylums of wickedness, mar- 
riages were usually celebrated, and some of the registers are still 
preserved. It is stated as somewhat curious that, at the Savoy, 
none of these private marriages took place until those in the 
Fleet were stopped. ‘The Rev. John Wilkinson had the good 
fortune of being minister of the Savoy at that period, and by a 
writer of the time his marriages are represented as having brought 
him “ a profusion of cash, and instead of thinking of a rainy day, 
all was rat tat tat at the street door, and a variety of company. 
Easter-day was crowded from eight till twelve. So many pairs 
were for the indissoluble knot being tied, that he might have 
made a fortune had he been blessed with patience and prudence, 
and been contented with publishing the banns of marriage only. 
Many persons came out of curiosity to hear such a long list of 
pinsters announced.” 

Government, however, resolved not to tolerate his practice, 
and after vainly pursuing him for some time, the ministry suc- 
ceeded at last in bringing him to trial, and in having him sen- 
tenced to be transported. He was actually put on board a ship 
bound for Botany Bay, but, by stress of weather, she was driven 
into Plymouth, where the unhappy man died. He was the father 
of the famous comedian, ‘Tate Wilkinson. 

May Fair appears to have stood next to the Fleet in notoriety, 
and perhaps exceeded the latter in the number of its fashionable 
clandestine marriages. «A chapel was built at May Fair in 1730, 
and the minister was a famous person named Keith, who began 
to marry ad libitum, advertising in the newspapers the peculiar 
advantages of a marriage at May Fair. He gained so much in- 
fluence on the public mind as to convert his spiritual office into a 
very bishopric, as to its revenue. Mr. Keith was committed to 
the Fleet; but the weddings at May Fair were by no means 
slackened, for he caused a house to be fitted up as a chapel in 
that district, which he brought under the notice of all the king’s 
subjects by the following advertisement : 


*‘ To prevent mistakes, the little new chapel in May Fair, near Hyde 
Park Corner, is in the corner house opposite to the City side of the great 
chapel, and within ten yards of it, and the Minister and Clerk live in the 
same corner house where the little chapel is, and the License on a Crown 
Stamp, Minister and Clerk’s fees, together with the certificate, amount to 
one guinea, as heretofore; at any hour till four in the afternoon. And 
that it may be the better known, there is a porch at the door like a 
country church porch.’—pp. 97, 98. 


The most extraordinary and revolting stratagems were resorted 
to by Keith whilst yet in prison to keep up his name before the 
ublic, and the use to which he applied the circumstance of his 
wife’s death manifests the extreme depravity of his heart. The me- 
lancholy event was turned into an absolute puff by this man, who 
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commenced his paragraph in the same ingenious way as our mo- 
dern venders of Vie fag that is to say, it was contrived in such 
a way as to attract the attention of the reader by beginning with 
some astounding news, and then leading him on to the knowledge 
of the real facts which the writer was interested in communicat- 
ing. ‘The terms of Keith’s advertisement, as it appeared in the 
Daily Advertiser for the 23d of January, 1750, will best exhibit 
the character of the man. 


‘ We are informed that Mrs. Keith’s corpse was removed from her hus- 
band’s house in May Fair the middle of October last to an apothecary’s in 
South Audley St., where she lies in a room hung with mourning, and is 
to continue there till Mr. Keith can attend the funeral. The way to 
Mr. Keith’s Chapel is through Piccadilly by the end of St. James’s Street 
and down Clarges Street, and turn on the left-hand. The marriages (to- 
gether with a licence on a five shilling stamp and certificate) are carried 
on for a guinea as usual, any time till four in the afternoon, by another 
regular clergyman at Mr. Keith’s little Chapel in May Fair near Hyde 
Park Corner, opposite the Great Chapel and within ten yards of it: there 
is a porch at the door like a country church porch.’—p. 98. 


It appears from the Craftsman, in 1748, that one of Keith's 
sons died, when the father ordered the corpse to be carried on a 
bier from the Fleet to Covent-garden church-yard, having direct- 
ed the bearers to halt at several places for the purpose of ena- 
bling the populace to read in the inscription on the coffin a brief 
account of Keith’s persecution. ‘This unfortunate minister spent 
no less than fifteen years in prison, during which he made frequent 
appeals to public opinion. Amongst his productions written in the 
Fleet was a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Observations on the Act for pre- 
venting Clandestine Marriages,” prefixed to which was an engraved 
portrait of the author. Some extracts have been made from it 
by Mr. Burn, which, for their curious nature, we shall copy. 


‘ Happy isthe wooing that is not long a-doing, is an old proverb and a 
very true one, but we shall have no occasion for it after the 25th day of 
March next, when we are commanded to read it backwards, and from that 
period (fatal indeed to Old England!) we must date the declension of the 
numbers of the inhabitants of England.” ‘ As I have married many 
thousands, and consequently have on those occasions seen the humour of 
the lower class of people, 1 have often asked the married pair how long 
they had been acquainted; they would reply, some more, some less, but 
the generality did not exceed the acquaintance of a week, some only of a 
day, half a day, &c.” ‘ Another inconveniency which will arise from this 
Act will be, that the expense of being married will be so great, that few of 
the lower class of people can afford; for I have often heard a Flete-parson 
say, that many have come to be married when they have had but half-a- 
crown in their pockets, and sixpence to buy a pot of beer, and for which 
they have pawned some of their cloaths.” ‘ | remember once on a time, 
I was at a public-house at Radcliff, which then was full of sailors and 
their girls, there there was fiddling, piping, jigging, and eating; at length, 
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one of the tars starts up, and says, ‘ D—m ye, Jack, I'll be married just 
now ; I will have my partner, and. .... .” the joke took, and in less 
than two hours ten couple set out for the Flete. I staid their return. 
They returned in coaches; five women in each coach; the tars, some 
running before, others riding on the coach-box, and others behind. The 
cavalcade being over, the couples went up into an upper room, where 
they concluded the evening with great jollity. The next time I went that 
way, I called on my landlord and asked him concerning this marriage-ad- 
venture, he at first stared at me, but recollecting, he said those things 
were so frequent, that he hardly took any notice of them; for added he, 
it is a common thing when a fleet comes in, to have two or three hundred 
marriages in a week’s time, among the sailors. He humourously con- 
cludes “ Ifthe present Act, in the form it now stands, should (which I 
am sure is impossible) be of service to my country, I shall then have the 
satisfaction of having been the occasion of it, because the compilers there- 
of have done it with a pure design of suppressing my Chapel, which makes 


me the most celebrated man in this kingdom, though not the greatest.” ’— 
p. 99. 


The threatened Marriage Act gave rise to various speculations 
on the part of Keith and his friends to find out how the new sta- 
tute could be evaded. Amongst other contrivances imputed to 
him by the wits of the day, was the establishment of a repository, 
where young men and women were to be disposed of in marriage 
by auction, and a catalogue was put into circulation on his behalf, 
of which the following is a copy :— 


* Catalogue of Males and Females to be disposed of in Marriage to the 
best bidder, at Mr. Keith’s Repository, in May Fair. 

* A young lady of £100,000 fortune—to be bid for by none under the 
degree of peers, or a commoner of at least treble the income. 

‘ A homely thing who can read, write, cast accounts, and make an ex- 
cellent pudding.—This lot to be bid for by none but country parsons. 

‘ A very pretty young woman, but a good deal in debt—would be glad 
to marry a member of parliament, or a Jew. 

‘A blood of the first-rate, very wild, and has run loose all his life, but 
is now broke, and will prove very tractable. 


‘ Five templars—all Irish. No one to bid for these lots of less than 
£10,000 fortune. 


‘ Wanted four dozen of young fellows, and one dozen of young women, 
willing to marry to advantage—to go to Nova Scotia.”—p. 101. 


From the specimens which we have given of the merits of this 
work, the reader will be fully able to appreciate its value. A 

eat deal of approbation is due to Mr. Burn, for the inde- 
fatigable zeal which marks his researches in this very curious and 
very important inquiry. ‘The lists of persons married in the 
Fleet, and the other matrimonial marts in London, will prove to 
many existing families a source of information, such as they will 
little expect to see recorded. 
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Art. IV.—Lectures on the History and Principles of Painting. 
By Tuomas Purturrs, Esa., R.A., F.R.S., & F.S.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Painting in the Royal Academy. 1 vol. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Longman, Rees, & Co., 1833. 


In the preface to these lectures, Mr. Phillips has devoted a few 
pages to the discussion of a question which, from its importance, 
at once challenges our attention. After giving an interesting de- 
scription of a journey which he made into Italy, the classic region 
where the true principles of his profession are alone adequately 
developed, he does not hesitate to express his apprehension 
that the great principles and power exhibited in the wonderful 
paintings of the Florentine school never can be expected to be 
unfolded in this country. This conclusion he arrives at princi- 
pally by taking it for granted that the moral causes, which have 
produced such marvellous excellence in Italy, cannot, by possibi- 
lity, be generated in this country, so different are the means in 
England and in Italy of affecting the temperament of genius. 
Mr. Phillips exhorts us only to recollect to what great end the 
works to which he has alluded were directed; he asks us to re- 
member where they were performed, and under whose direction 
they were continued and completed. The answer which he 
supplies to his own questions show that they were wrought at the 
instigation of men governing at the head of a great ruling power, 
actuated by the necessity of maintaining that power by all that 
could stimulate the public mind to abstraction from worldly consi- 
derations, to devotedness to religious feeling, and to that venera- 
tion for the mysteries of religion under the influence of which the 
directors sought to secure submission to superior knowledge, and 
supposed superior sanctity. 

Again, he repeats, this vast work was done in the expectation, 
founded on the susceptibility of the human heart, or rather in the 
certain benefit to be drawn from it, that an ample return would 
be made to those who promoted it, when the natural influence 
of the scenes represented, exciting the zeal of devotees, should 
also extend the influence of their system of religion; and with it 
that of the power they held, and were desirous to preserve. So 
great and so important was the end for which paintings of reli- 
gious subjects, or subjects involving reflections tending to impress 
religious feelings were wrought; and such the men and the mo- 
tives which led onwards the cultivation, and the useful applica- 
tion of the art through successive centuries: and stimulated 
others, endowed with the most brilliant genius, to devote their 
minds and lives to the study of it. It had the intended effect for 
a while; but it is past and is gone, or at least with us; disap- 
pearing with the establishment of Protestantism. ‘There can, 
however, be no greater proof of the efficacy of painting when ju- 
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diciously applied, than the apprehension, which has been repeat- 
edly evinced, of danger to the purity of religious worship should 
victiiien be permitted to adorn our churches. 

We presume, then, that Mr. Phillips’s conclusion is, that the 
church and dissenting religious houses of Great Britain are ut- 
terly closed for ever against the painter's art, and, in that case, it 
would be useless to consider the propriety of renewing the prohi- 
bition. It is no doubt with such a conviction on his mind that 
he confines himself to an humbler prospect, and is satisfied with 
speculating merely on the effects of paintings on the general 
mind in a political and moral point of view. ‘The same power of 
art which excites the religious feelings, and makes them glow in 
the bosom of him who contemplates the terrible circumstances of 
a crucifixion, surely will have equal force upon the natural senti- 
ments of the human mind, which inspire a love of justice, a ten- 
dency to charity, and a due appreciation of moral duties. If this 
be the case, will it not be legitimate to infer that painting, from 
its peculiar nature, may become an important instrument in the 


diffusion of virtue? Let us hear Mr. Phillips on this interesting 
subject :— 


‘ Were our halls of justice to be adorned with pictures illustrative of 
subjects which exemplify the power and certainty with which crime is ac- 
companied by sorrow and misery, and sooner or later punished; or how 
honesty and rectitude of conduct is blessed and rewarded: Were there, in 
like manner, exhibited in our rooms devoted to public meetings pictures 
relative to the subjects usually discussed there, to the value of moral prin- 
ciples, or to illustrate facts whereby mankind had obtained 'great benefits 
or suffered great privations : Were our corporations and great communi- 
ties to suspend in their halls, from time to time, paintings representing 
those circumstances which gave rise to their establishment, or of events 
illustrative of their object, or of their charitable and useful proceedings : 
Were the chambers of our palaces to be adorned with scenes commemo- 
rative of great and public important events, beneficial and honourable to 
the nation, such as occupy a large portion of its history, and furnish re- 
cords for remote periods: were, I say, these conjoined and important in- 
fluences once set in motion for the employment of the historical painter, it 
can scarcely be supposed that no benefit would accrue to each and all 
concerned ; or that much important and beneficial instruction and infor- 
mation could not be conveyed to the minds of the public by such means. 
By such a mode of proceeding, national points of interest might be created 
for the employment of the art, which would most effectually tend to ad- 
vance its cultivation to a state of worthy and honourable rivalry with the 
best of other countries ; and without which it must of necessity languish, 
and remain at a comparatively lower degree of importance.”—p. xxiii. 


With respect to the objection which would with so much jus- 
tice be raised at this moment by those who turn to the embar- 
rassed condition of our finances, Mr. Phillips has a resource in 
the very moderate amount of the claim which he puts forward. 
“If the government,” he says, ‘‘ would devote two or three thou- 
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sand pounds annually to the purpose, placed under proper con- 
trol, all that relates to the palaces, the halls of parliament, and 
public offices, might progressively be obtained; and if our public 
corporations and great communities would but set apart from five 
to one hundred pounds per annum, according to their several 
sources of wealth, as a fund for the purpose, every end required 
of them would, in like manner, be answered: and they would ob- 
tain their share of the honour and the respect due to those who 
assist in the cultivation of the fine and liberal arts.” 

Leaving this subject for the present to the judgment of our 
readers, we proceed to the consideration of the contents of this 
volume. The number of lectures amounts to ten, the four first 
being devoted to the history of painting. ‘The three succeed- 
ing discourses are upon the subjects of invention, design, and 
composition in painting, and the three remaining lectures on co- 
louring, chiaro-oscuro, and on the application of the principles 
of painting. 

We have already alluded to the journey which Mr. Phillips 
made to Italy. This step he was induced to take on the occa- 
sion of his accession to the office of Professor of Painting; for it 
was natural for him to feel that he ought not to rest satisfied 
with repeating the thoughts of others, whatever was. his confi- 
dence in the person from whom he derived them, and that it 
would only be a fair compliance with the moral claims upon him 
to take the opportunity of observing and deciding for himself. 
Accordingly, in company with a most intelligent friend and bro- 
ther artist, Mr. Phillips proceeded to Italy. In examining the 
works of the different ages, forming the long interval between 
the tenth and the seventeenth centuries, he found that there 
were two important points connected with the art of painting, 
upon which the works of all former visitors, that had been acces- 
sible to him, afforded him very imperfect ideas. In the first 
place he was struck with surprise and pleasure at the propriety 
and even perfection of feeling and understanding with which the 
paintings of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were exe- 
cuted. The writers who affected to describe these compositions, 
either conveyed inadequate ideas of their merits, or exaggerated 
them. ‘ We found,” says Mr. Phillips, ‘‘also, on continued conse- 
cutive inquiry into the progress ofthe art towards perfection, this 
same feeling, extending itself through the works of all the better 
masters. We found it to be that, which all subsequent embel- 
lishments, added progressively to the practice of the art, were 
adopted to adorn, and support; and being so adorned and sup- 
ported, forming in fact the foundation of the beauty most to 
be admired in the works of Raffaelle and M. Angelo: the finish- 
ed ground-work of our faith in art, in all that relates to form and 
to expression.” 

Mr. Phillips acutely observes, that the property which he has 
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just been dwelling upon in these ancient paintings, is exceedingly 


well deserving the careful attention of the student, because the 
rich embellishments will be almost always certain of taking care, 
as it were, of themselves, whilst the power of giving suitable 
form and expression requires deep study, and can only be at- 
tained by care and attention. The second of the important dis- 
coveries which remunerated Mr. Phillips for the trouble of his 
journey to Italy was, that the whole of his previous notions of the 
works of Michel Angelo were altogether inadequate; for, though 
his mind was fully impressed, from the descriptions of Reynolds 
and Fuseli, with the grand style in which these works are wrought, 
still he was by no means sufficiently prepared to find a still 
greater power exhibited in them, creating and predominating 
over it. Hence, we find, Mr. Phillips dwelling on the merits of 
the older painters, such as Giotto, with the enthusiasm of new- 
born delight. He says that the labours of Giotto, as well as of 
Cimabue, have been very unfairly presented to us in England; 
and that, instead of being compositions in that meagre, dry, in- 
sipid style, which we should have believed them to be, from the 
daubs foistered upon some persons in England as genuine, they 
exhibit a correspondence in principle with good Greek art, not- 
withstanding their imperfection in minor parts. This is the true 
source of historical painting, and which controlled the Florentine 
school, and was the source of that perfection which was finally 
completed by Raffaelle. Mr. Phillips has found attractions in 
Giotto’s paintings, which amply compensate for their acknow- 
ledged imperfections. He has been struck by the fullness of the 
feeling which they display—well-directed, ardent, concentrated 
feeling! by which the artist’s mind was engaged in comprehend- 
ing the points most worthy of display in the subject he under- 
took to represent, and led to the clearness and intelligence with 
which he has selected them: add to this, the simplicity and abi- 
lity with which he has displayed that feeling. It directed him in 
selecting his figures, and combining his groups; disposing the 
figures in actions becoming their characters; giving them ex- 
pressions and situations, at once appropriate to those characters, 
and to the scene in which they were engaged; thus alluring the 


o) 
spectator till he becomes a participator in it, forgetful of the fic- 


tion and its defective accompaniments. 

This quality is described as being peculiarly manifested in the 
series of pictures by Giotto, illustrating the Life of St. Francis, 
in the great church of Assisi, but still better on the walls of the 
church called the Annunciata, in the amphitheatre at Padua, in 
which composition will be found by students the real source of 
pathos in painting. The work to which Mr. Phillips alludes 1s 
a series of pictures done in fresco, and still in good preservation, 
presenting graphic scenes from the histories of the Virgin and 
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the Saviour. The author’s remarks on these compositions amply 
deserve attention. 


‘ The compositions are simple, and go direct to their point. They are 
of that kind, which aims at explaining its object, and seeks for little or no 
unnecessary matter. The simplest principles are relied upon with secu- 
rity and effect. Proportion is well maintained, and like that adopted by 
Raffaelle. The figures are admirably employed, arranged most efficient] 
and frequently with beautiful effect, in lines and in contrasts; the heads 
sometimes appear to be portraits, but most commonly are ideal, and have 
just and powerful expressions. The painting is very broad and simple, 
generally with little or nothing of the meagerness which is seen in the 
works ofothersof the time. I have already spoken of their imperfections : 
they belong to the period. Plain blue skies, of one colour from top to 
bottom; golden glories, raised partially from the ground, round the heads 
of Christ and his Apostles, the Virgin, and other holy characters ; imper- 
fect drawing of the hands and feet; but they are always well disposed, 
the hands particularly so, and the actions of the fingers are the offspring 
and the tokens of expression. The naked figure is always ill drawn, 
wherever it appears, and its colour dull and imperfect. The light and 
shade is the product of common daylight, without any attempt at the ar- 
tificial effect of chiaro-oscuro. Of draperies he was a perfect master ; 
and it is an extremely curious thing to observe, that the intricacies of 
drawing, which, you all know are presented in drapery, were so com- 
pletely overcome by him, who erred so egregiously in drawing the naked 
figure. He seems to have been rather too conscious of his power in this 
respect, as some of the compositions are overloaded with it; but it is al- 
ways appropriate to the persons or characters, conducted in the foldings 
with good sense, and well exhibiting the limbs of the figures. The ar- 
rangements of the masses are large in their style, and of a class which 
Raffaelle appears to have imitated, and not often surpassed.’—pp. 40, 41. 


Proceeding with the historical account in the second lecture, 
Mr. Phillips enters upon that curious portion of the Florentine 
annals which relates to the immediate applications of pictures to 
or upon the altars of the church. This, he informs us, first oc- 
curred in the painting of small pictures of holy subjects upon the 
front of the predelle, or platforms raised upon the table, and on 
which is placed the holy chalice. Afterwards, but not till the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, long pictures, of divers sub- 
jects, divided by pilasters, and sometimes surrounded by saints 
and angels, were introduced, elevated upon the back of the pre- 
delle, or on the table. By degrees, the pilasters or divisions 
were taken away; the proportions of the figures, and the size of 
the pictures, increased; and the saints, instead of surrounding 
the picture like so many statues, were brought within it, accom- 
panying the Virgin and the Saviour in varied positions and ac- 
tions. Thus were formed those anomalous compositions of holy 
personages which now so overload the altars of the churches of 
Italy, and the collections of the cognoscenti. 
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The most celebrated of the successors of Giotto, or rather the 
individual on whom his genius seems to have descended, was 
Masaccio, whose merits may still be studied in the church of the 
Carmelites, at Florence, and in the church of St. Clement, at 
Rome. Mr. Phillips considers this artist as the true precursor of 
Raffaelle in the application of painting as an agent in producing 
a dramatic effect. Raffaelle himself, indeed, has furnished some 
proofs of the truth of this suggestion, in adopting, in some of his 
ablest compositions, the very figures painted by Masaccio. With 
the immediate successors of the latter celebrated painter, the se- 
cond of the epochs of the Florentine school terminated, giving 
way to the dawn of that splendid light which was poured on 
Italy by the rise of the constellation that was formed by a Michel 
Angelo and a Raffaelle. A highly instructive observation falls 
from Mr. Phillips, in reference to the period at which we have 
now arrived. He calls the attention of the student to the fact, 
that nearly two hundred years had elapsed between the time 
when painting was restored in Italy, and the era when it attained 
to its most polished state of perfection. And yet when we consi- 
der the pains that were exhausted in the meantime, together with 
the genius, industry, and perseverance, we shall be surprised to 
find that the highest degree of excellence was not sooner reached, 
particularly in a country, and in an age so peculiarly congenial to 
this particular branch of cultivation. Perhaps some share in 
occasioning this delay may be attributed to the partial absence of 
that encouragement from high quarters, which afterwards was so 
profusely poured upon the art; for it appears that, until the time 
of Raffaelle, there was no school of painting in Rome, nor was 
the taste for it before that epoch sufficient for the production of 
any great practical measures in its favour. No government had, 
up to this time, adopted the art, and though the church, in its in- 
dividual establishments, protected and promoted it perhaps to a 
greater extent than the public; still the Pope, in the very head- 
quarters of genius, and supported by diligence, scarcely employed 
a painter at all. It appears that the embellishments of the 
churches immediately within the superintendence of the papal 
court, consisted almost exclusively of mosaics, and that even when 
the painter’s art was sought, the artists of Florence and of Bo- 
logna were chiefly preferred. It was about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century that the Medici family in Florence, by a judicious 
encouragement of the arts, infused an enthusiasm and an ambi- 
tion into the genius of Italy, which declared itself in the extraor- 
dinary rapidity of the progress which painting made to the highest 
rank of perfection. ‘The artists now, no longer satisfied with the 
beaten track, began to appeal to the human figure itself, which 
they studied with unwearied perseverance, and, giving the reins 
to their excited imaginations, ventured upon the embodying of 
the spirits of the other world. The artist who claims distinction 
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in this field, as senior, is Signorelli da Cortona, whose Resur- 
rection, Punishment of the Wicked, and Reward of the Just, as 
they are reen in the Duomo at Orvieto, with other minor com- 
positions in the same church, display a vivid imagination, bold 
and daring foreshortenings, accompanied by great vigour of line; 
exhibiting perfect knowledge of the anatomy of the human figure, 
employed by a varied and fertile invention in striking contrasts 
and combinations; and with an almost complete abandonment of 
the style of arrangement and effect which had till then been the 
guide of the school. The skill he there exhibited, fully justifies 
a belief in the declaration of Vasari, and of others, that Michel 
Angelo attentively studied his works. 

Lionardo da Vinci was a contemporary of Signorelli, and was 
fortunate in being able to add to the art a novel and important 
faculty, the now well-known quality chiaro-oscuro. Before the 
era of Da Vinci, little more was attended to by even the Floren- 
tine artists, in respect of light and shade in their pictures, than 
their management according to the natural varieties, as those 
were ordinarily presented to their observation. The grand prin- 
ciple of the change effected by Da Vinci, was his selections of a 
concentrated light; he then threw a large quantity of shade upon 
his figures, and united these shades with the grounds of relief. 
The practice, however, was timidly pursued by its inventor; it 
was subsequently improved upon, but moderately, by Fra. Barto- 
lomeo, and Mariotti Albertinelli, and only received from the hands 
of Correggio, that breadth and spirit which were absolutely essen- 
tial to its perfection. We participate deeply in the feeling of re- 
gret which Mr. Phillips expresses when he tells us that the cele- 
brated composition, “ ‘The Last Supper” of Da Vinci, is now only 
aruin. The description, therefore, of this master-piece of hu- 
man ingenuity becomes doubly valuable; and when we state that 
the passage which we are about to give is drawn from notes taken 
on the spot where the picture was to be seen, by Mr. Phillips, 
no apology need be made for claiming for it the reader’s best at- 
tention. | 


‘Mr. Hilton and myself examined its condition with careful and minute 
attention, and could with difficulty find a portion of its original surface. 
The little we did find, exhibited to us an exceedingly well-prepared 
ground, smooth to the highest degree, and the painting upon it free, firm, 
and pure. Till this time all paintings on walls had been wrought in 
fresco ; but oil painting, which had become known and practised in smaller 
works, better suited Da Vinci’s mode of proceeding, as it admits of re- 
touching or repeating; and unfortunately he adopted it here. He was 
not, however, the first who had employed it in that way; Domenico 
Veneziano, and one or two others, had made tempting examples for him ; 
and thus led to a result so unfavourable to his reputation. It would ap- 
pear that the vehicle which he employed, whatever it were, had no union 
with the ground, and therefore the surface cracked ; and whenever damp 
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found its way through those cracks, and between the painting and the 
ground, small parts of the former were thrown off, till at length large 
blotches were formed, exhibiting the white preparation beneath. These 
have at various times been filled up; and it had been well, if with that fillings 
up had rested the efforts of the restorers. But their attempts to match 
the remaining colours failing, as I suppose, they have taken the shorter 
method of cure, by repainting the whole surface of the part they were re- 
quired to mend; so that, at the present time, little or nothing, it may be 
said, remains of Lionardo, save the composition and the forms generally. 
Of the heads, there is not one untouched, and many are totally ruined. 
Fortunately, that of the Saviour is the most pure, being but faintly re- 
touched; and it presents even yet, a most perfect image of that Divine 
character. Whence arose the story of its not having been finished it is 
difficult now to conceive, and the history itself varies among the writers 
who have mentioned it. But perhaps a man so scrupulous as he, in the 
definement of character and expression, and so ardent in his pursuit of 


them, might have expressed himself unsatisfied, where all others could see 
only perfection. —pp. 65, 66, 67. 


Da Vinci has the reputation, in medical literature, of being the 
authority to whom we owe the first scientific tables of anatomy. 

From the description of the powers of Da Vinci, we pass over 
some mixed names to reach the account which the author gives 
of the works of M. Angelo, and here we find Mr. Phillips endow- 
ed with new powers of expression and of feeling, such as could 
emanate alone from genuine inspiration. ‘The sight of these 
works, he declares, filled him with astonishment and delight, and 
gave him the most ample opportunity for determining the inade- 
quacy of language to reach the power of actual vision. Mr. Phil- 
lips informs us that the copies and imitations of M. Angelo’s 
works, which are pointed out in these countries as giving a faith- 
ful idea of the style of the artist, are no more than so many prac- 
tical misrepresentations of that style, the faults of which are 
usually those portions that are most strictly adhered to. ‘The 
copyers and imitators of this master have, for the most part, en- 
tirely misunderstood the quality which constituted the intrinsic 
excellence of his art, their persuasion being that the varied gran- 
deur of outline, and those contrasts of form by which his works 
are distinguished, make up the whole of the characteristics of M. 
Angelo’s genius. But our author distinctly shows that these re- 
sults are only the products of a higher inherent quality, that they 
emanate from that strong feeling of his mind, which urged him to 
the greatest of human efforts, to master the most arduous of the 
tasks of the pencil, namely, that of imparting life and sentiment to 
his figures, by the appearance of motion. Hence the truth of the 
conclusion at which Mr. Phillips at last arrives, and which he ex- 
pressed by saying, that where the art of other men ended, that of 
M. Angelo began. Imagination seems to have been the home of 
the triumphant artist, and there alone was it that he rested with 
satisfaction. In the power of pourtraying a fact, Mr. Phillips 
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keenly remarks, that M. Angelo was far surpassed by Raffaelle; 
but in striking out a new path in his art, particularly in relation 
to the human figure, which he constituted into a new element of 
design, by increasing the grandeur of its form, by giving life and 
energy to its motions, intensity to the thoughts, and strength to 
the character which he represented; in accomplishing this, he 
repeats, he performed a prodigy which admits of no competitor 
near his throne. These at least were the feelings which filled 
the breast of our accomplished lecturer on contemplating the 
mighty performances of M. Angelo on the coving and ceiling of 
the Sistina Chapel, in the Vatican, and particularly in the figures 
of the Prophets, the Sibyls, and, above all, the form of Adam as 
he is seen in this magnificent group, and touched into living ex- 
istence by the Omnipotent hand. ‘‘ Whoever dwells upon it,” 
exclaims Mr. Phillips, rising with his subject to a strain of noble 
eloquence, ‘ whoever dwells upon it, till his sense imbibes the 
feeling it is calculated to inspire, will be led to the highest esti- 
mation of the imaginative power that conceived it. No art has 
yet surpassed that noble figure of the first man rising upwards at 
the divine command, to receive the spark of animation from the 
finger of his Almighty Creator; who self-impelled, and floating in 
the atmosphere, is surrounded by the acknowledged personifica- 
tions of his wisdom and his power; the secret agents of his sove- 
reign will, hidden from the view of man by the dark mantle that 
surrounds them! In the whole region of the art in which it has 
been my lot to range, I have met with no picture so full, so just, 
so spiritual, yet so simple as this; so grand and solemn in its 
effect; yet without the aid of that customary resort of those who 
make the grand and imposing their aim—darkness. There is 
poetic feeling of the highest class; allegory of the most refined 
nature; the application of the art exalted to the noblest purpose. 

‘‘ It is in the peculiar power exhibited in that picture, that he 
stands as much apart from the practice of his predecessors, as by 
his grandeur of line, or the fulness of his breadth; and he stands 
so entirely apart, that no one, whose works I have seen, approaches 
him. Even in his most capricious compositions, and it cannot be 
denied that many deserve that title, that power of imparting life, 
and motion, and sentiment prevails, and distinguishes him from 
all others.” 

The commemoration of Raffaelle is by no means so enthusias- 
tically dwelt upon by Mr. Phillips as that of M. Angelo; but still 
there is a serenity about the panegyric of the latter, which is 
quite in accordance with the character of the artist, at the same 
time that it takes nothing from the amount of praise bestowed on 
his memory. Raffaelle is particularly eulogized by Mr. Phillips 
for the perseverance and steadiness with which he cultivated 
truth and beauty in all their purity. He was the great dramatist 
of the pencil, and displayed those ever-fascinating scenes which 
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are made up of the actions of men, under the influence of various 
characters and passions. It is true that a difference subsisted 
between M. Angelo and Raffaelle in this respect, that, whilst the 
former drew the whole of his resources from himself, the latter 
was a debtor in no small degree to his predecessors; but this im- 
perfection was amply redeemed by the one main quality which 
constitutes the true antiseptic that preserves in youthful fresh- 
ness the memory of Raffaelle,—the extension and refinement of 
picturesque historical composition, and this, of which he was the 
true inventor, he conducted with the highest and soundest sense. 
The result of a comparison, which is admirably instituted by 
Mr. Phillips between the two illustrious artists just spoken of, 
may be briefly summed up. Each of these triumphed in the 
branch to which he directed his great powers; each, therefore, 
retains his specific influence over our minds; and it is stated, as 
a curious fact by the lecturer, that such was the difference of ge- 
nius in these two men, that each failed most in that department 
where the other was most triumphant. Raffaelle, however, after 
all, is the painter of the heart; M. Angelo, by his towering ambi- 
tion and the exaltation of his flights, excites more of our admira- 
tion than of our affection; but Raffaelle is satisfied to remain 
amongst his fellow-creatures, and to cultivate the charities and 
sympathies of life with them. 

The peculiarities which distinguished the Florentine school, it 
must be remembered, were confined to a portion only of Italy; 
for in the Venetian section of her territory, as well as in the Lom- 
bard district, distinct schools of art existed, the first being repre- 
sented by Giorgione and Titian, and the latter by Correggio. ‘The 
Venetian painters were renowned for their colouring, and espe- 
cially for a species of chiaro-oscuro, perfectly separated in its 
principle from the chiaro-oscuro of Da Vinci, being the result of 
certain arrangements of light and dark, or warm and cold colours, 
and of artificial or imaginary effects of light and shade. Another 
prominent feature of the Venetians was the ingenious management 
of form ina picture. The Florentines may be said to have con- 
sidered it a matter of duty to tell a story fairly out in their pic- 
ture, and therefore to congregate alone in the scene such persons 
as formed the regular group of the dramatis personz: the Vene- 
tians on the other hand took the liberty of consulting their own 
taste, and granted the privilege of an appearance on the canvas 
to those figures alone which were sure to make an adequate re- 
turn by some very agreeable quality. But the grand object of 
the Venetian school at last came to be the colouring. The causes 
of this preference on the part of the Venetian masters, who seemed 
to think the principle of design of much inferior value, are sug- 
gested by Mr. Phillips as capable of being found in the circum- 
stance of the great influx of wealth into Venice between the ninth 
and sixteenth centuries. Engaged, observes Mr. Phillips, in vast 
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mercantile and warlike enterprises, that city became, by conquest 
and by purchase, the depot of immense treasures in wrought and 
costly marbles, and other works of art; though, excepting the re- 
nowned horses, and they are not of the finest quality, they were 
generally of the lower degraded periods. The spoils of Constan- 
tinople furnished sufficient to enrich, and even overload, the rude 
but imposing architecture of the principal church, St. Mark’s; in 
which the love of richness and costliness, in lieu of good taste, is 
rendered visible, not only by the variety of its splendid display of 
ancient columns and its windows of painted glass; but also, by 
the multitude of mosaics with gilded grounds, which almost en- 
tirely cover its walls. It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
splendour of effect obtained by those rich materials, the gold, the 
coloured glass and marbles, and the semivitrified colours, of which 
those mosaics are composed, became an object of emulation to the 
painters of Venice: an effect in perfect consonance with the false 
taste and the love of show, generated by the influence of the 
luxury attendant on wealth. 

We are unable to follow Mr. Phillips through the details which 
he pursues of the history of the Venetian and Lombardian schools; 
it will be sufficient for us to mention that in these three great 
schools, joining the Florentine with the other two, we find the 
three grand principles of painting separately cultivated and 
brought as near perfection as probably the hands of man may ever 
conduct them. 

The fourth lecture commences with the history of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools, and we regret that the masterly commen- 
taries of Mr. Phillips on the works of Rubens, Vandyke, Rem- 
brandt, and the rest of the glorious throng, must be passed over 
in silence by us. The course of these annals leads naturally to 
the consideration of the state of painting in England at the ear- 
liest era. It appears that up to the time of Charles I. the history 
of the art of painting in this country is destitute of every feature 
of interest, with the exception, however, of all that is recorded 
respecting the productions of Holbein and Sir Antonio More, 
who flourished during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 
It is very probable that had England been saved that melancholy 
check in her political career which she received from the Inter- 
regnum, and had Charles continued on the throne, this countr 
would have been far more advanced than she is at this day in the 
cultivation of the art. Charles began upon a splendid and secure 
principle to establish a taste, at least amongst the higher orders 
of his subjects, by making a large collection of pictures, by in- 
viting Titian to England, and employing both Rubens and Van- 
dyke. From the period of the barbarous destruction of the paint- 
ings by the Puritans, the history of British painting is a dead letter 
up to the reign of George II., when it was recovered in some 
degree from degradation by Sir J. Thornhill, Ramsay, Hudson, 
but especially by Hogarth. Sir Joshua Reynolds shortly after, 
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however, had the glory of restoring it suddenly to a state of ele- 
vation which rivalled the perfection of the very best age of the 


art. His genius was supported by the abilities of West, Barry, 
Wilson, Gainsborough, Opie, and Fuseli. Mr. Phillips speaks 
particularly of Hogarth and Sir Joshua Reynolds alone, alluding, 
however, in terms of unbounded eulogy to Sir Thomas Lawrence 
ina note. In his remarks on Reynolds, he does not hesitate to 
place him, as a portrait painter, above all other competitors in the 
world with the exception of Titian. The concluding remarks of 
Mr. Phillips in which he recapitulates the general results intended 
to be developed by his historical details, contain much that is in- 
structive and practical for the use of students. He says, 


‘If I have led you to a right understanding of this matter, you know 
that the great elevation of the art was obtained, only by the most vigorous 
exertions, the most emulative intelligence, and the most persevering indus- 
try, continued through the lapse of nearly three centuries by men of dis- 
tinguished talents; and directed to one end, or nearly so, in each of the 
schools wherein the art has flourished. 

‘Can we expect that it shall be maintained, where the like energy, the 
like exertions, the like elevated views are not upheld? Can we, without 
such exertions, reasonably hope to follow with success the career of those 
whose admirable talents have given to the art and its skilful professors a 
station and a name honourable among men of intellect, and estimable 
among the cultivated and the tasteful? No! the hope so founded would 
be vain! Philosophers in morals as in physics have told us, that like 
causes produce like effects throughout the whole of the operations of 
nature. 

‘ Skilful, and active exertion is therefore necessary through the whole 
course of a painter’s life. It is difficult for him to gain a good name in 
his art, still more difficult to preserve it; and nothing will effect that pur- 
pose, so important to him, but maintaining a constant reference in his 
mind, to its true object and end. 

* * + * * * 

‘The main point then wherein you may hope to lay the firm foundation 
of a good name, and elevate the art in your country to the estimation of 
the world, is by cultivating your minds, whilst you employ your hands; 
that you may not be led to zealous or enthusiastic admiration in the cause 
of error, Exert your whole power in the discovery of the most important 
point for your attention in every class of art; or in the subject, or object, 
in the delineation of which you are engaged. 

* All the productions of nature, from the highest to the lowest, have 
intrinsic character; and so have all the scenes and combinations in which 
they are presented to our view, or may be conceived by our imaginations. 
When you have attained the knowledge of that character in whatever you 
are imitating, preserve it, never lose sight of it, but apply the whole means 
of the art in your possession to its development; rendering it as attractive 
as you can, by the addition of all the power of beauty, of grace, and of 
taste, with which your minds may be endowed: but never permitting those 
adornments, which should give strength to character and to sentiment, to 
supersede them, It is only when this well-reculated union is obtained, 
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that the art of painting reaches its acme of perfection; becoming attractive 
by its beauty, whilst it impresses by its truth.—pp. 183—186. 


Upon the subjects of the succeeding lectures, including design, 
composition, &c. it would perhaps be altogether unwise for us to 
enter. ‘This portion of the lectures consists of so many details; 
these details are interwoven with one another so minutely, and 
besides the whole is so technical, being addressed to students, 
that, in order to render justice to Mr. Phillips, we should devote 
an extract of space to his work, that, however worthy of its me- 
rits, would still be inconsistent with our fundamental plan. We 
feel, also, that we have now placed before the reader such a pro- 
portion of the matter of the work as is entitled to the character of 
a fair specimen of its merits. We think that we have shown Mr. 
Phillips to be in possession of the very highest qualifications for 
either the practice of, or for communicating instruction in the art of 
painting; that he entertains for that art the genuine and well-di- 
rected affection, which bespeaks his sincerity as well as his natu- 
ral power of truly relishing the beauties with which it abounds; 
and we have failed egregiously in our review of his work, if we 
have not satisfied our readers that the dignity of the art has suf- 
fered no diminution in the hands of such an advocate. Mr. Phil- 
lips appears to have disdained that spirit of self-estimation, which 
would have led him to any manifestation of false taste in the 
treatment of his subject. He has clung perseveringly to the task 
which he was called upon to perform: in the execution of his du- 
ties as professor, he forgot that he was a painter by profession; 
and unaffected by any unworthy considerations, and authentically 
devoted to the interests of his art, he has left us a series of in- 
structions and admonitions on this great branch of civilizing in- 
fluences, which reflects the greatest honour on his character as a 
painter and a member of society. 





Art. V.—Tour of the American Lakes, and among the Indians 
of the North-West Territory, in 1830. Disclosing the charac- 
ter and prospects of the Indian race. By C. Colton. 2 Vols. 
12mo. London: Westley & Davies. 1833. 


WE suppose that, in time, we shall know something about Ame- 
rica. That country may now be very fairly represented as con- 
stituting the rage of our travelling circle. When this epidemic 
first made its appearance some twelvemonths ago, we imagined 
in our simplicity that it might easily be suspended; but we con- 
fess to a very fatal precipitancy of judgment in this matter, and 
now that after a year’s experience, we find authors going mad 
about the United States, and biting numbers of the British pub- 
lic, so as to place them in the same dilemma; under such circum- 
stances, we repeat, we are under the necessity of surrendering our 
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notions of propriety, and accommodating ourselves in some re- 
spect to the prevailing mania. 


We forget how many times it was in the course of the last sea- 


son that we landed at New York, and took the steamers, in 


company with some English friend who was labouring under the 
general influenza. However this may be, one thing is perfectly 
clear, that we entertain the most settled repugnance to go over 
the same scenes even once more, so truly tiresome is the monotony 
of the way, and so irksome must the results prove to those who 


would be bound to listen to the details of our journey. The au- 


thor, therefore, of the present volumes will excuse us if we take 
the liberty of selecting, according to our own taste, the particular 
localities in North America where we shall have the pleasure of 


meeting him; for in addition to the objections which we have stated 


to an indiscriminate association with him in his journey, there are 
warnings in the approach of winter which render some cautions 
only prudent in such a climate as America. Neither the Falls 
themselves, then, nor even the Whirlpool of Niagara, which oc- 
cupy the two first chapters of the first of these volumes, shall in- 
duce us to follow the author in his excursion to the great cataract; 
in truth the whole range of the beaten track, now rendered as 
familiar to us as the street we live in, in North America, shall be 
set down by us for the present as utterly extirpated from the map, 
and this we can arrange with the more propriety inasmuch as Mr. 
Colton has plenty of novelties provided for our entertainment 
in other places in the same territory, of which, happily, nothing 
very palpable has already been found out. He ventured to pass 
beyond the Niagara Falls, usually the boundary at which the ro- 
mantic ambition of travellers for pleasure falls to zero. It hap- 
pened that, in August, 1830, a commission from the government 
of the United States had been ordered to the North-West ter- 
ritory, to kindle a Council-fire, as it is called, and to smoke the 
pipe, with a public assembly of the Chiefs of the numerous tribes of 
Indians, in that-quarter, for the purpose of settling certain dis- 
putes existing among themselves, in their relations to each other, 
and also some misunderstandings between sundry of their tribes 
and the general government; the author having leisure, and being 
a little curious to know more of this race, than he had.ever. yet 
seen, conceived, that this extraordinary occasion for the conven- 
tion of the Chiefs and representatives of the wilder and more re- 
mote tribes, would afford a good opportunity for the knowledge 
and observation he so much coveted. He had seen not a little of 
the Indians, in their semi-civilized conditions, as they are found 
insulated here and there, in the midst of the white population of 
the States; and of course where their manners, habits, character, 
and very nature have been much modified by their intercourse and 
intimacies with civilized society. 

He succeeded in his wish to form one of the party, which, in 
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the month of August, 1830, sailed in a steam packet from Detroit, 
an ancient station some distance from Buffalo, in the northern 
wilds of America. The destiny of the party was the Upper 
Lakes; he and the whole of its members amounted to’ no less 
than two hundred and fifty, consisting of three companies of 
troops for the frontier garrisons—several parties of ladies and 
gentlemen, some in pursuit of pleasure, some of materials for 
science and literature; some of business; and some to choose a 
residence. Such a voyage under, such circumstances, gave rise to 
that feeling which in more civilized countries is denominated a 
sensation, for Detroit has been always held as the Ultima Thule, 
the natural limit, beyond which no. prudent man would pass. The 
voyage through the lakes is described by Mr. Colton with all the 
power of a warm imagination, and we doubt if Italy even affords 
scenes of more delightful aspect, skies of more romantic blue, or 
waters more unruffled than the author represents as being pro- 
vided for the unconscious barbarians of these wilds. 

The object of the commission of the United States which was 
accompanied by Mr. Colton was, as has been already stated, to 
hold a council with the Indians, for the purpose of coming with 
them to some understanding respecting a disputed point of ter- 
ritory, the site of which was Green Bay. It appears, that, during 
the presidency of Monroe, a stipulation was entered into between 
the government of the United States and the New York tribes, 
the possessors of Green Bay, that the latter should retain this 
site as their home and sanctuary. In process of time, Monroe 
not only was removed from the office of president, but was ga- 
thered to his fathers. There were Americans in Green Bay who 
were particularly interested in making it a part of the United 
States ; the succeeding American government agreed in the views 
of these settlers, and the consequence was, that a determination 
was come to for disappointing the Indians, and sending them out 
of Green Bay. Mr. Colton, from the consideration of this his- 
tory, proceeds into the details of the general conduct both of the 
United States and Great Britain towards the Aborigines of Ame- 
rica, and is by no means fastidious in the choice of the expressions 
which he employs to declare his feelings. ‘The state of relation 
in which these tribes stand at present to the civilized inhabitants, 
forms the subject of some very interesting illustrations by the au- 
thor. He tells us, that, although there has been generally an os- 
tensible respect paid by Europeans, in their occupancy and gra- 
dual encroachments on the territories of North America, to the 
territorial rights of the aboriginal tribes, by holding public coun- 
cils with them, and formally negotiating for such of their lands, 
as have not been acquired by force and conquest ;—yet it is a dis- 
honourable truth, not difficult of being made out, that the su- 
perior capacity of Europeans, in bargaining and over-reaching, 
has almost uniformly characterized their pretended and formal 
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purchases. ‘The Indians have always been and are now childlike 
and simple, and from their habitual and total desuetude of the 
commercial arts, are ever open to commercial impositions. It is 
well known, that they have been accustomed to resign, by solemn 
compact, the most valuable and most extensive territories for mere 
toys—or for the most trifling considerations. It may be and is 
said, that an adequate and fair value rendered would be of no 
use to them—that in many, perhaps in most cases, when money 
is put to their disposal, it would ever be prejudicial to their moral, 
and thus to their political interests. And for this assumption 
there might be some apology, if the parental guardianship, at first 
arrogated, were well and conscientiously sustained throughout. 
But the misfortune and the crime is—that a bargain is held as a 
bargain, with Indians, as with all other nations. The rapid growth 
and rising prosperity of European colonies in America, and their 
political and social interests, have operated to induce them to for- 
get their parental and moral obligations to the Aborigines. The 
fact has uniformly been, that when they have failed to provoke 
hostilities, and thus to acquire the opportunity of conquest, they 
have negotiated away the lands of the natives for the most triflin 
considerations, until only a few and small patches are left, that 
they can call their own, within the territories settled by the whites; 
and the ultimate possession of those small tracts is already an- 
ticipated by those who covet them. 

Having reached Green Bay, Mr. Colton had an opportunity of 
reviving his acquaintance with a school-fellow, of the name of 
Williams, a clergyman, in whose company he visited many parts 
of the Indian settlement in that district. 

One of the most interesting of these excursions of curiosity 
was that which brought him up the Fox River, to the settlement 
which was occupied by what was called the Stockbridge tribe. 

This tribe, it seems, originally occupied a place called Stock- 
bridge in Massachusetts, from which they emigrated into a region 
in America that now forms the heart of the state of New York, 
but which at the period of their emigration afforded them the 
same hopes of a retired seclusion, as those which they indulged, 
when, less than ten years ago, they came to Green Bay. ‘The 
place of their first retreat was in the neighbourhood of other 
tribes, where they hoped to enjoy, in perpetuity and without dis- 
turbance, their own rights and their peculiar ways of living. But 
after a generation or two, they found themselves again surrounded 
and invaded by the whites; and they removed again to the 
banks of the Fox River, in the North-West ‘Territory. 

The number of their body was, at the time of Mr. Colton’s 
visit, very limited, as it amounted to no more than 350 souls; but 
then they were persons who had probably made greater attain- 
ments in the English language and manners, and in the useful arts 
of civilized life, and also in the Christian religion, than any other 
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tribe of the Aborigines on the continent;—except only, that the 
Brotherton Indians have so long used English, as to have lost 
their mother tongue. The probable reason, that the Brothertons 
have dropped the language of their tribe is, that nearly all of 
them are highly charged with English blood. But in the moral 
state of society, and in general improvement, the Brothertons are 
far behind the Stockbridges. ‘The Brothertons have not enjoyed 
the same uninterrupted succession of teachers of the Christian 
religion. 

In the place of worship of these people, and deposited in a sort 
of ark, Mr. Colton found two folio volumes, which proved to be a 
Bible, printed at Oxford, in 1717, with a splendid type. The vo- 
lumes were beautifully and richly bound, and contained an inscrip- 
tion, from which it appeared that they were a gift of an English 
clergyman. ‘The inscription was couched in these terms: ‘‘ This, 
with another volume, containing the Holy Bible, is the pious gift 
of the Rev. Dr. Francis Ayscouth (Clerk of the Closet to His 
Royal Highness, Frederick, Prince of Wales) to the use of the 
congregation of Indians, at or near Housatonnac, in the vast wil- 
derness of New England, who are at present under the voluntar 
care and instruction of the learned and religious Mr. John Ser- 
geant, and is to remain to the use of the successors of those In- 
dians, from generation to generation, as a testimony of the said 
Doctor’s great regard for the salvation of their souls. And is 
over and above other benefits, which he most cheerfully obtained 
for the encouragement of the said Mr. Sergeant, and in favour of 
the said Indians, at the request of their hearty friend and well- 
wisher,—THomas Coran.—London, the 31st of December 1795.” 

On the sabbath, Mr. Colton was struck with the most pleasing 
emotions, at witnessing the conduct of the people on that day; 
never indeed could he have expected to come into this wilderness, 
so called, and among these savages, so esteemed, to enjoy a Chris- 
tian Sabbath, without witnessing a single impropriety, among a 
whole people of this description;—to see the congregation, the 
parents with their children, “and the stranger within their gates,” 
going up to the house of God in company; seating themselves 
with a reverence and decorum, that might shame many commu- 
nities, calling themselves civilized, and professing Christianity ; 
listening with fixed and unrelaxed attention to all the public ser- 
vices, many of them demonstrating a thorough religious abstrac- 
tion and absorption; and when their hearts and conscience were 
appealed to, in the application of the subject of discourse, showing 
a depth and quickness of feeling, which agitated their bosoms, 
and forced a passage through the watery channels of the eye. 
And then to attend the Sabbath school, reduced to all the order 
and discipline, which characterise the best schools of this sort in 
the white settlements ;—superintended, indeed, by the Mission- 
aries, but employing the adult — as instructors, who engaged 
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in their work with a ready aptitude and apparent satisfaction:— 
this, too, was a scene unexpected and grateful beyond my power 
to expreés. 

The instruction was well conveyed in the English language, and 
Mr. Colton declares, that, had he been brought in blindfolded, 
he would have supposed that he was listening to. a congregation 
of whites. The costume of the people, as he was able to examine 
it in the place of worship, was of a description, half-way, he 
states, between the European habit and that of the wild tribes; 
measuring not inaptly the degree of their civilization:—the women, 
for the most part, especially the matrons, wearing the old-fashioned 
English short gown and petticoat, with scarlet gaiters, and buck- 
skin moccasins, tastefully inwrought with beads, with the white 
man’s beaver hat, and some gaudy ribband for a band, which of- 
ten hangs pendant down the back, nearly to the ground. Some 
of the younger females were dressed nearly to the top of the 
English fashion—always exhibiting, however, some laughable in- 
congruities. ‘The men seldom wear hats—and their dress is also or- 
dinarily midway between the European and Indian modes. The 
flaps of their frock hang out to meet the trowsers, or high gaiters, 
which terminate half way from the knee to the hip bone, and which 
are supported by strings attached to the upper garments. ‘They 
are generally closely girded by a sash of wampum or beaded man- 
tle, the ends of which are pendant, like the sash of a military 
officer. The children are set off in a show of slight variations 
from the appearances of adults. As among civilized people, the 
standing in society, the degrees of respectability and domestic 
wealth, are marked in dress, by varying degrees of richness and 
taste. Some of the men, as well as women, are dressed in all 
respects after the European plainer modes. 

The order of public worship amongst these tribes is secured 
with no very trifling bulwarks, as will be inferred from the fact 
that the beadle of the chapel is enjoined to use his staff for the 
purpose of jogging the recollection of the Indians, whenever they 
become so profane as to idolize Morpheus, instead of listening to 
the preacher. ‘The staff in this case appears to have been a 
green switch, about ten feet long, which the beadle had cut on his 
road the same morning. ‘There was no playing of boys, or nod- 
ding of adults, under the vigilant surveillance of the indefatigable 
functionary; and when a man or woman was seen with closed 
eyes, the big end of the instrument was struck against the stone 
pipe over head, and the sound which it emitted, resembling that 
of a bell, with the startling cry of the beadle, always acted as ir- 
resistible antidotes to the influence of the deity of sleep. The 
most impartial of the avengers of the law is the beadle of the 
Stockbridge tribe, for he spares neither father nor mother, wife 
or children, from the lash of his inflexible justice. 

The digression which led Mr. Colton into the descriptions of 
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this tribe being concluded, we return with him to the account 
which he resumes of the further proceedings of the United States’ 
commissioners. It was not until twelve days had elapsed after 
their arrival at Green Bay, that they succeeded in bringing the In- 
dians together for the purpose of holding the council. During 
the interval, runners, as they are called, were dispatched to all 
the tribes, interested in the public deliberations about to be open- 
ed, to notify them of the time, place, and object of the convention. 
They were formally served with copies of letters from their great 
Father, the President of the United States, assuring them of his 
good wishes, and of his desire to bring all their disputes to an 
amicable and satisfactory adjustment; and that for this purpose 
he had sent Erastus Root, John T. Mason, and.James M‘Call, 
good and true men, to hold a éalk with his children in the North- 
West, who had quarrelled among themselves, and asked their 
great Father’s mediations;—to hear all they might have to say on 
either side;—to recommend peace and a just settlement of their 
disputes; to remove all occasions of the improper interference of 
their great Father’s white children;—and then to come back to the 
Council-house of the great nation at Washington, and say: “ All 
the sores are healed.” And this would give their great Father 
much happiness. 

Mr. Colton presents to us a highly picturesque account of the 
arrangements made by the Indians for the convocation. In the 
river were seen crowds of canoes hastening from all directions, 
and filled, not only with men, women, and children, but also with 
tackle of all sorts,. particularly with the materials for buildin 
lodges, or Indian residences. ‘The day before the holding of the 
assembly, the banks of the river on either side within a mile of the 
spot where the council was to be held, were nearly completely oc- 
cupied by these lodges, teeming with men and women, children, 
dogs, pet-bears, pet-foxes, &c. The Indian lodge, as it appeared 
to the author on this occasion, was neither larger nor higher than 
a soldier’s tent. Its fashion and the show of it are described as 
very unsightly; covered with large sheets of birch bark, and en- 
circled by a wall composed perhaps of a yard-wide matting, woven 
from some coarse vegetable substance, not unlike bulrush. Some 
of the lodges are entirely open to the weather. The ground is their 
floor and their bed, except as some of them can afford a piece of 
matting ;—the blanket the ordinary and principal article of cloth- 
ing, except as parts of the person are concealed by some slight and 
loose articles of undress. Females, that can afford it, are fond of 
gaudy and glaring calicoes, for a short gown; and will tie around 
them a yard square of blue woollen, for a petticoat, without a 
stitch bestowed upon it; the list, or border, running around the 
bottom, being regarded as ornamental. ‘The addition of a pair of 
scarlet gaiters, buck-skin moccasins, a string of beads, and beaver 
hat, would make a perfect lady. But few are seen making such 
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an extravagant show. Displays of this sort belong to the privi- 
leged orders. 

But Mr. Colton had soon reason to ascertain the demoralizing 
effects of these large meetings; he considers them, from his expe- 
rience on this occasion, as capable of producing the greatest de- 
gradation of morals, for it is not simply a season of dissipation, but 
it is a time of absolute and of uninterrupted riot, and this is the 
riot of intoxication and debauchery. Mr. Colton, as a sincere 
Christian, solemnly protests against the practice, which the govern- 
_ ment alone is responsible for, of multiplying these meetings, or 
allowing them at all: he states that the Indian comes to such a 
place with his family. On the 24th of August, the grand convo- 
cation was held. ‘The commissioners, with all due ceremony and 
decorum, took their seats supported by their secretaries ; directly 
in front of them, and face to face, the Indian chiefs arranged 
themselves with such formalities as were peculiar to each of the 
tribes, and which proved rather comical and somewhat amusingto 
the American portion of the spectators. The chiefs of one of the 
tribes, the Menomenies, were not at their post in proper time, and 
were therefore sent for; but they declined coming until it was 
their convenience. The Court expressed its impatience, and so 
did the multitude. At length they appeared in a slow procession, 
and after a great many mysticle movements on their way they at 
length took their seats in the convention. The assemblage being 
now completed, the scene formed by the immense contribution of 
multitudes from all quarters presented an imposing aspect, such 
as made a strong impression on Mr. Colton, at least we are in- 
clined to say as much after the account which he has drawn up for 
this strange spectacle, and which we now transcribe. 

We must premise that the Council-fire was dispensed with on 
this occasion for some reason with which the author was not made 
acquainted; but the calumet, the pipe of peace, an indispensable 
preliminary was introduced. ‘The bowl of the pipe employed on 
this occasion was made of silver; it was stuck to a tube four feet 
long; it was solemnly filled with tobacco, and solemnly lighted, 
and solemly presented to the President of the Court, who solemn- 
ly took one solemn whiff; and then with the same solemnity it was 
passed to the second and third members of the Court, who solemn- 
ly puffed in their turn; but all with a grace and dignity, infinitely 
inferior to the manner of the chiefs. ‘The latter understood it. 
But the Court, alas! were extremely awkward and embarrassed. 
But when it came to the chiefs successively, it was a sublime sight! 
The scene, as we were just about to take it, on the authority of 
Mr. Colton, was as follows :— 


‘ I dare to say, that such another congregation of human beings was 
scarcely ever assembled, as the commonalty of the Indians, and the va- 
rious degrees of mixed blood that crowded around, as spectators, There 
was every shade and feature of French and Indian, under the same skin ; 
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and every incongruous combination of dress upon them, from the first cor- 
ruption of European fashion, down to the purest Indian. And there was 
the naked savage; (all naked, except two small aprons of twelve inches 
square, one before and one behind); some covered only with a blanket, 
thrown over the shoulders, or else carelessly tucked around the waist, leav- 
ing the uy per part of the body and the arms exposed ; many of them look- 
ing as if they had neither been washed, nor combed, since they were born; 
not a few bedaubed in paints of all colours, from the most glaring red, 
down to shades as black as Erebus; and their eyes sparkling and flash- 
ing like the startled snake, from under a countenance so awfully disfigured; 
the whole being a fair representation of the worst pictures, that imagina- 
tion has drawn, of the Evil One ; some with one side of the face red, and 
the other black; others showing a great variety of colours, most fantasti- 
cally thrown together ; one with one feather in the hair, another with two, 
or more, and some with twenty, or less; part of them sitting under the 
pavillion, part standing without, and part lying down in the open plain 
upon their breasts, with their heads sticking up, like snakes, from the 
grass; all furnished with pipes, of their own manufacture, varying in 
length from four feet to four inches, and a tobacco-pouch made of the skin 
of some animal, in which is also carried an apparatus for striking fire ; 
every one girt with a cincture about his loins, to which was suspended a 
knife in its scabbard, devoted to all the imaginable purposes of a knife ;— 
that is—to cut his tobacco, to whittle a stick, to dress his game, to eat 
with, to scalp his enemy, &c. &c. In the hand of each Indian is always 
to be seen, besides his pipe, a bow and arrow, or tomahawk, or rifle, or 
weapon of some description ;—more generally his tomahawk is his pipe, 
the head serving as the bowl, and the handle for the stem, it being bored 
into a tube ;—and nameless other appearances did this assemblage exhibit, 
which language is inadequate to describe :—all waiting to see and hear.’— 
p. 231—233. 

A full account of the proceedings follows with specifications of 
the speeches, particularly of the Indians. ‘The object of the com- 
mission, however, was defeated after an incessant debate of eight 
days; the only result being, according to Mr. Colton, the develop- 
ment of Indian character and Indian wrongs. 

Mr. Colton took occasion to pursue his inquiries into the man- 
ners and customs of the Indians still further, having been ex- 
ceedingly interested in their condition by all that he had hitherto 
known of the race. From even his brief experience of them he is 
enabled to say that no one can be in their neighbourhood for a 
little time without having his attention challenged to the drum- 
ming, which goes on from morning to night, in some quarter or 
another in his neighbourhood. Whilst this instrument is em- 
ployed in Europe as an excitant of battle, amongst the Indians of 
North America it serves a very opposite purpose. The Indian 
makes use of it to soothe and relieve the suffering, and to rescue 
the dying from the grave. He makes it a medicine of the soul, 
and of the body. When all the other powers of the healing art 
have failed, and the patient still declines, the Indian’s last resort 
is to the magic influence of the drum and dance. All the family 
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and near relatives gather in a crowd around the suffering victim ; 
the nearest relative, a mother or father, a husband or wife, or the 
eldest child—more commonly a female, when it is convenient— 
as the tender sex are more susceptible of grief—begins to weep, 
and sob, and moan aloud, often howling, with expressions of 
heart-appealing anguish ;—the drum sets up its melancholy beat 
to a dancing gig ;—the entire circle parade and move round in so- 
lemn order, time-keeping to the summons;—the chief mourner 
sobs and howls ;—and round they dance, muttering prayers hour 
after hour, and day after day, till they have drummed and danced 
and howled the wretched victim into the arms of death. In this 
extremity all other means, all other medicine, and the common sus- 
tenance of nature are perhaps scrupulously withholden. Every 
thing now depends on the miraculous influence of the charm. The 
relatives must have faith ;—the patient must have faith ;—all de- 
pends on faith. Ifthe patient be an infant, the anxious and ago- 
nized mother will every now and then catch it up in her arms, and 
dance around the circle, weeping and sadly moaning. If the pa- 
tient be an adult, and have sufficient strength, it is deemed of great 
importance that he or she should rise, as often as they are able, 
and join the dance; and when strength fails, the patient is sup- 
ported by the arms of relatives. When he is entirely exhausted, 
he is borne along the dance perfectly passive ; and gradually as he 
languishes, the enthusiasm and anxiety rise to a higher pitch; the 
drum sounds with more earnest beat; the contagion of sobbing 
and moaning spreads and becomes universal ; the circle is enlarged 
by an accession of friends and neighbours, who soon catch the sad 
spirit of the occasion; the noise and tumult aggravate to a storm; 
and as might be expected, the patient sinks and expires, under the 
overwhelming weight of this furious tempest of lugubrious passion. 
And this is called the Medicine-dance. 

During the sitting of the convention, and in the intervals of bu- 
siness, the company was treated, amongst other sports, with the 
war-dance, and a very copious and elaborate account of it is given 
by Mr. Colton. The description is much too long to be cited, 
but one portion of the ceremony attending it may be noticed. 
This is properly called the Beating for Recruits, and is pecu- 
liarly significant and impressive. A small group, or band of chal- 
lengers, as they might be termed, who are also the principal musi- 
cians for the occasion, take their seats, squatted in close contact 
on the margin of an open space, left vacant for the dance ;—or for 
those who may successively obey the call of their tribe to arms. 
A rifle, tomahawk, or some other weapon of war, is laid upon the 
ground, in this open space, as a gauntlet, itself challenging the sur- 
rounding warriors to come and take it up; and the act of grasping 
and lifting this weapon is the act of enlistment. All things being 
prepared, and the warriors in attendance, the group upon the 
ground, having received the token from the leader, standing by, 
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strike up the war song with their voice and instruments, the lan- 
guage and appeal of which is: ‘Do you see that weapon? Do 
you understand it warriors?—Who will take it up?’—And the 
challengers grow more and more impassioned and violent, if there 
is any hesitation, until some warrior from the crowd steps out 
into the vacant space, and begins to dance, time-keeping with the 
drum, with his eye fixed upon the gauntlet, but reluctant, refus- 
ing to take it up. The band aggravate their din and clamour, to 
urge him to the decisive action. Still he looks upon the weapon, 
dances round it, points to it with his finger, and performs innume- 
rable and most extravagant feats of jumping and significant ges- 
ticulations; and still the challengers urge him on. He seems to 
be revolving the possible results of the war to himself, to his family 
and friends, and counts the cost in every shape ;—and then ima- 
gines he hears the call of his nation to arms. He comes yet nearer 
to the weapon, and then springs back, as if frightened at the con- 
sequences of taking it up. The challengers rebuke him for his in- 
decision. Again he approaches the weapon, and dances round it, 
and round it, extends his hand as if to take it up, and then starts 
back at some sudden and forbidding thought. Louder still, and 
still more earnest, the beating rolls; and the voices of the band 
and all their instruments grow more clamorous and deafening ; 
every few moments raising the war-whoop. Like as the bird, 
spell-bound and charmed by a serpent, flutters and circles in the 
air, struggling in vain to escape, and drawing nearer and nearer to 
the object of her dread—at last makes a sudden and desperate 
plunge ;—so he springs upon the weapon of death, grasps it: firm- 
ly in his hand, and lifts himself erect. ‘Then in an instant shouts 
of exultation rend the hair, from all the assembled multitude—and 
his name and hand are now pledged. Next, with the weapon in 
hand, and still dancing to the music, he performs successively, and 
with all his characteristic cunning, the various feats of discovering, 
shooting, and scalping an enemy. ‘This done, he replaces the 
weapon where he took it up, takes his seat with the challenging 
group, till the same round has added another to their number, and 
another ;—and so.they fill the ranks for war. , 

Several of the speeches of the Indian chiefs are given as they 
were said to have been spoken; and these are succeeded by other 
speeches delivered at a much more remote period, but presented 
to the public by the author as specimens of Indian intelligence, 
political spirit and ability. 

The second volume commences with an attempt to fix the origin 
of the American Indians: and although Mr. Colton appears to be 
confident of his conclusion, we are by no means satisfied with his 
proofs that these Indians are descended from Jews. Yet this is 
his theory, in which some other American authorities are his asso- 
ciates. In the next chapter he discusses the right of Europe to 
do what she pleases with the American, and, strongly objecting to 
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the interference, he contends that it never was justifiably exer- 
cised. He then proceeds to consider the project entertained by 
the American government for removing the Indians from the 
eastern banks of the Mississippi, in order to limit them perma- 
nently to the western side. Mr. Colton argues at some length 
against the principles on which this proposed measure is sup- 
ported, directing his remarks to the statements of the American 
writers who have treated this subject: his opinion is strongly de- 
clared as to the injustice and the inhumanity of such a proceeding, 
and by contradicting the facts on which his opponents rest, and 
by showing their groundlessness, he endeavours to prove that the 
scheme is unphilosophical and libellous as a theory, whilst it is 
utterly subversive of all social principles. A series of chapters 
are further devoted to this subject, and these include an account 
of some law proceedings in the United States, in which the un- 
constitutional claim of the government was strangely enforced con- 
trary to the opinions of judges, who, it appears, forfeited their 
offices by the boldness of their virtuous opposition. The number 
of the Aborigines computed to exist at present in North America 
is between 750,000 and 1,000,000. 

In the meantime, in consequence of the breaking up of the con- 
vention without any thing being done, the Indians resolved upon 
seeking redress by other means; and numbers of representatives 
from the various tribes proceeded to Washington for the purpose 
of petitioning Congress. It happened that Mr. Colton had already 
arrived in that city, intending to spend the season there. Having 
felt an extraordinary interest in the fate of the Indians, he devoted 
a great deal of his time to them, assisting and encouraging them by 
every means in his power. He availed himself fully of the favour- 
able opportunities which circumstances gave him for observing their 
manners and customs, particularly of the wilder portion of the 
chiefs and their families; and does not hesitate, with all his par- 
tiality for them, to expose their deficiencies in civilized habits. 
The New York Indians were in general well conducted; and, in- 
deed, differed in nothing almost from the whites but in colour; 
whilst the delegates from the wild tribes of the north-west were 
quite of an opposite character. ‘These chiefs, with their wives, 
sons, and daughters, all made their appearance at Washington in 
their native costume; they exhibited themselves in the blanket, 
moccasins, gaiters, belts of wampum, feathers, paint, with sundries 
of tawdry and shining ornaments, and with the tomahawk, rifle, 
bow and arrow, and that indispensable article to an Indian, the 
pipe. They exhibited the same manners in the drawing-rooms of 
Washington, with the most perfect indifference, as they did at 
home in their reed-built hut; they were lodged in Gadsby’s hotel 
in Washington, and lived in some of the best apartments; but 
there they were to be found, all the winter, making the same sort of 
litter over the carpets, as they had been accustomed to make on 
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the ground in their native lodges: boys whittling their sticks, 
women squatting and men rolling on the floor, bows, arrows, rifles, 
and other implements lying scattered in confusion, a blanket here, 
a moccasin there, feathers and trinkets thrown about, and all their 
wardrobe and portables lying in the greatest disorder. A bed 
they would never use, but chose to sleep on the carpet, wrapped 
in a blanket. And it was not a little amusing to see them make 
their toilet before a splendid mirror. At first, they would start 
back, as if frightened at themselves and their own motions re- 
flected there, and deliver their guttural and emphatic exclama- 
tions of surprise. Then recovering confidence, they would look 
again, grow wild, and start back again. Returning again, they 
would seem to say :—Who—what is it? Gradually, by more fa- 
miliar acquaintance, they began to recognize, and partly believe, 
it was themselves ; and seemed to wonder how such a doubling of 
themselves and their companions, and all the objects around them 
could be made. They laid their hand upon the mirror, and saw 
another arm and hand approach and meet their hand and arm. 
Whatever motion they made, it made. ‘* Umph !” they would say, 
and spring to another part of the room, to muse upon the wonder, 
or deliver an eloquent oration to their own group, equally wrapped 
in astonishment. At last, however, they learned to paint their 
faces before this instrument, for want of the smooth and glassy 
surface of a river. Generally the inappropriate uses, to which 
they applied the various articles of furniture in their rooms, were 
infinitely laughable. ‘The shovel and tongs would often minister 
to their ingenious works of handicraft, and then be thrown upon 
the carpet. The rug, perhaps, would be thrown under a table for 
some one or more of the dogs, when his master did not want it for 
the comfort of his own limbs. The luxury of a sofa would some- 
times be hazarded for its original designs—more often as a recep- 
tacle for sundry and nameless articles of their own furniture. 
Tables were worthy to support their tomahawks, bows and arrows, 
rifles, and pipes, when perchance they happened to get higher up 
than the floor—the last being sure to catch all that could not find 
a superior place, and always abounding with things in confusion. 
A chair was seldom used for its intended purpose. A wild Indian 
would sit as awkward in a chair, as an elephant. The servants at 
first attempted to set their table somewhat in the usual way; but 
soon learned to leave their food, and let them manage it with their 
own fingers. Indeed these Indians were quite a curiosity, in doors 
and out. They love their own fineries of dress, and although ap- 
parently careless and unobservant of attentions, they are yet not 
insensible when they attract them. Like other people, having 
made their toilet in their own best fashion, gaudy and fantastic 
enough, they will parade the streets, to be seen, as well as to see. 

The candour with which Mr. Colton represents the real truth 
respecting these Indians does not, however, deteriorate the force 
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of the arguments which he uses in their favour when he condemns 
the conduct pursued by the American government towards them. 
He proceeds to detail the consequences of the application made 
by the Indians to Congress, enters at large into the course of the 
arguments which had been advanced on both sides, and speaks 
with no small degree of emotion of the unfavourable result which 
followed to the Indian cause. The first case mooted was that of 
the Cherokees, which was brought before the Supreme Court, 
where it failed. A motion was at the same time made in Congress 
which met no better fate; and the Indian delegates were so over- 
whelmed with despair, at the succession of calamities, which the 
believed to be unjustly accumulated on their heads, that they 
agreed to appoint a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, on 
account of their troubles, after which they were peaceably to se- 
parate. The solemnity was held, and Mr. Colton bears testimony 
to the piety and the sincerity with which it was conducted, and 
which furnished a source of edification that left no slight im- 
pression on the citizens. 
_ The author, in adverting to the deeper causes in the history of 
America, which led to the series of oppressive encroachments 
on the part of the white inhabitants, whereby the Aborigines 
may be said to be gradually extirpated, attributes a great deal 
to the corrupt policy infused into the government by the over- 
whelming influence of the slave-masters. Referring back to 
the annals of the proceedings of Congress, he cites various occa- 
sions where, on questions of vital importance, the slave-interest 
was triumphant. ‘“ It is a grievous truth,” observes this author, 
and let it be remembered that he is a patriotic American,—“ as 
it is a grievous calamity, that slavery exists extensively in the 
United States; and must necessarily have an influence, not only 
over the governments of the slave States, but as those States are 
so numerous, and have always been so influential, as to have main- 
tained from the beginning more than an equal balance of power in 
the Federal Union, they must also exercise a paramount influence 
in the general government, on all questions which have a relation 
to slavery. | 

‘¢ The ascendancy of the slave-holding States over the rest of the 
Union, was demonstrated in the admission of Missouri into the 
family of States, in 1821, after a vigorous, but unsuccessful strug- 
gle in Congress, to impose upon her the duty of abolishing slavery, 
within.a given period, as a condition of her elevation to the sove- 
reign prerogative of a sister State. It was admitted on all hands, 
that the agitation and determination of this question was a trial of 
the strength of parties in the Union, in relation to slavery. As 
the States were now travelling westward in the increase of the 
family, the question was, Shall slavery travel with them? If once 
it should be conceded, that a new State, erected in the west, may 
have slavery, it might possibly extend itself over the continent, to 
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the shores of the Pacific. But notwithstanding all the opposition 
that could be mustered against it from the north, it failed; and 
Missouri is a slave State. The Union was never more thoroughly 
agitated on a question of domestic and local policy, than at this 
time, and on this particular question: the north and the advocates 
of equal rights, pitted against the south and against the advocates 
of slavery. The disappointment and chagrin of the north, their 
mortification at this victory of the south, will never be effaced. It 
would not have been believed, as a subject of prediction, that this 
triumph could ever be achieved. 

Again, Mr. Colton tells us, that another fact shews the para- 
mount influence of the slave States, viz. that slavery is permitted 
to exist in the district of Columbia, the proper national domicile, 
which is under the sole jurisdiction of Congress. Many efforts 
have been made to purge that territory of this stain; but the anti- 
slave influence, as yet, has proved insufficient to wipe away that 
national disgrace, for which, before the world, no apology can be 
seen. 

Such being the ascendancy of slavery influence in the Union, it 
is not difficult to see, that, as a moral cause, it may have con- 
trolled, and in Mr. C.’s opinion, it has controlled, the recent usur- 
pations and outrages committed on the rights of the Indians. The 
sources are obvious and palpable. What State has first thrown 
off the disguise, and taken this bold step, and done such a shock 
to the moral sense of mankind? Georgia—one of the oldest and 
most inveterate of the slave-holding States. 

It is not credible, that the bold design of breaking down the 
rights of the Indians at a single blow, could have been conceived 
and matured and actually forced into a train of execution, from 
any other quarter of the United States, except where slavery had 
blunted the moral sense of the community, and reduced the Indian 
to a level with the African in bondage. Accordingly we find, that 
the project was born and cradled in that nursery, and from that 
region has been pushed forward into execution. 

The lass two chapters of the work are dedicated to the task of 
proving that the Indians never waged unprovoked war on the 
white inhabitants, notwithstanding the assertion of the President to 
the contrary, and next to the elucidation of a curious branch indeed 
of American policy, the revenue accruing to the United States 
from the sale of Indian lands. Mr. C. contends that nature and jus- 
tice and religion cry aloud for the appropriation of this revenue to 
the benefit of the Indians; and to wipe off, if possible, some por- 
tion of the foul stain which blackens the American character in its 
connexion with the Aborigines of the country, 

The work of Mr. Colton is one in every respect remarkable, for 
it is an offering at the shrine of truth and humanity, which could 
only be prompted by the noblest sentiments of virtue. It exhibits 
all the native traits peculiar to such an odious object, the base 
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and hypocritical policy which the American government, (after 
the wicked example of those veteran monarchies whose principles 
she professed to renounce,) adopted in her whole treatment of the 
betrayed simpletons of the forest. It is written with a manly 


force and an eloquence which reflect credit alike on the heart and 
understanding of the author. 





Art. VI.—A Treatise on the Arts, Manufactures, Manners, and 
Institutions of the Greeks and Romans, being the 47th number 
of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia; Vol. the First. London: 
Longman, Rees, & Co. 1833. 


ALTHOUGH the study of the classics, by which are meant the 
chief works of the Greek and Roman authors, now employed in 
the teaching of those languages, has been pursued for many hun- 
dred years in all parts of the civilized world, yet the curiosity of 
even the learned has only been in comparatively modern times 
directed to an inquiry into the manners, the occupations, the arts, 
and domestic lives of these celebrated nations. Not that these 
subjects were altogether neglected, because the necessity of ex- 
plaining the import of many passages in their works would have 
required some insight into their customs and employments, but, 
until the Germans devoted their acute powers of investigation to 
Greek and Roman antiquities, until enterprising men, endowed 
with the adequate abilities to accomplish the task, went forth 
from the cities of Europe, to examine the remains, and in them 
to read the history of Greece and Rome, until then we are justi- 
fied in stating that nothing very certain, or of great importance, 
was known of either people in their character as social commu- 
nities. The application of the fruits of ancient learning, which 
has been carried to a vast extent in the present era, the discove- 
ries which accident has occasioned, as in the cases of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, the restoration of various authentic records, 
such as Niebuhr, the late professor of history at the University 
of Bonn, had access to, all these new resources have been instru- 
mental in changing completely the remote relations which had hi- 
therto subsisted between us and ancient Greece and Rome, and now 
we can dwell on the accounts of their domestic condition with as 
much confidence almost as we can on the reports which travellers 
bring us home of the state of some peculiar cotemporary people 
residing in a distant region in the ocean. 

The work before us appears to be a very full, a very careful, 
and complete collection of all the scattered authentic facts which 
it has been the very creditable boast of modern enterprise to 
have redeemed from impending oblivion. ‘The most important 
and interesting traits of the celebrated people alluded to, are il- 
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lustrated in a manner which is highly calculated to give the work 
a great degree of attraction, not only on account of the nature of 
their habits, their customs, arts, and institutions, but because 
those habits and arts also belong to nations who have long been 
objects of consideration to us on other accounts. The first por- 
tion of the present volume is devoted to an account of the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks, a subject which is illustrated with much 
learning and industry, and the most important inferences respect- 
ing the earliest state of the practice of building, from the exami- 
nations which have been made of the remains, and the historical 
notices which exist, of the renowned city of Babylon. Such a 
degree of prominence is due to that ancient oneal in the annals 
of architecture, that all historians agree in assigning to it the 
origin of most of the forms of the structures built even in our 
time for man’s convenience. ‘Thus Babylon is the city where we 
can trace the earliest known example of pyramids, walls and 
gates of towns, towers, turrets, bridges, brazen chambers, sphinzes, 
colossal lions, bricks, and stone-work (the latter very partially), 
and various minor forms and materials of building, but no co- 
lumns, epistyles, or other indicia of scientific architecture. 

It may therefore be said that architecture rose with the Assy- 
rians. ‘The next people who promoted it in ancient times were 
the Phoenicians, and there is every reason to believe that to these 
people belonged the Cyclopeans, men of gigantic stature, who 
raised walls and buildings by stones of immense size, leaving their 
name behind as the designation of such structures, which has 
lasted to the present moment. ‘The author then proceeds at con- 
siderable length to dwell on the various edifices, public and 
private, formed by the Egyptians as well as the Greeks, includ- 
ing the religious buildings, the sepulchres, theatres, &c. of the 
latter, presenting a very curious and instructive series of expla- 
nations on the orders of architecture. The sculpture of ancient 
Greece forms the subject of another chapter, and references in its 
descriptions are made to the relics of Greek art in the British 
Museum, which will prove highly useful to those who may be in- 
duced to enter upon the gratifying study of that noble art. We 
shall leave these topics, however, which are best known to ge- 
neral readers, and come to those details that offer the greatest 
novelty. These will be found in those chapters which Yao 
fess to treat of the manners and habits of the Greeks, and we 
need make no apology for proceeding to them without any fur- 
ther delay. ai 

It appears that the custom of the country people about cities, 
of visiting the latter every morning, and bringing provisions for 
sale, was practised round Athens, in precisely the same manner 
as it is carried on at this day amongst ourselves. ‘The citizens 
used to rise early, and it is stated by historians universally, that 
the higher order of the citizens took only one meala day. Our 
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author very wisely says that this must be understood as of one 
formal meal a day, for it is utterly impossible that the appetites of 
the ancient Greeks could be so extremely opposed to what we 
now know to be the natural one of man, as that they could be 
contented with a single meal in the day. The real truth then 
seems to be, that three meals per diem was the general allowance 
of the Greeks. They used in the afternoon to take a nap or 
play a game for amusement. Amongst those entertainments there 
isno doubt that some instruments like our dice-boxes and dice 
were used by the ancient Greeks. Indeed, Homer represents 
some of Penelope’s suitors, whilst waiting outside her residence, 
beguiling the tedious hours with dice, which they threw out of a 
horn box. Montfaucon, a very learned antiquary, describes a sort 
of play closely resembling chess, which was known and practised 
by the Greeks. It appears from his account that the men with 
which the Greeks played in this game were of different colours, 
to distinguish the contending parties. Each party had a king or 
emperor, which they never moved but upon urgent occasions; and 
had a certain number of men besides, which they called indiffer- 
ently soldiers or thieves. ‘This game was an image of war, at 
which there were attacks and combats; and he was the conqueror 
that could take all his adversary’s men. As to the king, he could 
never be taken until all his men were fallen into his enemy’s 
hands, and then he was looked upon as conquered. Every man 
had on the board his proper station, called by the Greeks polis, a 
city, or chora, which signifies a region or place. He that had 
but one place to move to was looked upon as conquered, and he 
that attacked the others was reckoned as one that made the as- 
sault upon the city or place. The king that lost all his men was 
said to be reduced, ad incitas, i.e. to a place from whence he 
could not move. 

At several periods of the day, in the forenoon particularly, the 
Athenians used to take the fresh air on the banks of the Tlissus, 
and sometimes used to frequent the Agora, or market, where not 
only the general assembly was held, but the palace of the senate 
was situated, as also the tribunal of the chief archon. This was 
the place too where groups used to gather to talk politics, and, 
during periods of war, the debates among them were very ani- 
mated. The greater part of the houses at Athens were composed 
of two compartments, one up stairs for the women, the other below 
for the men, and covered with terraces. At Athens there was 
accounted to have been more than ten thousand of these houses. 
Many had a garden behind, in front a small court, and more often 
a kind of portico, at the bottom of which was the gate of the house, 
sometimes confided to the care of a eunuch. ‘There was some- 
times a figure of Mercury, to drive away thieves; sometimes a 
dog, that they feared much more; and almost always an altar in 
honour of Apollo, where the master of the house came on certain 
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days to offer sacrifice. It is described as having been an almost 
invariable custom of the Greeks to ornament in every manner pos- 
sible that part of the house into or through which persons en- 
tered or passed. Homer tells us, that the house of Nestor was 
furnished with beds, tables, garments, carpets, and stores of new 
wine; and the ivory, and gold, and amber, which, according to 
the same authority, were to be seen in the residence of Menelaus, 
another of the Greek heroes, is enough to make us doubt the pos- 
sibility of so many precious commodities being at the same time 
in the possession of the same person. In Homer’s time the Greeks 
sat at meals, and three sorts of chairs are described, we should 
properly say, sung by the illustrious bard. The first species of 
chair was capable of holding two persons, and was therefore em- 
ployed by the humble classes only: the next sort was of a nature 
to admit the person sitting in it to maintain an upright posture, 
and a footstool was always considered a necessary appendage to 
this seat: and the third description of chair was arranged in the 
best manner, with the view of rendering the person sitting in it as 
easy and as comfortable as possible, by the position which it 
allowed him to assume. ‘The tables of the Greeks were support- 
ed by pillars, which were ornamented in the houses of the rich in 
a most profuse manner. ‘They used nothing that could be consi- 
dered even as the rudiment of a table cloth, but they kept the 
surfaces of their tables clean with sponges, as Homer declares, 
and as Martial confirms. 

Antiquarian authors represent that the women of Greek fami- 
lies never dined in parties, except when they were all relatives ; 
but Plutarch’s testimony is altogether of a different description, for 
he distinctly states that the wife and daughter, without exception 
as to age, but, as he takes care to observe, always plainly attired, 
formed usually part of the company. We gather, indeed, from the 
most respectable ancient authorities some facts which tend to de- 
monstrate this somewhat important position of Plutarch’s respect- 
ing the gentler sex, for we should regret to find that the Greeks, 
with all their boasted civilisation, should yield no better proof of 
the influence of that benign principle upon them, than to join the 
savage races of mankind in their uniform contempt of woman. 
Hence we look with some satisfaction, as upon a true exemplifica- 
tion of the manners of the times, on the following facts which we 
have just stated to be in our judgment important. It appears 
from the works of the authors of which we spoke, that when 
Thales and Diocles were passing through a porticus to a dinner 
given by Periander, they were, after anointing and bathing, intro- 
duced to a particular room, also connected by a portico; which 
shows the abundance of passages, and insulations of parts of the 
house. In this piazza sat Eumetis, daughter of Periander: she 
was combing the head of old Anacharsis (a method of endear- 
ment), to coax him out of information, especially concerning the 
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ways of dieting and physicking the sick among the Scythians, 
Before the dinner, Melissa, wife of Periander, who had laid aside 
her richer habit, and assumed a very becoming but plainer one, 
sat down by her husband; and, during the dinner, Melissa distri- 
buted the garlands; sacrifice was offered; and, when the minstrels 
had played a tune or two, she withdrew. ‘There is no reason to 
think that these minstrels were, like our hired bands of music at 
public dinners, those which attended large meetings, but females 
belonging to the family; for Montfaucon has copied from Boissard 
a marble representing a family dinner, with a Greek inscription. 
Here a woman, seated in a bee-hive chair at the end of a dinner- 
bed, is playing upon a lyre, which, if correctly copied, has a neck 
or finger-board like a guitar; which neck or finger-board (an 
Egyptian instance excepted) distinguishes, according to Burney, 
modern from ancient musical instruments. Eumetis, the daughter, 
though blushingly, stayed after her mother, seemingly for instruc- 
tion by the conversation. ‘This was a particular party of sages 
and philosophers, where curiosity and instruction interfered: but 
women were not excluded in more questionable society, for Hiero 
fined Epicharmus the comedian, because he spoke indecently in 
his wife’s presence. 

It would appear, that it was a common practice with the Greeks 
to dine in common, and to pay beforehand a certain sum for the meal. 
Invitations were usually made by distinct functionaries, and it is 
curious that the number of guests formed a subject of state regula- 
tions. In Athens it was limited to thirty, but in no case were 
women invited. ‘The guests who attended dinners by invitation 
always made it a point to come in the best attire; they previously. 
bathed, washed, and anointed themselves, put on a white dress, 
and were usually escorted by a train of footmen. ‘The guest ar- 
rived, his first duty was either to embrace the master of the house, 
or to join his right hand with the right hand of his host; some- 
times the salute amounted to a kiss, and the lips, hands, feet, or 
knees, were the various objects of this process, and there is no 
doubt that another mode of salutation consisted in the visitor tak- 
ing hold of both the ears, as a cook would lift a pot. This last 
act seems to indicate a particular degree of allowed freedom; for 
it was chiefly practised by friends of the family, in the case of 
children. Until the dinner was brought up, the most teasing of 
all intervals even in the present day, the guests spent their time 
in viewing the house, its furniture, or any other curiosities which 
it contained. The guests next crowned their heads with garlands 
composed of flowers, these being furnished by the host in such 
abundance, as not only to enable the whole party to employ them 
as personal decorations, but to strew them on the couches and the 
floor. Myrtle formed the principal material for garlands, it. being 
supposed to be a good antidote against the head-ache. With 
respect to the serving up of dinner, we have some specific descrip- 
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tions which determine the mode employed by the Greeks of ac- 
complishing this important object. ‘The dishes were brought in 
upon an engetheca, a sort of tray, the original of the Roman repo- 
sitortum. ‘There were three courses, called, from the tables being 
removed, first, second, and third table. ‘The first, a provocative 
of appetite, consisted of bitter herbs; at Athens, of coleworts, 
eggs, and a mixture of honey and wine, probably of the sharpest 
kind. The seconxd course was more plentifully furnished; the 
third consisted of sweets. Rous says, that the meat was served 
up in dishes of wood, or of bronze for the better sort; but Plu- 
tarch derides those who would not eat out of an earthen vessel. 
Plutarch mentions, as things of great rarity, udder, Italian mush- 
rooms, F'amian cakes, or snow in Egypt. Contrary to our prac- 
tice, the entrails of animals, which Rous calls sausages, but never 
the brains, were favourite viands; and Athenzeus, the great author 
on the subject, relates stories which attest it. Among these is a 
ragout called nyma; it was made of the meat of a pullet, or any 
other meat, cut small and minced, with the entrails added to it, 
also minced, until the whole was brought to the consistency of a 
pudding or sausage. With this they mixed, according to Mont- 
faucon, vinegar and blood, toasted cheese, parsley, cummin, 
thyme, coriander, and other odoriferous herbs or seeds, onions, 
poppies, dried raisins, honey, and pomegranate kernels. 

Bread, however, was the chief and most necessary kind of food, 
and the word denoted sometimes every sort of meat and drink. 
An inferior sort of bread was made of meal, salt and water, and as 
some authorities state, oil: barley-meal was a chief ingredient in 
the food of the Greeks, who also ate pretty generally a compound 
of rice, cheese, eggs, and honey, which was wrapped in fig-leaves. 
The poor used to scoup out their bread, and fill the hollowed part 
with a sort.of sauce. ‘This did generally for their supper. Poul- 
try and-game, though to a very limited extent, were known to the 
Greeks; swine’s flesh was the first animal meat eaten by them, 
beef succeeded, andin Homer’s time we find that the soldiers roasted 
the flesh of sheep, goats, swine, oxen, and wild animals. ‘The in- 
vention of boiling appears in no part of the Iliad or Odyssey to 
have been known by Greeks or Trojans. Salads and cheese are 
described by Plutarch, as articles in use by the Greeks; and ve- 
getables were no doubt common amongst them, but those most 
preferred as luxuries, were called the Martinzan radish, the The- 
ban turnip, and the Ascreean beet. So far as Homer's evidence 
goes, no fish seems to have been consumed by the warriors of 
whom he sings. Ulysses, however, appears to have consented to 
let down a line on the principle of Walton; but it certainly was a 
case of necessity, for he was exhausted in other provisions. Plu- 
tarch, however, seems to be acquainted with an era when the 
Greeks had the good sense to give up their fastidious reluctance 
to the finny tribes; and he tells us that a dinner upon the sea- 
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shore was, he says, the most delicious of all; and he shows us 
that fish were cut into pieces and boiled. He adds, that Antigo- 
nus reproached Antagoras the poet, when he was attired like a 
cook, boiling eels in his tent, by asking him whether Homer ever 
did so? The Greeks were great lovers of eels, dressed with beets, 
which hence had a distinctive name; and they also ate salt fish; 
of which the neck and belly were the favourite parts: and from 
the days of Homer, salt was used in almost every kind of food. 
Athenzeus makes, among the choicest dainties, not only the eel, 
but the Sicilian lamprey; the belly of the thynnus, a fish taken at 
Pachinus, a promontory in Sicily; the Simethian mullet; shell-fish 
from Pecorus, and herrings from Lipara. 

Both Homer and Plutarch are authorities in favour of a very 
sensible partiality to wine having been entertained by the Greeks 
from the earliest times, the history of which it is in our power to 
trace. At dinner a piece of the viands was thrown into the fire, 
a religious offering to the gods; reading took place during dinner ; 
and from what Plutarch says, it would appear that the intellectual 
provision which was thus brought to intermingle with that for the 
body, was calculated much better to amuse than to instruct. In- 
deed that very knowing biographer is quite angry at the contem- 
plation of the doings which passed in the dinner-room, under the 
innocent denomination of reading. Paring nails was deemed the 
height of vulgarity; but spitting, coughing, and speaking loud 
were not disapproved. When the ancient Greeks had greased 
their fingers (for they had no forks), they rubbed them with soft 
bread, and threw the pieces to the dogs: but, afterwards, towels, 
&c. were used. Numerous superstitious omens were ascribed to 
accidental incidents which occurred during the dinner. After 
dinner, they again washed their hands. In this last operation 
they added, says Athenzus, some sort of stuff for scouring the 
hands, and, lastly, perfumed them with odours. With respect to 
the Dorians, who formed a highly respectable race of the Greek 
nation, their habits are occasionally noticed in this work; but it 
will be recollected that in our review of Muller’s Dorians, a few 
volumes back, we have devoted an ample space to the descriptions 
of the manners and customs of that people. 

Before we conclude the theme of the domestic life of the 
Greeks, we feel that we should have been guilty of a very unpar- 
donable omission were we not to notice the all-important feature in 
every society, which will be instantly recalled to every reader's 
mind by the mention of the word “marriage.” As the customs of 
the Greeks in this grand affair of life were peculiar, they deserve 
the more to be laid before the reader. Amongst the early Greeks, 
woman was regarded in accordance with the impulse of an inno- 
cent race, and, according to the reasoning of a cultivated one, 
(both of which characters composed the Dorians) as a member of 
the creation quite as elevated in the scale as man; but when the 
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manners of the East began to corrupt the simplicity of the Greek 
people then the treatment of women, the real thermometer of the 
degrees of civilisation in all societies, was changed, and they were 
rated in an inferior rank. The wife, indeed, shared the husband’s 
bed—but his table was not to be profaned by her presence; she 
did not call him by his name, but addressed him by the title of 
lord, and lived secluded in the interior of the house. Aristotle, 
however, reckons it unbecoming for a man to meddle with any 
thing in-doors, or even to know what was done there. The wife 
had, therefore, the care of the ménage, and superintended the 
spinning, weaving, embroidery, and needle-work carried on in the 
house. In the heroic ages, they drew waters (afterwards con- 
signed to slaves), kept sheep, fed cows and horses; even loused 
(and watered, as did Andromache, )the horses from their husbands’ 
chariots; conducted the men to bed and the bath; perfumed, 
dressed, and undressed them; and performed almost all the la- 
borious offices of the house. ‘There was a particular forum, called 
women’s market, or circles, because Homer, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides show that the primitive fora were mostly of that form. 
Here were sold every kind of delicacy except meat. Newly mar- 
ried women were confined so closely, that they could not go be- 
yond the street-door; but, after they became mothers, they could 
go to this forum and elsewhere, attended by aged women, their 
companions at home: if the mistresses were young, their former 
governesses, or old men, or eunuchs. In these excursions, their 
faces were covered with veils, but so thin, that they could see 
through them. But the women were not always mere housewives; 
some of them were famous for their drawings; and Plutarch says, 
that the lady who is studious of geometry will never affect the 
dissolute motions of dancing; and she that is attracted by the 
sublime ideas of Plato and Xenophon will look with disdain upon 
lascivious tales (the Milesian, the substitutes for novels) and 
schools of Venus, and contemn the soothsayings of ridiculous 
astrologers. All these accomplishments and offices grew out of 
their education; for, according to their stations in life, they were 
taught to read, write, sew, spin, prepare the wool of which the 
clothes were made, and superintend the ménage—sometimes mu- 
sic and literature. As they assisted in the sacred ceremonies, 
they were taught to sing and dance. Their mothers instructed 
them to be prudent, hold themselves upright, keep in their shoul- 
ders, be extremely sober, and avoid embonpoint. Plutarch adds 
of the girls of his era, that they generally worked at netting or 
girdles; and that some of the most ingenious made riddles. The 
chaperon was the nurse, who always resided in the family which 
could afford it; and girls rarely slept alone, or sat alone. Indeed, - 
they were locked up, and subjected to a severe diet. Their waists 
were constricted, to give them a fine and light form. The Spartan 
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girls were used to gymnastics, and made hoydens by education: 
purposely. 

Though the Athenian women nourished their children them- 
selves, yet they did not nurse them, and nurses, both the wet and 
dry species, were common. The Lacedzemonian women were 
preferred in these capacities, because they never swathed the 
children; but they accustomed the little creatures to any food, 
taught them not to be afraid in the dark, and generally brought 
them up in such a way as to save them from ill temper. The chil- 
dren, it is stated by Plutarch, were not weaned until they were 
able to walk. They were dressed like their parents, and in clothes 
of a similar form: their hair alone differed; that of boys was long, 
because they did not cut it tilladolescence. Sometimes they wore 
it long and curled, like that of young girls: thus the hair of Taras, 
upon the Tarentine coins, is tied behind, and towards the top of 
the head. Plutarch says, that children were taught how to put 
on their shoes and clothes, and to take their meat in their right 
hands, and hold their bread in the left. Although we could 
pursue the account of the manners of the Greeks still farther and 
not tire the reader, yet there remains a whole section upon Italy 
still to be noticed, and which it is impossible for us to sacrifice 
without committing a most deliberate violation of a conscientious 
duty. 

1 he Roman orders of architecture, as described in this work, 
are modifications to a great extent of those of Greece, and pass 
under nearly the same name. It is of importance, therefore, for 
the amateurs or artists, to whom this branch of the arts is parti- 
cularly an object of attention, to be aware of the twofold nature 
of these orders, if it were only to obtain an illustration of the 
characteristic distinctions which obtained between the Greeks and 
the Romans. The author descends next to details, and, in his 
descriptions of the houses, avails himself extensively of the recent 
discoveries at Pompeii. ‘The Roman villas form a very peculiar 
feature in this history of architecture, and good descriptions of 
their various appendages are also given, these consisting of api- 
aries, ponds, aviaries, stables, warrens, &c. ‘The temples and 
theatres of Rome are carefully presented to us in all their won- 
derful details and contrivances, as are likewise the amphitheatres, 
(a full account of the gladiators included), the circus, the forum, 
the baths, bridges, citadels, towns, walls, and gates, &c. The 
trades of the Romans form the next series of subjects for illus- 
tration, and a highly curious profusion of rare learning is dis- 
played in treating of them. Amongst the mechanical pursuits which 
were carried on by this singular people, the reader will be not a 
little surprised to find so many with which, from experience, he is 
acquainted. ‘They had their fullers, glass-manufacturers, horse- 
breakers, husbandmen, plumbers, shipwrights, and weavers. 
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Like patriotic Britons, we have our partialities, and as the ful- 
lers of ancient Rome appear to have some claim upon our atten- 
tion as amongst the improvers of a very precious manufacture, 
one of the ‘boasted products of British industry, we shall not 
hesitate to enable the reader to ascertain what it was they effected 
towards the perfection of cloth. We find that the first process 
was, in the old Roman time, for the fullers’ children to clean the 
wool from all the grosser and more palpable impurities which were 
mixed with its fibres. To cleanse it from the natural grease, they 
next boiled it in pure water; but, as this was insufficient, they 
used afterwards lye, prepared from wood-ashes and urine, because 
it contained various salts, which, in combination with the fat of 
the wool, formed a kind of soap. Pliny says, that fullers were not 
subject to gout, because they had their feet habitually plunged 
in the excremental fluid. After passing through the urine bath, 
it was cleared from that by lotion in a large pool of water,—‘*‘ the 
fuller’s pool of water.” ‘The finishing process was to immerse it 
in a bath, containing a decoction of the herb struthium, a plant 
which had the property of bleaching, and presumed to be the 
borith of the prophets Jeremiah and Malachi. Soap, which was 
at first only a pomatum for the hair, invented by the Gauls, was 
unknown in these periods, although, as a German article, the 
use of it, applied to the person and cloth, is clearly described 
by a writer of the third century of our era. The soap-boilers’ 
shop at Pompeii is, therefore, an anachronical appropriation. To 
the lixiviates before mentioned, the fullers added, for further 
bleaching, the bolar earths, of which the chief was the cymolian 
before mentioned, from the isle of Cymolis, now called Argentiére. 
This was mixed with the cloth, which they then fulled, i. e, trod, 
or rather jumped upon, with their feet, and worked with their 
hands,—an operation now performed by the stocks. ‘They also 
used rollers (pile fullonice) to press and beat the stuffs. What 
was next done was the process now (and anciently, also, according 
to Pollux), performed by the ¢easel, a substitute for which was a 
bundle of prickly plants, drawn over the cloth, and the skin of a 
hedgehog. The next process was the shearing. The workman, 
with common shears, cut or detached the little tufts projecting 
from the stuff; and these, with the wool further extracted by the 
instrument, formed the flocks of cushions and mattresses. Tu 
complete the whiteness necessary, the cloth was fumigated by 
sulphur. ‘T’o confer lustre, the cloth was pressed by a machine, 
presumed to consist of two planks, between which the cloth was 
placed, and pressed down by weights or a vice. 

We have the happiness, and we think we can say that our 
readers will sympathize with us after what they have now read, to 
announce that this volume with which we have amused, if not in- 
structed them, is only a presage to what we believe will prove a 
much more entertaining successor. The second volume is to con- 
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tain an account of the laws, literature, philosophy, religion, man- 
ners, and customs of the same people, and, if the author will only 
adhere to the plan which he has adopted in the specimen before 
us, we think we can pledge ourselves to maintain a strictly con- 
sistent line of partiality towards him, for the proofs of which we 
confidently refer him to our review of his future volumes. 





Art. VII.—1. The Headsman; or, the Abbaye des Vignerons. 
A Tale. By the Author of “ The Bravo,” &c. &c. In three 
vols. 12mo. London: Bentley. 1833. 

2, Peter Simple. By the Author of ‘* Newton Foster,” “ The 
King’s Own,” &c. Inthree vols. 12mo. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 1834. 

3. Trevelyan. By the Author of ‘ A Marriage in High Life.” 
In three vols. 12mo. London: Bentley. 1833. 

4. The Prediction. In three vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 
1833. 


WHATEVER may be said as to the multiplicity of novels in the 
present era, no one assuredly can deny that they form the ve- 
hicles for exhibiting to the public a very considerable amount of 
intellectual power. There were periods in our literary history, 
and those periods are not long gone by, when we were favoured 
with works of imagination of far more transcendant merit than it 
is now our fortune to enjoy; but we are not aware of the existence 
of any epoch in our literary annals, when the talents and faculties 
capable of producing a good novel were more widely diffused 
than we find them at this moment. We see engaged in this busy 
occupation, a host of the most diversified labourers; countesses 
and jack tars; veteran captains and misses in their teens—each 
fulfilling the chosen task with a success which gives an unprece- 
dented prominence to this department of our literature. The 
fact is at once an index to the exalted degree to which mental cul- 
tivation has attained in this country ; and it is no important token 
of the good sense which prevails in our time, to see combinations 
from different ranks of society coming together on terms of equality 
to compete for the recompense which the public is ready to be- 
stow on intellectual merit. 

The first of the novels before us is the production of an expe- 
rienced artist in such materials, and the scene of it is laid partly 
in Switzerland, and partly in France. When the curtain is raised, 
we are introduced to a party formed of a considerable number on 
board a bark called the Winkelried, which was then about to sail 
from Geneva to Vevay, for the purpose of conveying the passen- 
gers to the latter place, where a splendid féte was about to be ce- 
lebrated. Just as the ship was preparing to sail, a noise, which 
soon became a tumult, was heard amongst the passengers, who 
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heard with indignation that Balthazar, the headsman, or execu- 
tioner of Berne, was amongst them in disguise. It became ne- 
cessary ultimately for the captain of the vessel to receive the pat 


sengers on board under an examination, the officers of the place 
standing by to recognize such persons as were of bad character. 
Amongst the individuals who went on board, was the Baron de 
Willading with his daughter Adelheid, and a young soldier whom 
he frequently addressed by the name of Monsieur Sigismund. 
They also take on board a friend of the baron’s, who went under 
the title of a Genoese gentleman, but whose real designation was 
that of Doge. The motley group on board feeling now that Bal- 
thazar was no longer amongst them, but that he had slunk back 
with the crowd on shore, expressed their satisfaction, and the 
bark proceeded without further delay towards her destination. 
But by ill fortune, the ship which was too heavily laden, having come 
almost in sight of shore, was met by a storm. It was in the night; 
and as soon as the fatal crisis into which the Winkelried had been 
suddenly plunged was made known below, the greatest consterna- 
tion succeeded. Adelheid and the other women were now lashed 
to the masts, and death seemed every instant to threaten them. A 
powerful description of the effects of the storm is given by the 
author, but it is much too technical for the'general reader. It will 
be sufficient for us to state that Sigismund, the young military 
person who had accompanied the baron, at the hazard of his life 
and by the most heroic valour, had the satisfaction of saving not 
only the life of the baron, but that of his daughter. The passen- 
gers safely landed at a small village near Vevay, and were received 
with great joy, for the distress of the vessel had been witnessed 
from shore: Sigismund obtained universal applause for his heroism. 

The conduct of the latter, on this trying occasion, would have 
been sufficient under ordinary circumstances to have given Sigis- 
mund an interest in Adelheid’s heart; but, in point of fact, she 
had more than a year before surrendered her heart to him, 
though he must have been perfectly unconscious of the fact. 
She was placed in a dilemma of such complexity as, by medi- 
tating upon it, her health began to decline; she saw that, from 
Sigismund’s circumstances, it was hopeless to suppose that her 
father would ever sanction her marriage with him, and she re- 
solved, accordingly, to abide firmly by the dictates of conscience 
and virtue. But, as the author truly puts it, of all ungrateful 
and reluctant tasks, that of striving to forget is the least likely to 
succeed. Adelheid was sustained only by her sense of duty and 
the desire not to disappoint her father’s wishes, to which habit 
and custom had given nearly the force of law with maidens of 
her condition, though her reason and judgment no less than her 
affections were both strongly enlisted on the other side. Indeed, 
with the single exception of the general unfitness of a union be- 
tween two of unequal stations, there was nothing to discredit her 
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choice, if that may be termed choice which, after all, was more 
the result of spontaneous feeling and secret sympathy than of 
any other cause, unless it were a certain equivocal reserve, and a 
manifest uneasiness, whenever allusion was made to the early his- 
tory and to the family of the soldier. ‘This sensitiveness on the 
part of Sigismund had been observed and commented on by 
others as well as by herself, and it had been openly ascribed to 
the mortification of one who had been thrown, by chance, into an 
intimate association that was much superior to what he was enti- 
tled to maintain by birth; a weakness but too common, and 
which few have strength of mind to resist or sufficient pride to 
overcome. The intuitive watchfulness of affection, however, led 
Adelheid to a different conclusion ; she saw that he never affect- 
ed to conceal, while with equal good taste he abstained from ob- 
trusive allusions to the humble nature of his origin, but she also 
perceived that there were points of his previous history on which 
he was acutely sensitive, and which at first she feared must be at- 
tributed to the consciousness of acts that his clear perception of 
moral truth condemned, and which he could wish forgotten. 
For some time Adelheid clung to this discovery as to a healthful 
and proper antidote to her own truant inclinations, but native rec- 
titude banished a suspicion which had no sufficient ground, as 
equally unworthy of them both. 

One evening leaning over the balcony, which looked on a 
beautiful scene, she suddenly saw Sigismund in a valley below 
the window. In a moment of precipitancy she beckoned to 
him, and he, in an instant, sprang up the acclivity. She resolved 
to make this a last meeting, and she made an effort to put forth 
all her fortitude on the trying occasion. ‘The scene which fol- 
lows is exceedingly well contrived. By degrees the lovers come 
more clearly to an explanation, and Adelheid does not hesitate 
to express her preference, and to state a well-founded expecta- 
tion that her father would consent to their union. But what 
was her astonishment when she found the young man utterly op- 
posed to her proposal; he acknowledged that he loved her, that 
he would give worlds to be her husband, but, from some myste- 
rious cause, he told her they never could be wedded. 

‘“ Were I to listen,” mildly and with anxious dignity said Adelheid, “to 
the common feelings of my sex, Sigismund, this reluctance to accept what 
both my father and myself offer might cause me to feign displeasure. But 
between thee and me, there shall be nought but holy truth. My father has 
well weighed all these objections, and he has generously decided to forget 
them. As for me, placed in the scale against thy merits, they have never 
weighed at all. If thou canst not become noble in order that we may be 
equals, [ shall find more happiness in descending to thy level, than by liv- 
ing in heartless misery at the vain height where I have been placed by ac- 
cident.” 

‘« Blessed, ingenuous girl!—But what does it all avail? Our marriage 
is impossible.” 
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‘“ Tf thou knowest of any obstacle that would render it improper for a 
weak, but virtuous, girl—” 

‘** Hold, Adelheid!—do not finish the sentence. I am sufficiently 
humbled—sufficiently debased—without this cruel suspicion.” 

‘Then why is our union impossible,—when my father not only con- 
sents, but wishes it may take place?” 

‘* Give me time for thought—thou shalt know all, Adelheid, sooner or 
later. Yes, this is, at the least, due to thy noble frankness. Thou shouldst 
in justice have known it long before.” 

‘ Adelheid regarded him in speechless apprehension, for the evident and 
violent physical struggles of the young man too fearfully announced the 
mental agony he endured. The colour had fied from her own face, in 
which the beauty of expression now reigned undisputed mistress; but it 
was the expression of the mingled sentiments of wonder, dread, tenderness, 
and alarm. He saw that his own sufferings were fast communicating 
themselves to his companion, and, by a powerful effort, he so far mastered 
his emotions as to regain a portion of his self-command.’—Vol. ii. 22—24. 


Sigismund, in a succeeding explanation, related to Adelheid 
that his objection to their union did not arise from the conscious- 
ness of the obscurity of his birth, and his want of fortune: these 
he looked upon as untoward accidents, and not to be set down to 
the prejudice of one who had earned a good character and an 
honourable station by his own exertions; “ but,” said the youth, 
checking himself, ‘ perhaps the heavier disgrace which crushes 


me may have caused this want to appear lighter than it otherwise 
might.” 


‘* Disgrace!” repeated Adelheid, in a voice that was nearly choked, 
“ The word is fearful, coming from one of thy regulated mind, and as ap- 
plied to himself.” 

‘«T cannot choose another. Disgrace it is by the common consent of 
men—by long and enduring opinion—it would almost seem by the just 
judgment of God. Dost thou not believe, Adelheid, that there are certain 
races which are deemed accursed, to answer some great and unseen end— 
races on whom the holy blessings of Heaven never descend, as they visit 
the meek and well-deserving that come of other lines !” 

+ te + ¥ ¥ 

‘“T do not like to hear thee speak thus, Sigismund, and, least of all, 
with a brow so clouded, and in a voice so hollow!” 

‘«T will tell my tale more cheerfully, dearest. I have no right to make 
thee the partner of my misery; and yet this is the manner I have reasoned, 
and thought, and pondered—ay, until my brain has grown heated, and the 
power to reason itself has nearly tottered. Ever since that accursed hour, 
in which the truth became known to me, and I was made the master of the 
fatal secret, have I endeavoured to feel and reason thus.” 

‘s¢ What truth?—what secret ?—If thou lovest me, Sigismund, speak 
calmly and without reserve.” . 

‘The young man gazed at her anxious face in a way to show how deeply 
he felt the weight of the blow he was about to give. Then, after a pause, 
he continued— 

‘« We have lately passed through a terrible scene together, dearest 
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Adelheid. It was one that may well lessen the distances set between us 
by human laws and the tyranny of opinions. Had it been the will of God 
that the bark should perish, what a confused crowd of ill-assorted spirits 
would have passed together into eternity! We had them, there, of all de- 
grees of vice, as of nearly all degrees of cultivation, from the subtle iniquity 
of the wily Neapolitan juggler to thine own pure soul. There would have 
died in the Winkelried the noble of high degree, the reverend priest, the 
soldier in the pride of his strength, and the mendicant! Death is an un- 
compromising leveller, and the depths of the lake, at least, might have 
washed out all our infamy, whether it came of real demerits or merely from 
received usage; even the luckless Balthazar, the persecuted and hated 
headsman, might have found those who would have mourned his loss !” 

‘If any could have died unwept in meeting such a fate, it must have 
been one that, in common, awakes so little of human sympathy; and one 
too, who, by dealing himself in the woes of others, has less claim to the 
compassion that we yield to most of our species.” 

‘Spare me—in mercy, Adelheid, spare me—thou speakest of my 
father !”’—Vol. ii. pp. 26—29. 


The woeful secret was now out. Sigismund was the son of the 
villain Balthazar, the executioner of Berne. The horror which 
this news was calculated to excite, arose from the recollection of 
the state of the law, well known as it was to every person; for the 
sanguinary office was entailed by a rigid law on the successor of 
each existing executioner, and therefore Adelheid saw, as well as 
her lover, that she stood the chance of having such a functionar 
for her husband. Sigismund then described that, through the 
tenderness of his mother, he was conveyed away during infancy, 
and reported dead, and that, up to that moment, his real name was 
unknown. ‘The communication of this fearful intelligence was 
made by Adelheid to her father, who heard it with as much emo- 
tion nearly as herself. 

In the meantime the festivities of Vevay begin; the baron, his 
daughter, with Sigismund still in their suite, attend the ceremonies. 
Before, the sports, however, began on the day of their appearance 
on the ground, a young couple present themselves before the au- 
thorities for the purpose of being married. ‘The bridegroom was 
leading up a lovely young bride before the admiring gaze of thou- 
sands, when all of a sudden a dreadful voice was heard from the 
crowd, ‘‘ She is the Headsman’s daughter!” The scene which fol- 
lowed may be easily conceived; the bridegroom tore off hisdress, 
horror-struck at the intelligence; and the lady is carried off ina 
swoon. Adelheid, who had her reasons for sympathizing with 
this unhappy young woman, found her out after the above scene, 
and engaged her to accompany herself and her father, with Sigis- 
mund, on their journey to Italy. On the way a snow storm on 
the Alps stopped their career, and the whole party would have 

erished were it not for the faithful dogs of the convent of St. 
ame res happened to be upon their instinctive mission in the 
mountains. The whole of the party returned under the guidance 
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of these wonderful creatures, and quickly recovered under the 
skilfully directed hospitality of the holy brotherhood. Here the 
denouement takes place—the body of a man deprived of life by 
violent means was found in the proper receptacle of the convent, 
and it proved to be the remains of the person who had led the 
Headsman’s daughter at the festivities at Vevay, before the au- 
thorities, to be married to her. Balthazar, who happened to be 
one of the travellers by whom the young man was accompanied, 
was immediately accused of having perpetrated the murder. 
He was tried and acquitted, but during the period of the hearing, 
Balthazar made the welcome disclosure that Sigismund was not 
his son, but the son of the Doge, who when he was about twelve 
months old was stolen from his father’s palace by an Italian offi- 
cer. It is scarcely necessary to say, that the whole of the cala- 
mities of the party were ended by this explanation, and that Si- 
gismund and Adelheid were made happy. 

There are many powerfully written scenes in these volumes, to 
which the fine fancy and command of expressions which charac- 
terize the author, have communicated a peculiar feature of attrac- 
tion. 

Capt. Medwyn revives his recollection of past adventures with 
a force and felicity highly creditable to his ingenuity and imagi- 
nation, and Peter Simple is another of the very agreeable yarns 
with which he takes hold of the public attention. 

Peter, the historian of his own life, derives his surname from 
the reputation, which he earned as the junior child of the youngest 
of the sons of a noble family, of being a fool, a qualification which, 
as itis deemed particularly useful for the navy, was the cause of 
his being sent to sea. ‘To Portsmouth he directed his youthful 
steps to enter the service, and on the evening of his arrival 
chanced to fall in with some of the knowing middies of the very 
ship which he was about to join; they soon made up their minds, 
when they ascertained his destination, how to treat him. They 
told him the strangest stories of the captain’s severity, and such a 
character did they give the latter, that Peter made up his mind 
to retrace his steps, and never think of the sea again. A speci- 
men of their humourous sallies will be acceptable to the reader. 
Peter Simple, having just arrived at the Blue Posts in Ports- 
mouth, finds the room into which he was ushered full of midship- 
men, as we have said; being anxious about his chest, he inquired 
of one of them if he knew when the waggon would come in :— 


*«* Do you expect your mother by it?” replied he. 

‘OQ no! but I expect my uniforms—I only wear these bottle-greens 
until they come.” 

** And pray what ship are you going to join?” 

‘« The Die-a-maid—Captain Thomas Kirkwall Savage.” 

‘« The Diomede—I say, Robinson, a’n’t that the frigate in which the 
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midshipmen had four dozen a-piece for not having pipe-clayed their weekly 
accounts on the Saturday ?” 


‘**To be sure it is,” replied the other; ‘why, the captain gave a young- 
ster five dozen the other day for wearing a scarlet watch-ribbon.” 

‘“He’s the greatest Tartar in the service,” continued the other; “he 
flogged the whole starboard watch the last time that he was on a cruise, 
because the ship would only sail nine knots upon a bowline.” 

*“O dear!” said I, “then I’m very sorry that I’m going to join him.” 

‘Pon my soul I pity you: you'll be fagged to death; for there’s only 


three midshipmen in the ship now—all the rest ran away. Didn't they, 
Robinson?” 


‘«There’s only two left now:—for poor Matthews died of fatigue. He 


was worked all day, and kept watch all night for six weeks, and one morn- 
ing he was found dead upon his chest.” 


‘ “God bless my soul!” cried I, “and yet, on shore, they say he is such 
a kind man to his midshipmen.” 


*« Yes,” replied Robinson, “he spreads that report every where. Now, 
observe, when you first call upon him, and report your having come to 
join his ship, he’ll tell you that he is very happy to see you, and that he 
hopes your family are well—then he'll recommend you to go on board and 
learn your duty. After that, stand clear. Now, recollect what I have 


said, and see if it does not prove true. Come, sit down with us and take 
a glass of grog, it will keep your spirits up.”’ 


The great characteristic feature of this tale isthat the simpletonis 
his own laureate, and he tells his story with all that unaffected gra- 
vity, which shows that he is no party whatever to the merry stra- 
tagem. We are under the necessity of calling the reader’s atten- 
tion to this peculiarity of the work, inasmuch as it is impossible 
for us to convey a due notion of the full merits of the work by 
any description of our own, or by extracts from its pages. 

Simple, after joining the ship, finds to his astonishment that 
the captain was by no means the man that he had been repre- 
sented; and as Simple was a quiet, unassuming, easy-going mem- 
ber of society, the captain did not hesitate to shew him some fa- 
vour. It happened that the ship was detained in the harbour, 
in consequence of not having her complement of men, so that a 
press-gang went ashore every night and scoured the gin-shops, 
seldom, however, succeeding in obtaining a man that could be 
found serviceable on examination. Peter, roused by the hope of 
enjoying some fun accompanied the gang one night; putting on 
his dirk, he vauntingly says that they might know that he was an 
officer. About dusk they rowed on shore, and landed on the 
Gosport side: the men were all armed with cutlasses, and wore 
pea jackets, which are very short great coats made of what they 
call Flushing. They did not stop to look at any of the grog- 
shops in the town, as it was too early, but walked out about three 
miles in the suburbs, and went to a house, the door of which was 
locked, but they forced it open in a minute, and hastened to enter 
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the passage, where they found the landlady standing to defend 
the entrance. ‘The passage was long and narrow, and she was a 
very tall corpulent woman, so that her body nearly filled it up, 
and in her hands she held a long spit pointed at them, with which 
she kept them at bay. ‘The officers, who were the foremost, did 
not like to attack a woman, and she made such drives at them 
with her spit, that had they not retreated, some of them would 
soon have been ready for roasting. ‘The sailors laughed and 
stood outside, leaving the officers to settle the business how they 
could. At last, the landlady called out to her husband, “ Be 
they all out, Jem?” “ Yes,” replied the husband, ‘they be all 
safe gone.” ‘* Well, then,” replied she, “ I'll soon have all these 
gone too;” and with these words she made such a rush forward 
upon the gang with her spit, that had they not fallen back and tum- 
bled one over another, she certainly would have run it through 
the second lieutenant, who commanded the party. The passage 
was cleared in an instant, and as soon as they were all in the 
street she bolted them out; so there they were, three officers and 
fifteen armed men, fairly beat off by a fat old woman; the sailors 
who had been drinking in the house having made their escape 
to some other place. The gang next proceeded toa grog-shop 
which was known to be much frequented by merchant sailors, the 
very prey which they wanted. As they approached, they were 
assailed by about thirty women, who clawed and thumped the 
gang; and one of the females had the boldness to take Simple in 
her arms, crying out, “ Let’s have this little midshipmite, I vant’s 
a baby to dry nurse.” However the crowd drove him back again, 
and he was ultimately pushed into the house where the gang 
and the merchant sailors were engaged in a desperate combat. 
The gang, however, conquered, and took away each his man, 
leaving Peter in the house, who in poking his way in the dark 
marched into a room where the landlady locked him up. He got 
clear, however, the same night by treating his gaolers with some 
gin, and the dexterous use of a red-hot poker. When he return- 
ed to the ship he related the whole of his adventures to the great 
amusement of his comrades. 

This experience, however, was only a foretaste of what poor 
Peter had afterwards to encounter. Off the town of Cette he 
accompanied a friend of the name of O’Brien, belonging to the 
same ship, in a boat for directing an attack on a ship anchored in 
the harbour. They were both taken prisoners, and poor Simple 
had the ill-luck to have been wounded in addition. ‘lhe Colonel, 
in whose custody they were placed, happened to be a countryman 
of O’Brien, and he therefore kept them both in his own house, 
putting his daughter Ceeleste, a true French girl, to act as Sim- 
ple’s nurse. Coeleste proved morethananurse tothe wounded Eng- 
lishman ; and she and Simple, having set about teaching one ano- 
ther the language, which each did not know, they succeeded in 
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bringing about an interchange of a much more friendly nature. 
The two prisoners, however, being ordered off to a place of re- 
ception for such persons at Toulon, the lovers parted with mu- 
tual pledges to write. From Toulon they escape, pass through 
France in disguise, ultimately arrive at Flushing, from which 
they are, by great good luck, enabled to return home. O’Brien 
and Simple soon joined the Sanglier frigate. One of her earliest 
voyages was to Barbadoes, and here Peter Simple found many 
subjects exceedingly well worthy of his pen. Simple as he was 
he was fully a match for the West Indians; and his remarks on 
their character and manners do not at all coincide with the no- 
tions which we are required to hold with respect to his powers 
of observation. His experience of the islanders enabled him to 
describe them in the most graphic manner, and he has no sort of 
fear in speaking of them in terms of the most unaffected con- 
tempt. ‘The coloured people he declares to be, for reasons 
which they only know themselves, immoderately proud, and look 
upon all the negroes who are born on other islands as niggers; 
they have also an extraordinary idea of their own bravery, al- 
though Peter never heard that it has ever been put to the proof. 
The free Barbadians are, most of them, very rich, and hold up 
their heads as they walk with an air quite ridiculous. ‘They ape 
the manners of the Europeans, at the same time that they appear 
to consider them as almost their inferiors. 

He had heard much of the dignity ball, as it is called, which is 
given by the most consequential of the coloured people in. Bar- 
badoes—and being exceedingly curious to witness one, he heart- 
ily rejoiced when an opportunity occurred, whereby he could be 
present at one. These balls, it seems, are public ones, and the 
ticket is purchaseable. ‘The officers belonging to the ships in 
the harbour usually attend them. It so chanced that the go- 
vernor sent cards to the Sanglier for the officers and midshipmen 
to attend a ball at his residence on a particular night. The 
tickets had been scarcely issued when Miss Betsey Austin, a 
quadroon woman, sent out her cards for the same evening, well 
knowing that the officers and midshipmen would obtain, what 
they could not usually procure, permission to go to the governor's 
ball, and thus they would be enabled to attend her ball, for she 
knew they would give that the preference. Simple and _ his 
friends took advantage of this stratagem, and, having shown their 
faces at the governor’s ball, they betook themselves, at a conve- 
nient opportunity, to that of Miss Austin’s. We have said that 
she was a quadroon, and Simple tells us that her large party 
consisted of a similar class. The quadroons are the progeny of 
whites and mulattos, and as mulattos are the offspring of a white 
and negro, and therefore regarded as half and half, so the pro- 
geny of a white with a mulatto is considered to be half that 
again, and hence the quadroon is the fourth proportion of a 
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negro. It appears that the quadroon women bear the palm of 
beauty ; they have long and perfectly straight hair, eyes large and 
black, figure perfection itself, and Simple declares that you can 
see the colour mantling in their cheeks, quite as plainly as in the 
countenance of an European. ‘The officers were well received, 
and Simple was introduced to Miss Eurydice. The company 
stood up to dance, Simple with the above named lady, and 
O’Brien with Miss Euterpe. Twelve pair formed the group. 
Mr. Apollo Johnson, master of the ceremonies and fiddle- 
player, ordered the music to strike up, and forthwith he cried 
out to O’Brien, ‘‘ ‘ Massa lieutenant cross over to opposite lady, 
right hand and left, den figure to Miss Eurydice—dat right; 
now four hand round. You lilly midshipmen, set your partner, 
sir ; dentwist her round: dat do, nowstop. First figure all over.’ 
At this time I thought I might venture to talk a little with my 
partner, and I ventured a remark; to my surprise she answered 
very sharply, ‘ I come here for dance, sar, and not for chatter; 
look, Massa Johnson, he tap um bow-tick.’ The second figure 
commenced, and I made a sad bungle: and so I did of the third, 
and fourth, and fifth, for I never had danced a cotillon. When 
I handed my partner to her place, who certainly was the prettiest 
girl in the room, she looked rather contemptuously at me, and ob- 
served to a neighbour, ‘ I really pity de gentlemen as come from 
England dat no know how to dance nor nothing at all, until em 
hab instruction at Barbadoes.’ 
* # *k * * 
“Supper was now announced, and having danced the last 
country dance with Miss Minerva, I of course had the pleasure 
of handing her into the supper-room. It was my fate to sit op- 
posite to a fine turkey, and I asked my partner if I should have 
the pleasure of helping her to a piece of the breast. She looked 
at me very indignantly, and said, ‘ Curse your impudence, sar, 
I wonder where you larn manners. Sar, I take a lilly turkey 
bosom, if you please. ‘Talk of breast to a lady, sar; really quite 
horrid. I made two or three more barbarous mistakes before 
the supper was finished. At last the eating was over, and I 
must say a better supper I never sat down to. ‘ Silence, gen- 
tlemen and ladies,’ cried Mr. Apollo Johnson, ‘ wid de permis- 
sion of our amiable hostess, I will propose a toast. Gentlemen 
and ladies— You all know, and if be so you don't, I say that there: 
no place in de world like Barbadoes. All de world fight against 
England, but England nebber fear; King George nebber fear, 
while Barbadoes tand tiff. Badian fight for King George to the 
last drop of him blood. Nebber see the day Badian run away; 
you all know dem Frenchmans at San Lucee give up Morne 
Fortunée, when he hear de Badian volunteer come against him. 
I hope no ’fence present company, but um sorry to say English 
come here too jealous of Badians. Gentlemen and lady —Barba- 
VoL. 1. (1833) No. Iv. NN 
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dian born ab only one fault—he really too brave. I purpose 
health of ‘Island of Barbadoes.’” Acclamations from all 
quarters followed this truly modest speech, and the toast was 
drunk with rapture; the ladies were delighted with Mr. Apollo’s 
eloquence, and the lead which he took in the company. 

During the absence of Simple his eldest brother dies, and 
Peter is at last fortunate enough to become the heir to the title and 
estate. ‘There is an uncle, however, who long expected the heir- 
ship for one of his children, but unhappily he had no sons, 
though blessed with a numerous progeny of daughters. The 
wife of this uncle proves pregnant, and he being fearful of ano- 
ther daughter being added to the offspring, is resolved to decide 
the matter himself. He sends his family to Ireland, under a 
false name, and should the child prove a female, it was arranged 
that it should be exchanged for a boy. The apprehension of 
the parents was realized; a girl appeared, and the attempt to 
substitute another child, as the true-born of the family, was, by a 
providential accident, completely exposed by O’Brien, the friend 
of Simple. But this disappointment only whetted the malice of 
the uncle, who had sufficient interest to procure the nomination 
of his nephew to a ship, in an inferior station to a natural son of 
his own, who, at the instigation of his father, does all in his 

ower to make Peter’s life miserable. Not content with this, the 
Captain, for such was the situation of Peter’s persecutor, had him 
tried before a court-martial, but without the success which he had 
anticipated. After many a scene of vicissitude, adventure, and 
danger, Peter at last succeeds to the title, and seeking the beau- 
tiful Coeleste, to whom in humbler days he had pledged himself, 
he raised her to his noble dignity as his wife, and marked his 
gratitude to the generous and good-humoured O’Brien by giving 
him his beloved sister in marriage. Such is the brief outline, 
and such are a few of the scenes of one of the most agreeable, 
the most sustained pieces of amusing adventure which we have 
been for a long time able to enjoy. We recommend the work most 
cordially to all classes of persons who have the winter's night, even 
beside their pleasant fire-sides, to encounter, and we pledge our- 
selves for the wholesome results which the recommendation is 
sure to bring about. 

The next of the novels to which we have to direct the reader's 
attention is that called Trevelyan, which is a tale of practical life, 
full of warnings and moral instruction. Colonel ‘Trevelyan was 
with his regiment in India, when one of his most intimate friends, 
Colonel Howard, fell a victim to fatigue and the severity‘of the 
climate. The latter, who was gratified with the attendance of so 
consoling a brother officer at his death-bed, imparted to him the 
secret of his having an illegitimate daughter, whom he tenderly 
cherished, and who was then in a boarding-school in London, 
and he beseeches his friend Trevelyan that he would act to her 
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as a father in the capacity of a guardian. ‘Trevelyan satisfied his 
friend that the girl should lose nothing in paternal attention by 
the loss of her father, and in proper time he directed a letter to 
an elder sister of his, then residing at Richmond, near London, 
stating the whole of the circumstances to which he had been made 
privy, and begs that she will pay such attention to the young lady 
as her circumstances will admit of. ‘The sister, upon receiving 
the communication, lost no time in visiting the young lady, and 
upon the first interview was so fascinated by her simplicity, art- 
lessness, and innocence, that she insisted upon removing her from 
the school and taking her as a companion. At Richmond the 
young lady remained for a considerable time, and at last Tre- 
velyan’s regiment was ordered home. In due time he made his 
appearance at Richmond, and expecting to meet in the person of 
Miss Howard a child of immature mind and person, ‘not a little 
was he astonished to find in her a young woman possessing the 
most fascinating allurements. ‘The result is obvious; he fell 
desperately in love with the lady, and, having satisfied her of his 
attachment, she yielded to his overtures, making that submission 
which the officer interpreted into a return of his affection. But 
he was wofully mistaken, for, in the midst of his confidence in the 
sincerity of the young lady, he found that, through the opportu- 
nities afforded by boating parties on the Thames, Lord Herbert 
Leslie succeeded in gaining the acquaintance of the young beauty, 
and completed his good fortune by winning her heart. Colonel 
Trevelyan bore the disappointment like a hero, and whilst he 
must have been labouring under the severest anguish, he still be- 
haved with a generosity and disinterestedness which should have 
excited the utmost admiration. 

Partly in compliance with the impulses of a mind early addicted 
to military pursuits, partly to dissipate the influence of disagree- 
able meditations, he joined the expedition to Egypt. He was in 
the thick of the battle of Alexandria, and received there a wound, 
the severity of which obliged him to return home. It should have 
been stated that Trevelyan was a member of a noble family, being 
the nephew of the Ear! of Launceston, and on his re-appearance 
in England invites him to his mansion. ‘Trevelyan gladly accepts 
the proffered hospitality of his relation, fixes his residence at the 
mansion, and is ultimately offered his own cousin, the daughter of 
the earl, in marriage. ‘Trevelyan, from a sense of duty much 
more than from the impulse of inclination, consents to the mar- 
riage, which at lasts takes place. Shortly after he had taken 
Lady Augusta as his wife, his affection being still disengaged, he 
met, by an unhappy mischance, the very Lady Leslie—the former 
object of his affection, and who possessed, at least for him, too 
influential a power of attraction. ‘This lady who had abandoned 
Trevelyan originally for her husband, who was now her com- 
panion, had good reason to repent of her former determination. 
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She perceived the object of ‘Trevelyan’s attentions and sanctioned 
them; she received his visits, and to avoid unpleasant appear- 
ances, it seems that he endeavoured to prevail on Lady Augusta 
to visit Lady Leslie too. But the latter declined, deeming the 
intercourse of her husband with this lady unbecoming. At length 
Lady Leslie is openly abandoned by her husband, who leaves her 
at an hotel, and flies himself to Scotland. ‘The deserted wife, ina 
paroxysm of angry resentment, elopes with Lascelles, a visitor 
who had been known to admire her. Having proceeded a few miles 
with her protector, she suddenly stopped short under an impulse 
of compunction, and insists on remaining by herself at the next 
post-house at which they should arrive. Her wishes were obeyed, 
and from the place of her sojourn she sends a message to 'I're- 
velyan. ‘lhe latter arrived and gave her consolation, now that 
sorrow had fallen upon her, and brought her to the brink of the 
grave. She made an acknowledgment of her imprudence; but 
added, that even that did not lead her into crime. ‘Trevelyan 
acted again in the noble character of a disinterested friend; he 
prevailed on the husband of the repentant daughter of his ancient 
friend to return and be reconciled, and was happy in seeing his 
exertions crowned with success. ‘The lady died in a short time 
afterwards. Another affliction, however, awaited him; his wife, 
Lady Augusta, not satisfied with his conduct towards Lady Les- 
lie, refused to return to her allegiance, and to drown his sorrows, 
under these distressing circumstances, in excitement he joined the 
expedition to Spain under Sir John Moore. In one of the most 
brilliant of the actions gained by the British troops, he died on 
the field of battle covered with martial glory. The story is ex- 
ceedingly well told, and there are some striking scenes to be met 
with in the volumes. But the work is not one which is calculated 
to make a lasting impression on the reader, being destitute of such 
incidents and energetic characters as those which usually produce 
such an effect. 

The last of the productions on our list, which we now reach, is 
by far too dilated for the purposes of a work destined to amuse. 
Besides, there does not appear so very pressing a motive for the 
multiplicity of the pages, as a great portion of them might with 
much propriety have been retrenched. ‘The plot of the piece is 
deeply connected with the ancient history of Ireland; and it turns 
on a prophecy of one of the bards of that country respecting the 
descendants of Mac Carthy More. ‘The seer at an early period 
saw in the vista of futurity, with his long reaching eyes, that a time 
would come when one of the female branches, a grand niece of 
the Earl of Dunane, (for the Mac Carthys came to be turned 
into lords), would bring “ ill luck upon the whole generation by 
her marriage with a foreigner.” In pursuance of the prophecy, 
we find that, at a given era, the Earl of Dunane, tired of being 
for so many years unblessed with offspring, resolved to adopt a 
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nephew in the person of the son of his sister, Lady Mary Elmour. 
This boy remained for some time with the uncle, and proved him- 
self of a violent temper. Whilst the child still remains in the 
mansion of his uncle, the hopes and wishes of the latter are un- 
expectedly gratified by the birth of ason. The circumstance did 
not change the feelings of the earl towards the adopted youth, 
and both the boys were brought up together. ‘The earl in the 
course of time hears that his sister Katherine eloped with an 
Italian count in Italy, and that within a few months afterwards he 
deserted her; that she was left forlorn, and subsequently was re- 
ceived by Lady Mornington, then residing at Geneva. Not being 
at liberty to return to her native country in consequence of the 
threats of her uncle, she protracted her visit at Geneva, where 
in the fulness of time she gave birth to twin daughters, but fell a 
sacrifice herself on the occasion. Lady Mornington protected the 
orphans, and brought them up with her child Miriam. ‘Time 
passed; and when the girls attained the age of seventeen, it 
chanced that Lord Conway, the Earl of Dunane’s eldest son, paid 
a casual visit to Geneva, He was accompanied in his tour by his 
cousin, Charles St. Elmour, the adopted son of his aunt, already 
mentioned. Lord Conway, struck with the beauty of the eldest of 
the girls, claims her in marriage, and obtains for that purpose 
the earl’s consent. The maiden is brought over to Dunane Castle, 
the marriage is fixed, but must be postponed in consequence of 
the sudden indisposition of the Countess of Dunane. During 
this interval of delay, Lord Conway has his attention directed to 
the very significant attentions paid by his cousin, the adopted son 
of his aunt, to the mistress to whom he had betrothed, and one 
day finding them in close conversation, he gave vent to his jea- 
lousy. ‘The cousins drew, and Charles inflicted a fatal wound on 
Lord Conway. Charles is accused of the murder, is arrested, 
but escapes by the assistance of his devoted nurse. ‘The lady fled 
to Geneva, and was kindly received by her former friend, the ge- 
nerous Lady Mornington. 

In the person of this young woman we have the foreigner, who 
was shadowed forth by the mysterious language of the ancient 
prophet; and well did she realize his description. ‘To the form 
of a lovely woman she joined the heart of a demon, and was ac- 
tually privately married to Charles, the cousin, at the very hour 
that he fought and killed Lord Conway. At Geneva, her history 
being unknown, she was seen by Lord Blessingham, who married 
her. ‘They had one son, but a separation between these parties 
became unavoidable, in consequence of the unrestrained conduct 
of the wife. The boy came of age, but, during his minority, the 
mother left nothing undone to heap injury on the family of Du- 
nane, Her son happened to become united in marriage to a 
grand niece of the Karl of Dunane—the young couple take up 
their residence in Florence: and there all the arts of his mother 
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are put in practice to sow dissensions between them. She was 
just on the point of seeing her diabolical exertions crowned with 
success, when the son and his wife are summoned to Ireland, and 
in their departure are accompanied by the firebrand, which they 
little knew how much cause they had to dread. The journey is 
fatal to her character; there Charles meets and exposes her, tells 
of his wicked marriage with her, explains her crimes, and proves, 
by his previous marriage with her, that her son by Lord Bles- 
singham is an unlawful child. ‘The wretched woman fled; Charles 
is surrendered to justice and executed ; the son of the accursed 
woman dies of a broken heart: her daughter-in-law, widowed by 
the loss of her broken-hearted husband, betook herself to an hos- 
pital in France, where she assumed the office of a sister of 
charity, and, in that capacity, has the opportunity of witnessing 
the melancholy end of the unhappy cause of all this calamity, who 
died a maniac in the institution. The poor woman herself did 
not long survive. Such is the plot which, from the complicated 
details of the author, we have been enabled at great pains to dis- 
engage. The volumes are boldly and powerfully written, and 


several of the scenes both conceived and executed with great 
spirit. 





Art. VILI.—Hampden in the Nineteenth'Century: or Colloquies 


on the Errors and Improvement of Society. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
London: Moxon, 1834. 


Tits work is a remarkable specimen of that strange tendency to 
mystification, which constitutes one of the epidemic diseases that 
now periodically rage in the literary sphere. The contents of 
these volumes form a very fair subject for publicity, and might, 
with great propriety, have been put forth to take the fate of all 
other productions of the same character. But this compliance 
with ordinary practice would be beneath those minds which are 
destined to effect mighty changes in the human race; and hence, 
this collection of colloquies must needs be revealed to the world 
through some dim, confounding medium, which, like the oracles of 
old, will be venerated in the inverse ratio as they become visible. 
The reader will find from the following analysis, that the objects 
and nature of the volumes before us experience no injustice at 
our hands, when we designate them as “‘ New Missionary Re- 
ports ;” for it will be found, that the whole nearly of the contents 
purport to be accounts of the proceedings of a triumvirate, whose 
zeal is by no means outdone by their prudence. 

At the outset of this work, we are informed by the writer of 
the preface, that he had accompanied his friend Fitzosborne to 
Torbay, on the coast of Kingland, with the view of seeing the 
former safe on board a ship which was bound for Sicily. The 
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friend, on his departure, entrusted the writer of the preface with 
a large manuscript, at the same time enjoined it as a duty upon 
him, that he would superintend the publication of his memoirs 
contained in it. Fitzosborne observed at the same time, that 
he was ignorant of the reception which they would meet with 
from the public; but that it would give him happiness to know 
that they were successful in diminishing, to the smallest extent, the 
antipathies arising amongst men from differences of opinion. ‘‘ My 
health,” continued the author of the manuscript, ‘‘has been im- 
paired, and my strength exhausted in ineffectual endeavours to 
contend with the prejudices of mankind. Earnestly advocatin 
the cause of truth and justice, so far from awakening svunparty/ 
have been stigmatized and assailed with opprobious epithets, and 
classed with the enemies of social order. But let us hope for the 
dawning of a brighter day: intelligence is widely diffusing itself, 
and that good which we fondly hoped to accelerate will perhaps 
descend upon the next generation. I quit the shores of my 
country with a heavy heart, but, I trust, with a conscience void 
of offence towards men. Should I live to revisit my native land, 
and behold the seed that has been sown springing up with the 
promise of a future harvest, I shall be amply repaid for all the 
obloquy that has been heaped upon my exertions.” 

The work being introduced in this mysterious manner, opens 
with a sketch of the life of the author. It appears, that though 
not endowed with fortune, and not even entitled to expect the 
good things of life from any other source than his own exertions, 
still Fitzosborne had talents and tastes which justified him in as- 
piring to professional rank. By the advice of some friends, he 
devoted himself to the study of the classics, from which he was 
suddenly diverted by the necessity which he experienced of sa- 
tisfying his mind upon the truths of the Christian religion. Hap- 
pily for himself, conviction of their certainty was the result of an 
investigation, to which Butler’s Analogy contributed no small 
share of assistance. Fitzosborne appears to have read much, and 
to have directed his attention, and indeed all his cares, to the es- 
tablishment of some permanent system for effecting a change in 
the existing condition of society. In 1817, a meeting having been 
called in London, by the author of the ‘* Essays on the Formation 
of Character,” (Mr. Owen,) to consider certain plans for the re- 
lief of the labouring classes, Fitzosborne attended, and the effect 
of the proceeding upon him was striking and permanent. He 
happened to be accompanied by two young friends; the first was 
Charles Bertrand, a polished young gentleman, distinguished for 
his attention to his religion, and who had given a proof of his at- 
tachment to it by publishing, at his own expense, what he regard- 
ed as a more correct copy of the Bible than that in general use; 
yet his was not a religion of forms, by which we understand that 
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he was a dissenter. ‘The other friend alluded to, boasted of the 
name of John Hampden, a scion of the illustrious family in the 
west of England of that name. The three young men being 
warm and enthusiastic, entered into a league, whereby they bound 
themselves collectively, and individually, to do all in their power 
to circulate and impress on the public the errors which had been 
suffered so long to exist in our social system. 

We here pause to offer some explanation to the reader of the 
nature of the narrative which we are now pursuing. Are we mak- 
ing a statement which is strictly founded in fact? Are the persons 
now spoken of in existence, or have they ever been in existence? 
Was the meeting above alluded to, held at the period fixed, and 
did these young men meet and enter into an engagement as is here 
announced? Our reply to all this is, that there is a remarkable 
degree of circumstantial evidence which tends to shew that we 
are stating the exact truth; forin almost every sentence there is 
an allusion to some public living person, who is introduced openly 
and in such a manner as to render it impossible for the writer to 
be acting upon a mere assumption. A still stronger circumstance 
is found in connexion with this statement, that a descendant of 
the Hampdens, Henry John Pye, Esq. of Chacomhe Priory, al- 
lowed Fitzosborne, or his locum tenens, permission to make a draw- 
ing of the patriot of Charles’s time, and the engraving from that 
drawing stands in front of this very work as one of its decorations, 
and as being capable of conveying some notion of the counte- 
nance of the Hampden who performs so important a part in the 
scenes which are here depicted. ‘These are facts which must 
strike the most casual reader, who, in this information, possesses 
the whole of our knowledge of the mystery that conceals the au- 
thorship of these volumes. 

The young friends mutually agreed, as we have seen, to devote 
themselves to the diffusion of right social doctrines; and they im- 
posed upon each other the obligation of making personal appeals 
to all those, especially influential men, who.might, if converted to 
their principles, serve them as useful disciples. 

In pursuance of the compact, we find Fitzosborne himself com- 
mencing by making a direct assault upon no less a personage than 
Howley, then Bishop of London, a prelate who was not exceeded 
by any member of the hierarchy, in the activity with which he 
discharged his duties—in piety, learning and humanity. The 
Bishop received his visitor with politeness, and the account of the 
dialogue, aud indeed of the whole interview between them, is 
quite remarkable. The subject on which Fitzosborne addressed 
his lordship was, that of the increase of delinquency, which the 
visitor proposed to abolish by forming communities of about two 
thousand individuals each, and in granting land which should be 
the joint property of the members of each community, and that 
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all the exertions of the said members should be conducted on the 
principle of a union of interests. The Bishop instantly discovered 
that there would be no provision here for a unity of religion; and 
he observed that this was the sort of scheme which had been 
proposed by an individual who confessed that he did not join in 
any of the religions which had hitherto been taught. Fitzosborne, 
notwithstanding all his eloquence and zeal, could not pass this 
barrier in the Bishop’s mind, and he gave up the attempt, con- 
tented with presenting to his lordship the copy of a ‘‘ Catechism 
of Society,” which was to accomplish by degrees what he himself 
was unable to effect at the time. 3 

The next experiment undertaken by Fitzosborne was upon 
that great apostle of forbearance, the Rev. Mr. Malthus, whose 
principles, it should be remembered, bore the same relation to 
those of Fitzosborne, as the antipodes do to each other. As 
Fitzosborne calculated upon the very likely result of making Mr. 
Malthus renounce his errors within a few hours, he took with him, 
as a reinforcement, his colleague Charles Bertrand, and both pro- 
ceeded one fine morning to Hertford College. A letter of recom- 
mendation, with which they were provided to Mr. Malthus, soon 
gained them admittance to his apartments. The Professor's table 
was strewed with papers, and he appeared to be occupied in pre- 
paring some work for. publication. The letter which Bertrand 
brought announced, it should seem, the object of their visit, and 
Mr. Malthus said, that he should be happy to explain any part 
of his work, for truth was his only object; that, notwithstanding 
his motives had been misconstrued, he was sincerely desirous of 
promoting the welfare of mankind, and of the poorer classes in 
particular. Of this, Bertrand assured him that they were fully 
sensible, or they should not have taken the liberty of calling upon 
him; there were, however, some remarks upon. systems of equa- 
lity which they were unable to reconcile with the general tenour 
of the book. Mr. Malthus reached down the volume, and re- 
quested them to read them; at the same time desiring them to 
make their remarks with perfect freedom. 

‘The two young visitors certainly availed themselves most unre- 
servedly of the freedom which they received. Bertrand read and 
taxed Mr. Malthus with a boldness which the latter must have 
been surprised at, but it does not appear that he ever allowed his 
equanimity to be even ruffled. Bertrand, after reading a para- 
graph, says to Mr. Malthus, ‘‘I suppose you consider your prin- 
ciple of population quite established in the public mind, and you 
calculate, of course, on your book becoming a standard work of 
reference?” ‘‘ Why,” responded that author, “the number of 
facts adduced in support of my theory, could not fail to render it 
unassailable, and accordingly it is appealed to by almost every 
individual high in authority.” 

One of the next charges which they bring against Mr. Malthus 
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is, that, in condemning the cases in which societies were formed 
on the principle of equality, he only quoted a single example 
which happened to be on his own side. They say, “ You have 
not mentioned one of the instances of equality of property in an- 
cient or in modern times, excepting that of the Moravians, which is 
the most imperfect example of all, although it is notorious that 
many societies of the Shakers and of the Harmonists have lon 
flourished upon this principle, and are still increasing in wealth. You 
notice not the Essenes mentioned by Josephus, or the celebrated 
establishments of the Jesuitsin Paraguay. But really, after such 
an enormous increase in the application of scientific power to al- 
most every branch of industry, as will render the employment of 
each individual for two hours in the day adequate to the liberal 
supply of his wants, it is quite unnecessary to fear the absence of 
sufficient stimuli.” 

After a long argument in which the visitors, of course, have b 
far the best of the combat, Fitzosborne concludes, by challeng- 
ing him to deny the statement, that there was no proof whatever 
adduced by him (Mr. Malthus) of a superfluity of numbers in our 
present population, or that the fertility of the soil was inadequate 
to their support.. Fitzosborne at the same time admitted, that 
the interposition of unjust laws, and the monopoly of lands, might 
deprive human beings of the means of subsistence. Mr. Malthus 
is made to say to this, that he has heard no argument which could 
induce him to retract his statements, but, that having an appoint- 
ment of consequence to attend to at that moment, he would have 
no objection to meet the gentlemen on any future occasion. 

Fitzosborne mentions, that after an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Mr. Wilberforce, who pleaded as an excuse his bad eyes, and a 
sick amanuensis, he proceeded on an excursion to Loch Lomond. 
At Edinburgh, at Glasgow, with the heads of the College in the 
first city, and with Dr. Chalmers in the last, he was surprised at 
the cold reception which he had met with in urging the adoption 
of Mr. Owen’s ‘‘ New Views.” At Tarbert, where he accidentally 
stopped during his northern excursion, he happened to find him- 
self in the next house to Mr. Jeffery, the present Lord Advocate 
of Scotland. He instantly, on finding himself close to such a 
neighbour, sent in his “ parcel,” requesting an interview. It should 
be stated, that in this parcel was also a prospectus by William 
Allen and Mrs. Fry. Mr. Jeffery, instead of seeing Fitzosborne, 
thought it most prudent to express his determination in a re- 
markable, and probably, not useless epistle, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy:— 

¢*¢Sir,—Mr. Owen isa very old friend of mine, and I believe that there 
are not many persons who are more fully acquainted with the scope of his 
speculations. With the greatest esteem for his character, and the greatest 
admiration for the zeal and ingenuity with which he has arranged many 
details of the utmost utility, I must say, that I have a very decided opin- 
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ion as to the fallacy of what he calls his system, and what he speaks of as 
his discovery. Inthese I am firmly persuaded, not only that there is no 


merit, but that any attempt to act upon them must be attended with the 
most pernicious effects. 


‘The scheme to which the venerable names of William Allen and 
Elizabeth Fry are annexed, disclaims, I observe, all sanction of that sys- 
tem. There are not many names to which a good man would less hesitate 
to subjoin his name, without inquiry, in any plan of practical benevolence, 
and it is very likely that I may soon seek to honour myself by such an as- 
sociation ; but there are reasons which must withhold me at present from 
pledging myself even to this slight support of any of Mr. Owen’s sug- 
gestions, out of the sphere of his own manufactory. 

‘“* With every sense of the amiableness of the motives which have led 
you to take a casual opportunity of trying to do good, and of the honour 
you do me in every sense, I have the honour to be, 

* « Sir—Your obliged and faithful servant,—F. Jerrery.” 
‘ Tarbert, Sept. 2, 1821.” 

Disappointment appears to have taken an unpleasant effect on 
Fitzosborne, for he launches out in the next chapter against the 
whole community of Political Economists. He next treats us with 
an account of his heroic efforts to force the circulation of a work, 
by William Thompson, entitled ‘‘ The Distribution of Wealth.” 
There follows after this another elaborate chapter, ornamented 
with a splendid diagram illustrative of the Formation of the 
Human Character! We have then an account of what took 
place at the dinner given by his Grace the Duke of Wellington 
to the old Ministry, on the promotion of Mr, Canning to the 
office of Prime Minister. In this chapter the author represents 
these members as having been engaged in the discussion of most 
of those principles to which his own chief attention had been 
dedicated ; and we have speeches from nearly the whole of them, 
in which they declare their views without disguise. 

The labours of his other colleagues next engage Fitzosborne’s 
attention, and he affords no inconsiderable space to the proceed- 
ings of his friend Hampden. Both Fitzosborne and Hampden 
retire to Strathfieldsay to observe the Duke of Wellington, and 
the company with which he associated ; and here Hampden be- 
comes intimate with a clergyman of the name of Bathurst, one of 
whose great attractions is, that he possesses a beautiful daughter. 
Hampden and Dr. Bathurst appear to have spent much of their 
time in the one striving to convert the other to his principles. 
Hampden, who was a sceptic, seemed however to have the greatest 
tendency of the two to give way, probably because his antagonist 
had a daughter by his side. 

The third of the missionaries, Charles Bertrand, remains yet to 
be accounted for, and in being re-introduced into his presence, 
we find him with his hands quite full, having to deal with a cus- 
tomer of quite a new character. ‘The stranger was no other than 
a Peruvian missionary, calling himself Vela, belonging, not to a 
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Christian but to a native community, called the Children of the 
Sun, and settled in the most inaccessible part of South America, 
where their ancestors had remained since the expulsion of Pizarro, 
It will be seen that the Peruvian was not at a loss for spirit and re- 
solution to give his reasons for the faith that was in him. “ I am,” 
he broke out, at the Missionary Society in London, ‘ I am de- 
scended from the ancient Incas of Peru. After the treacherous 
Pizarro had imprisoned and cruelly put to death our king Ata- 
hualpa, the kingdom of Peru was torn by dissensions, the govern- 
ment destroyed, and no vestige of order remained. ‘The people, 
accustomed to look up with reverence to their kings, and happy 
under their paternal sway, could neither submit patiently to the 
yoke of the Spaniards, nor had they sufficient courage to resist. 
Their only safety was in flight. Nearly all the Children of the 
Sun were destroyed. One branch only of the imperial family was 
recognised by a small band of Peruvians by his dress, which he 
had contrived to conceal during their retreat to the mountains. 
His name was Pezeula. Nothing could exceed the joy with which 
the people hailed him, as if preserved by the interposition of the 
Great Spirit. He collected together his followers, about two hun- 
dred in number, and desired them to assemble on an eminence 
which he pointed out, on the following morning, before the break 
of day. ‘They met him accordingly, and raised a temporary altar 
to the sun.” 3 

The little band proceeded under his direction, and after travers- 
ing mountains and valleys, crossing streams and rivers, enduring 
the most oppressive fatigues, Pezeula at last chose a spot where 
he resolved they should remain. It was situated on a summit, 
which commanded a most glorious prospect of a valley which ex- 
tended beneath. It was of an oval form, and about twelve miles in 
circumference, surrounded by small mountains and hills, with an 
opening on the north and south, through which a river passed, wind- 
ing through the valley. There wasa remarkable variety of scenery 
on the hills and mountains, presenting a beautiful verdure even to 
their summits; others were covered with rock projecting through the 
luxuriant foliage of trees and shrubs; while on others were seen 
forests of dwarf trees, with so little underwood as to present agree- 
able walks. From some of the mountains descended cascades, dis- 
playing their rainbow hues, and giving animation to the scene. A 
few small birds poured forth the sweetest melody, and others de- 
lighted the eye with their crimson and golden plumage glittering 
in the sun. ‘The little humming-bird, scarcely bigger than a but- 
terfly, was skipping from spray to spray. ‘Lhe silence of this en- 
chanting scene was interrupted only by the gurgling of a brook 
issuing from the foot of the hill from which they were descending, 
the failing of the more distant mountain streams, and the harmony 
of birds. ‘I'he valley was covered with a verdure refreshing to 
the eye. On the brow of the hill the company pitched their tents; 
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and on the following morning, after they had assembled and paid 
their adoration to the sun, the Inca addressed them. 

In this speech the Inca told them about the manner in which 
the temples and residences should be arranged. ‘‘ The laws and 
institutions,” continued the Speaker, ‘‘ handed down by the Chil- 
dren of the Sun, hawing secured happiness to all before they were 
overthrown by the Christian barbarians from a distant country, 
shall be held inviolate, with the exception of some trifling cere- 
monies which experience bas proved to be inconvenient to retain. 
You have seen with what insatiate desire the Christians amassed 
gold, and with what remorseless cruelty they deprived our la- 
mented Atahualpa of life for the purpose of plundering his trea- 
sures. Let us, then, dispense with the use of gold and silver, and 
esteem no metal precious but such as ministers to our convenience. 
Warned by the examples of the jealous and unhappy Spaniards, 
let us banish every inordinate desire. Our labours will be light- 
ened by the fertility of the soil, but still more by that mutual aid 
which will convert irksome toil into agreeable employment. Hap- 
py in the supply of our simple wants, this peaceful retreat will not 
be disturbed by rude invaders when our means of enjoyment are 
such as they know not how to appreciate and never could take 
from us—when they found that we valued truth and virtue, and 
the aitars of our forefathers, far above silver and gold.” 

Such was the story which Vela had to communicate to his as- 
tonished auditors, in addition to which he told them some infinite- 
ly more important news regarding himself. He was, in fact, the 
youngest of the three sons of the present Inca of the flourishing 
community to which he belonged, and though his father took the 
most careful precautions for keeping off all foreign communica- 
tion, still he resolved to give his subjects the full benefit of the 
civilisations of other communities. For this purpose Vela and his 
elder brother were sent out of the small dominions of the father to 
travel in foreign countries, they were to make such observations on 
manners, customs, arts, sciences, &c., as might be introduced with 
success into their native country ; and also they were not to forget, 
as a particular portion of their duties, to impart a knowledge of 
their own principles wherever they were required. “ I bent 
my course,” says Vela, ‘‘ towards Lima, where I had not arrived 
many days when I accidently fell in with a missionary from Eng- 
land, who displayed an extraordinary zeal in propagating a know- 
ledge of the Christian religion, and who, finding my education 
superior to the natives in that part of South America, redoubled 
his efforts to bring me over to the faithful. He informed me that 
he belonged to a peculiar sect of Christians called Baptists, who 
objected to the baptizing young children, and deferred the cere- 
mony until they had arrived at the age of puberty ;—but I could 
not understand its utility. He was particularly inquisitive as to 
the country whence I came, and the character of the people 
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among whom I dwelt; but I resisted his importunities, for the 
Inca had strictly enjoined his sons not to divulge the place of 
their retreat before they had crossed the seas. The missionary 
first began by teaching me the English language. With close 
application, and by frequenting the society he introduced me to, I 
was soon enabled to read your most popular works. He urged 
upon my attention the doctrines of his church; but when I con- 
trasted the conduct of the English with that of the Children of 
the Sun, and remarked upon the superior happiness enjoyed by 
the latter, I felt in my turn an anxious desire to impart to them 
the admirable precepts of our Incas. The missionary told me I 
was not to judge of his religion by the conduct of the people at 
Lima, for they came chiefly in pursuit of riches; but that if ] 
would visit England, I should find those whose characters and 
professions agreed, and would command admiration. I saw it was 
absolutely necessary to acquire great proficiency in the language, 
and I continued some time with the missionary, whose own con- 
duct was most exemplary. After I had quitted his house, I 
spent several months in the different towns in the neighbourhood 
of Lima, and obtained access to several private collections of 
English books, the existence of which was generally known. At 
Lima and the adjacent countries I dwelt about twelve months. I 
promised him I would go to England, at the same time declaring 
my intention of making proselytes, The conduct of the people 
who navigated the vessel, as well as that of the inhabitants where 
we landed, was no better than at Lima; and I have endeavoured 
to pursuade inany that the religion of the Incas was the most effi- 
cacious, divested as it now is of any mysteries.” 

Bertrand talked frequently with Vela, and became his Cicerone 
in conducting him over the lions of London. ‘The conversations 
which are related as having passed between them are singularly 
curious. Having accompanied Vela to St. Paul’s, Bertrand did 
not exactly understand the way in which he could easily account 
for what Vela deemed nothing short of a prodigy; for it was just 
about the hour of church-time, and the Peruvian could hardly 
believe his eyes when he saw, in a small corner of the magnificent 
edifice, the whole congregation absolutely inferior in number to 
the officiating ministers. ‘They next proceeded to Newgate, where 
they were so fortunate as to arrive in time to see and hear Mrs. 
Fry. The foreigner readily acknowledged that he had witnessed 
an extraordinery and affecting scene; and this condescension ap- 
peared to give some hope to Bertrand, and he ventured to ask 
him, “* What think you of a religion that has produced such a cha- 
racter as Mrs. Fry?” ‘‘ Ask me rather,” rejoined the Peruvian, 
‘ what I think of a religion that consigns so many of the inhabi- 
tants of this country to punishment and loathsome dungeons? All 
must admire the noble exception which this female presents to the 
character of your people in general. Never could I have con- 
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ceived that such a disgraceful scene would have been found in 
Europe. You should adopt the law of the Chinese, who punish 
the Mandarine for the offences committed in his department, and 
at the same time allow them a participation in the glory of the 
good actions that are performed: for the virtues and vices of a 
people are the necessary effects of a good or bad legislation.” 
When Vela was afterwards induced to witness an execution at 
the Old Bailey, the best observation which emanated from him 
was the following—‘‘ Were I the Inca of your country, I would 
insist upon the attendance of all the nobles at a few executions ; 
they would not then long continue deaf to the cries of humanity.” 
Fitzosborne now returns to Hampshire for the purpose of re- 
minding us of what Hampden is doing with Dr. Bathurst, and it 
is with no small pleasure he informs us that this colleague, in the 
meantime by an unexpected death, came in for a peerage, with 
the appendages of an extensive rent-roll, which however made not 
the smallest change in his resolutions. He came to London and 
joined the exertions of Bertrand, who had now induced the Peru- 
vian to share in some select portion of his labours. It chanced 
that on his arrival the two persons first mentioned were deeply 
engaged in establishing a model infant-school, and he promised 
them his assistance. Hampden had at the time, as a distant rela- 
tion, a Countess of somewhat remarkable, but by no means of 
singular habits. She was separated from her husband; and her 
favourite amusement, in the solitude to which she confined her- 
self, was to caress her dogs and feed her parrots, of which ani- 
mals she kept a vast number. She was known to entertain a 
strong prejudice against facilitating education to the poorer classes, 
but Hampden determined to make her give something for the 
model school. According to an appointment made by him, Ber- 
trand and Vela paid a visit to the Countess on a particular day to 
explain the nature of the new institution. When they entered 
they found her fondling a parrot, but with tears also in her eyes, 
which turned out to be excited by the apprehensions which she 
had that one of her favourite poodle-dogs was going to die. The 
gentlemen had not been long in the drawing-room when a servant 
entered with an elegant basket, with open lattice-work, through 
which could be seen a light-blue silk lining: the basket was 
fastened with a silver-lock, and the servant said that it was ordered 
to be delivered to the Countess herself, with the key. We shall 
anticipate the author, and state that a beautiful infant was in the 
basket; a letter was also handed to the Countess which she was 
required to read first. ‘This epistle is quite a curiosity, as under 
the pretence of describing a new sort of animal, worthy the curi- 
osity of such a naturalist as the Countess, it gave an admirable 
burlesque of the treatment of the poorer classes—being a still 
further supply of grist to Fitzosborne’s eternal mill for grinding 
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every body and every thing into his new system. The epistle set 
forth, with the well-mimicked dignity of a savant, as follows: That 
a traveller recently arrived from a distant voyage, and hearing of 
the uncommon care and attention bestowed by the Countess of 





E upon her valuable menagerie, requests the honour of her 
acceptance of a remarkable animal brought from one of the re- 
motest islands in the South Seas, and which the first naturalists of 
the day have pronounced to be the most curious and wonderful of 
any yet discovered. It is not pretended that the animal is parti- 
cularly rare; on the-contrary, it has been found in most of the ha- 
bitable parts of the globe ; but, what is very remarkable, its valu- 
able properties have been imperfectly known even in the most 
highly civilized countries, and entirely overlooked in others, 
Though born in a more helpless condition than almost any other 
species, yet, properly trained, it surpasses all others in power, and 
is inferior to none in beauty. To the constructiveness and industry 
of the beaver and the bee, it unites the sagacity and the docility 
of the elephant; and when acting in concert, according to its na- 
ture, it possesses a power superior to the united force of the most 
ferocious animals in the world. ‘There have been endless discus- 
sions as to the best mode of treating this animal, but still much 
ignorance on the subject prevails. Some maintain that kind treat- 
ment renders it less docile ; others that kindness should be admi- 
nistered with judgment, in order to produce a good effect. Cer- 
tain it is that the animal possesses most extraordinary faculties, 
and approaches very near to the reasoning powers of the human 
species. Some naturalists have gone so far as to predict, that 
when these faculties shall be properly exercised, it will surpass 
any attainments that man himself has yet acquired: and others 
were long puzzled to ascertain what faculties it really possessed, 
and whether its actions were wholly instinctive. Many philoso- 
phers in Scotland composed laborious and most intricate treatises 
upon this curious question, and afterwards wrote an account of 
each other’s lives and labours; but since an eminent naturalist, 
about a century back, discovered that its impressions were re- 
ceived through the medium of the eyes, the ears, and the feel- 
ings, very little real knowledge has been contributed. One phi- 
losopher has taken alarm lest this animal should increase in num- 
ber too rapidly, and overrun the whole earth, eat up all the 
beasts, birds, fish, fruit, and vegetables, and then die of hunger. 
Now, although it is found capable of subsisting upon very small 
quantities of food, and requiring less in proportion as its higher 
faculties are cultivated, yet has this philosopher many followers, 
who are equally terrified, and are busily occupied in striving to 
increase the quantity of food, and circumscribe their numbers 
within a geometrical ratio. Some members of the Zoological 
Society have lately turned their attention to this interesting 
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creature, and are devising plans for placing it in situations most 
congenial with its nature, as its wonderful properties are daily 


becoming more manifest. 


‘Not to be too tedious, it may yet be necessary to give your Lady- 
ship the most ample information regarding thts extraordinary ani- 
mal, It has proved in this country of late rather destructive to 
game and poultry; and although means have been adopted to 
take it alive, and even to domesticate a number of them together 
in certain districts, yet it seems to dislike this novel treatment as 
much as would one of your Ladyship’s Italian greyhounds the oc- 
cupation of a turnspit. ‘Those who promote this plan of herding, 
them together, like many others, overlook its superior faculties ; 
and as long as they can be kept quiet, a bare existence is all they 
deem necessary : but its better faculties having been awakened, the 
animal has now other desires, and pines if they are not gratified.” 

It is needless to say, that the effect of such a letter being read 
before the basket was unlocked, must have given rise to an ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous scene. 

Fitzosborne, shortly after the above event, felt that his exer- 
tions had now rendered an experiment for recreation of essential 
importance to his health, and was induced to extend an excursion 
which he had made in Wales to Cumberland, by the entreaties of 
his friend Bertrand, who baited his invitation with the luxuriant 
morsel which was composed of a promise to be introduced to Dr. 
Southey. ‘The period of this event was that interval which had 
preceded the publication of Sir Thomas Moore, a work in which 
the two apostles of the new morals expected that their province 
would be interfered with. Fitzosborne took his place in the Car- 
lisle mail; and on the day after his arrival there, he proceeded to 
search the retreat of the Muses among the delightful scenery of 
Keswick. Great was his astonishment, upon inquiring of the 
peasantry in the neighbourhood, to find that no individual of the 
name of Dr. Southey was known; but they told him, pointing to a 
gentleman walking beside the lake with a volume in his hand, and 
whose name was Montesinos, that he could probably give him 
some intelligence regarding him, as he was known to all the prin- 
cipal residents in the neighbourhood. 

Fitzosborne having mentioned the object of his journey, when 
Montesinos immediately invited him, saying he would give him 
every information respecting the individual whom he wanted. But 
what struck Fitzosborne was, that Montesinos offered to let him 
have the manuscript of the work in preparation bolonging to 
Southey. In fact he told him that he himself was going to a party 
that evening, and he offered to take Fitzosborne with him; but 
the latter being told that he could obtain the manuscript that 
evening, declined the company, and was allowed to sit in the library 
over the manuscript during the rest of the day. ‘The visitor, in 


casting his eyes over the work, was surprised to see it arranged 
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in dialogues between Montesinos and Sir T. More, and he con- 
cluded that it was to Southey himself that he had been speaking 
all this time, who had assumed, for what reason he could not 
divine, this eccentric title. A highly interesting account is given 
by Fitzosborne of adong interview which he had with Montesinos 
on the next day, when they entered at considerable length into 
the principles inculcated in many passages of the manuscript. A 
similar degree of boldness in remark and remonstrance, as was 
employed in the case of Mr. Malthus, was repeated with Mr. 
Southey, and Fitzosborne, as in the former instance, comes off, 
leaving his opponent completely beaten. 

The farther we proceed in this work the more convinced are we 
that the whole object which the author has in view is to establish 
the doctrines of Mr. Owen. Indeed that gentleman, and his prin- 
ciples, form the constant land-marks by which all the narratives, 
all the dialogues, and even the briefest observations in these vo- 
lumes, are guided. In the early pages of the second volume no 
inconsiderable space is devoted to a biography of Mr. Owen, in 
which there will be found a very complete account of his labours 
and objects. ‘The diagrams and cubes employed by that indefa- 
tigable speculator in the illustration of his lectures, are repre- 
sented also in this work; and those who wish to contemplate 
a finished specimen of human folly will not fail to peruse it. 

We encounter, in a succeeding chapter, headed ‘‘ Education,” 
a long dialogue, in which the speakers are the present Lord Chan- 
cellor and one of the colleagues of Fitzosborne, Lord Hampden. 
A very cursory glance at the language put into the mouth of Lord 
Brougham will at once convince the reader either that the con- 
coctor of the dialogue is utterly ignorant of the mental accom- 
plishments of the Chancellor, or that he has designedly presented 
them in a state of inferiority of which he must be conscious. We 
find that the leading part of the conversation, the longest time for 
speaking at least, is given to Lord Hampden, while Lord 
Brougham is represented as listening with the most submissive 
forbearance, as if overwhelmed by the superiority of his antago- 
nist, and is rarely permitted almost to speak at all; and even 
when he does utter a sentence, it is couched in terms of timidity 
and acquiescence, such as bespeak the very lowest degree of mo- 
ral weakness. ‘Those who have had the opportunity of studying 
the character of the noble lord, even through the medium of those 
second-hand materials which are daily to be seen in the public 
prints, must feel at once the discrepancy between the real person- 
age, and the effigy constructed by Fitzosborne. 

Amongst the living political economists selected for particular 
remark by Fitzosborne, Miss Harriett Martineau is by far the 
subject ot the severest criticism. Still his objections to her doc- 
trines are stated with moderation, as in the following passage: 


‘Like the school to which she belongs, Miss Martineau has not dis- 
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tinguished the effects of machinery upon its first introduction and during 
its progress towards a period when the supply of labour is permanently 
superabundant, and when that period has actually arrived. In the former 
case, machinery, by cheapening the manufactured goods, increased the con- 
sumption, and created a greater demand for labourers than existed be- 
fore; in the latter case, when machines are so numerous that many are 
laid by, and the labourers standing idle, an abridgement of labour in- 
creases the number of the idlers, and is of no avail in the increase of 
capital; for the markets being already saturated with labour and its pro- 
duct capital, production ceases to be profitable. How then can it be said, 
as in the Summary of Principles to No. 2, that productive industry is pro- 
portioned to capital, whether that capital be fixed or reproducible? “ The 
interests of the two classes of producers, labourers and capitalists, are 
therefore the same ; the prosperity of both depending on the accumulation 
of capital.” Capital may go on increasing while the labourer is receiving 
the smallest rate of wages, frequently not more than his parish would be 
obliged to pay him. ‘The overwhelming power of machinery now occa- 
sions rapid and immense production; this increases competition, and re- 
duces profits to such a degree, that the more wealthy capitalists, by mak- 
ing very large returns, can alone succeed; the smaller proprietors are dis- 
tressed, their funds are wasted, and thousands, perhaps millions of the 
people, are reduced to the alternative of seeking relief from the parish, or 
by the trade of plunder. This cause of general commercial difficulty, and 
of wide-spread poverty in the midst of unexampled riches, is entirely over- 
looked ; and wherever some subsidiary or local circumstances cannot be 
lighted on, refuge is sought in the Malthusian theory of over-population, 
—‘ population increases faster than the means of subsistence.” As each 
individual can produce much more than he is able to consume, every new- 
born infant is an increase in the means of production beyond consumption ; 
but if the land is possessed by a few, and the population, as in Ireland, are 
deprived of the fruits of their industry, all that can be said is, that popu- 
lation may increase faster than the wisdom, justice, and benevolence neces- 
sary to alter those institutions of the country which take from the humbler 
classes the abundant means of subsistence, and to adapt them to the pre- 
sent wants of society.’—Vol. il. pp. 165—168. 


The remedy, in such a case, proposed by Miss Martineau, is 
that no more children should be brought into the world than 
there is a subsistence provided for; in other words, she says, the 
timely use of the mild preventive check: may avert the horrors of 
any positive check. Upon this, as one of the leading principles 
of the Malthusian school, Fitzosborne comments, and certainl 
with no small power of reasoning. He says, and with truth, that 
of all the speculations of the political economists for removing the 
ills of society, there is not one that appears so extravagant as that 
of supposing that the people will forego, in addition to their other 
privations, the comforts of domestic society. ‘To impart to them 
sufficient information to take even the comparatively comprehen- 
sive view of the subject as the economists themselves, would give 
them that insight into the actual structure of society as would lead 
to its subversion too speedily to admit of the careful substitution 
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of a better:—that an individual will, under some circumstances, 
refrain from marriage for the sake of other enjoyments, daily ex- 
perienee convinces us; but to suppose that millions of people will 
consent to an unnatural abstinence, which, after all, would prove 
no remedy to themselves, for the accommodation of a fractional 
portion of the community, and to prolong the existence of that 
monopoly of which they are the greatest victims, it is difficult to 
imagine. ‘The people will continue to unite as they ought, under 
the form prescribed by religion, at the age indicated by nature; 
and they would do well to refuse unanimously to emigrate, but 
remain an increasing burden (as the small extorted restitution is 
called,) upon the rich, until dire necessity shall compel them to be 
just. 

The principal subjects which are treated of in the subsequent 
chapters are Education, as it exists in the Universities, the 
state of the manufacturing population, (in the chapter on which, 
a powerful description of a ‘ strike” of the workmen is given), 
the slave trade, and several miscellaneous subjects connected with 
the moral and religious state of the population of this country. It 
is, however, perfectly apparent that even the missionaries them- 
selves, without exception, have been convinced, upon comparing 
notes at the end of their labours, that there is no prospect of suc- 
cess, at least at present, for their doctrines. ‘They were so certain 
of failure being the uniform consequence of any further exertion, 
that they entered into a discussion as to the course of proceeding 
which they should in future adopt. One of them proposed that 
the agitation of the new system should be allowed to fall into ap- 
parent oblivion, until the increased difficulties of the country en- 
gendered a more decided tendency in the public mind to consider 
any subject connected with the amelioration of society. ‘They 
knew that there was no expedient of the slightest promise which 
would not be resorted to before any of the fundamental changes 
proposed by them was adopted, so strongly were all parties, sects, 
and communities, opposed to their views. ‘They consoled them- 
selves, however, by the flattering unction, that a conviction of the 
evils which existed in the present system, was every day more 
and more acknowledged, and that there were few persons, even 
amongst the class of meanest capacity, who did not feel that the 
great inequalities in the condition of mankind were founded on 
injustice. So desperate, indeed, had Lord Hampden grown, 
under the disappointments which his unwearied exertions had met 
with, that he came to the resolution of laying down his title and 
honours, and retiring toa private station. His lordship fulfilled 
his pledge, and the speech which he is said to have made on bid- 
ding farewell to the House of Lords concludes these volumes. It 
is of considerable length, and nearly recapitulates the doctrines 
and views of the ‘‘ New Views of Soeiety ” people. It is composed, 
we must in justice acknowledge, in a bold strain of fervent elo- 
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quence, which would be sufficient to signalize the name of any man 
in parliament, who could put forth so elaborate a piece of de- 
clamation. 

We have endeavoured, in the above analysis of this very fantas- 
tic, but certainly very clever performance, to give the reader a 
fair impression of the nature and object of its contents. Scattered 
throughout these volumes, without order or arrangement of any 
kind, are to be met with questions and points of the most curious 
interest, and illustrations still as attractive from works written by 
authors, some of which are consigned almost to oblivion by the 
prejudices which their avowed principles are calculated to inspire, 
and others are scarcely known by reason of some unaccountable 
evil in their destiny. Independently, however, of any value which 
it may possess on this account, the present work, at all events, will 
serve as an exposition of the sentiments of a new class of moralists, 
whose professions of their ability to bring about happy amelior- 
ations in the lot of humanity, offer results which must prove grate- 
ful, even in the distance, to the hearts of the benevolent and the 
good. Enthusiasm, perseverance, indifference to repeated fail- 
ures, nay, the multitude of failures themselves may often accom- 
pany, but are by no means the test of erroneous doctrines; and it 
is not impossible, but that, even from the speculations which we 
might find sufficient reason to despise in their general bearing, 
some elements would be extracted by agitation, capable of being 
made subservient to useful ends. 





Art. IX.—1. The Literary Souvenir. Edited by Alaric A. 
Watts. London: Longman, Rees, & Co. 1834. 

2. The Keepsake for 1834. Edited by Frederick Mansel 
Reynolds. London: Longman, Rees, & Co. 1834, 

3. Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1834: being Travelling 
Sketches on the Sea Coasts of France, with beautifully finish- 
ed Engravings, from Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. 
By Leitch Ritchie, Esq. London: Longman, Rees, & Co. 
1834. 

4. The Chameleon. Third and Last Series. London: Long- 
man, Rees, & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. Glasgow: 
Patterson & Rutherglen. 1533. 

5. The New Years Gift for 1834. Edited by Mrs. Alaric 
Watts. London: Longman, Rees, & Co. 1834. 


TuEReE is nothing in the above series of Annuals to suggest to us 
the necessity of modifying the general description which we were 
under the necessity of promulgating in our last number upon the 
series of those publications reviewed in it. We still are reminded 
in the volumes before us of the degenerate condition to which the 
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character of the letter-press portion has descended, whilst, as in the 
former case, that of the graphic department still sustains its high 
reputation. We take, however, these uniform symptoms of the 
apathy of the writers as in the light of a calm, or rather of that 
marked stillness which is so generally the precursor of an entirely 
opposite phenomenon; and more than one manifestation has. been 
detected by us in the works we are now considering, which pro+ 
mise that a revolution is at hand. Mr. Watts, for instance, the 
veteran pioneer in this well-cultivated territory of our literature, 
appears to abandon the present annual to its own fate, without 
a word of recommendation in its favour, and seemingly satisfied 
with claiming his reader’s confidence in the pledges which he is 
determined to fulfil next year. It was impossible, indeed, that 
the able, intelligent, and experienced persons who have superin- 
tended so long this important branch of our periodical literature 
should have continued to permit it to languish any longer under 
neglect. very year of late appears only to lessen still more the 
interest and importance of the contents of the Annuals, until at 
last, like painted sepulchres, they enshrine only the skeletons of 
what once was so fair and seducing. ‘The reader will not, there- 
fore, be surprised when he finds how small is the complement 
which we are capable of extracting from the volumes before us, 
compared with the overwhelming mass of their contents, which, in 
better times, pressed upon us for insertion. 

The decorations of the Literary Souvenir have lost nothing of 
their beauty. The portraits, in an especial manner, are worthy 
of Mr. Watts’s taste. ‘‘ Innocence,” in particular, engraved by 
Langster, from a painting by Greuze, is a specimen of sweet ex- 
pression, such, as we thought, that a Chantrey alone could em- 
body. The contrast which occupies the frontispiece, engraved 
by Lightfoot, from a painting of Mrs. Wright, is a very promi- 
nent merit of the Souvenir; and the portrait of a lady, engraved 
by Lewis, from a painting of his own, deserves richly to be in- 
cluded in the most meritorious of the performances of the artists 
in this volume. ‘The “‘ Departure for Waterloo,” a painting by 
R. Edmonstone, and engraved by H. Shenstone, is a very effec- 
tive scene; and the illustrations of the family of the Fisherman, 
are all well worthy of their excellent artists. ‘The principal con- 
tents of the Literary Souvenir are tales and pieces of poetry, 
many of them the composition of well-known contributors to ge- 
neral literature. Sir Aubrey de Vere may be said to maintain the 
whole weight of the poetical department this year, Mr. Watts 
being very sparing indeed of his appeals to the muse. There is, 
however, a poem of his upon the “ Sister of Charity,” which, in 
our humble judgment, is nearly worth the whole of the minor ef- 
forts contained in these pages. ‘Two of the longest, and best of 
the narratives, are the “ Eventful Passages in an Unhappy 
Life,” and the “‘ Old Man of the Mountain.” ‘There is scarcely 
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one of the articles to which we think we could safely refer the 
reader as a source of interest or amusement, nor did we expect 
much in this volume beyond mediocrity, being persuaded that 
those powers and resources which Mr. Watts possesses are re- 
served for an occasion which will prove more worthy of his repu- 
tation than the specimen before us. 

In the Keepsake some of the finest paintings of Turner, Parris, 
Newton, Howard, and other eminent artists, are pressed into the 
service of such engravers as Heath, Bacon, &c. to give novelt 
and beauty to that favourite annual. Sappho, a beautiful work 
of Howard’s, is engraved with kindred power by Englehart; and 
the Milicent of Newton, by Heath, is a very happy portrait. 
The remaining portraits, all executed in the most perfect manner, 
are those of Beatrice, Bertha, Amalie de Boufflers, the Widowed 
Bride, &c. ‘There are two views of French scenery, the one of 
the palace of Fair Gabrielle, the other of Havre, and, upon the 
whole, with the exception of this small number, the decorations 
of the Keepsake are highly deserving of patronage. 

The names of many fashionables of both sexes shine in the ca- 
talogue of contributors, and we could only wish that the promise 
which these names involve was better realized than it happens to 
be. The ‘‘ Sandman,” with which the Keepsake commences, is 
a fair specimen of the modern German tale, and will amply repay 
a perusal, “The Three Guests,” by Lord Morpeth, ‘ Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s Picture Gallery,” and the tale of the 
** Casket,” offer nothing very striking to detain us. Mrs. Shelley 
has contributed the “* Mortal Immortal,” a miniature composition 
strongly impregnated with the peculiarities of her Frankenstein. 
The lines of Lady Emmiline Stuart Wortley, on ‘‘ Haddon Hill,” 
appear to us to be marked by a delicacy of expression, and yet a 
force of feeling, which give to them a highly impressive cha- 
racter. 


‘Thrice venerable, venerated walls, 
Now girdled by the ivy’s clustering thralls, 
And many a darkling and defacing weed, 
How alter’d must ye be from what ye were, 
When proudly and majestically fair 
Ye rose to o’erhang the subject wood and mead. 


‘Thrice venerable, venerated place! 

The abode of a gone-by, forgotten race— 
The uninhabited —the desolate! : 
And standing like a fallen, discrowned king, 

Liable to each mean, dishonouring thing, 
A sovereign reft of all his towering state. 


‘ Perchance of old, near thy o’ershadowing roof, 
Hath haughty knight, in beamy mail of proof, 
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Sustain’d the pride of princely chivalry ; 
And tender woman, trembling, meek behold er, 
By very tendernes made braver—bolder, 

The hearts that owed and paid her fealty. 


* Oft have thy walls beheld the festal glee 
Of mime and masque—revel and pageantry, 

When all breathed joyousness and gladness round. 
Oft there was hail’d some heir’s auspicious birth,— 
Greeted with strangely-mingling grief and mirth, 

Some bridal train, and bride new-robed and crown’d. 


‘ And oft the sadder train of funeral state 
Hath issued from thy venerable gate ; 
Slow trampling o’er the hollow echoing ground, 
Kindred and vassals bow’d with stately grief, 
Bearing unto the tomb some honour’d chief— 
Some warlike chief—beloved and renown’d.’—pp. 88, 89. 


We pase over Mr. Ralph Bernal’s tale of ‘ First Affections,” 
though it is told of a living gentleman, and some other minor ar- 
ticles, to take a glance at Mr. Bulwer’s pleasant narrative written 
for the purpose of illustrating the notion that ‘‘ Love is the best 
physician.” He represents before us in a particular part of the 
country, some distance from London, a family consisting of an old 
gentleman named Warburton, with his wife, and one son, Julian, 
a lad of nineteen years of age, but of a very peculiar turn of mind, 
and possessed of considerable powers. He had been brought up 
strangely, for until thirteen years of age he was kept at home, re- 
ceiving very little instruction indeed. In fact the main part of 
his education took place in the long room of his father’s house, 
called the picture gallery, where he was shewn all the portraits 
and told all the feats of his progenitors, who cut in their iron ar- 
mour or brocaded waistcoats, as well as in the old _ butler’s 
stories, a very marvellous figure indeed. Young Warburton was 
destined for the army; but before he was sufficiently matured to 
join his regiment, it happened that he was engaged in an affair of 
the heart in his own native place. The object was a beautiful 
Miss Mowbray, and the story of their loves is beautifully told. 
Young Warburton joined his regiment during the courtship, but 
returned to his native place after the expedition to Rochfort, and 
determined upon marrying Ellen Mowbray. His father and mo- 
ther obstinately opposed this intention; for the whole of their ex- 
pectations, which were founded on the rise of their son, would be 
baffled at once were he to ally himself to a beggar, for such Miss 
Mowbray appeared to them to be. Julian saw that importunity 
was of no use, so he said that in one month he would repeat the ap- 
plication for their consent. How he spent the time in the inter- 
val it is unnecessary to state, but at the expiration of the month 
he renewed the question. Both still refused, and the mother 
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talked of the marriage as disgraceful. At this the feelings of 
Julian overpowered him, he fell down in a paroxysm of passion, 
and the sequel showed that a dangerous effect had been produced 
on his nervous system. Medical assistance was called in, but 
without any avail. ‘The doctor insisted on knowing the cause of 
the sudden attack, and being informed of all that had occurred, 
he forced the parents to come to terms with the Mowbray family, 
and lllen was introduced into the chamber of Julian accompanied 
by his mother. The effect was instantaneous, and this showed 
that ‘‘ love is the best physician.” 


From amongst the lighter articles which figure in this volume, 
we have great pleasure in extracting the following “ Lines written 


in a Book of Travellers in Italy in 1829, by Lady Isabella St. 
John.” 


‘ Each wave that rolls, fresh imports toss 

Upon a foreign strand ; 

And every hourly breath that blows, 
Blows breath from Britain’s land. 

In judging of the motley crowd 
Whom steam-boats bring to view, 

It seems as if old laws, worn out, 
John Bull had brought forth new. 

An exile, in our civil code, 
Is now the doom decreed 

To Britain’s sons, who guilty are 
Of being much in need, 

Of health, or wealth, or friends or bread, 
Of kindred minds, or gold, 

Of finding England not wax warm, 
Or English hearts wax cold.— 

This point arranged, I turn my eye 
Upon the banish’d throng, 

Who hobble, twaddle, dance or prance, 
The pathway road along. 

A motley crew indeed they are 
Who follow in one track, 

Content, their face is to the south, 
The north wind to their back. 

The sun attracts—the breeze propels— 
To Italy they’re bound; 

But ere they reach the promised land, 
How thin their ranks are found. 

An empty purse has here brought-to, 
And e’en more empty head, 

A second, there, is stopp’d by death, 
Or wife just brought to bed ; 

A nervous dame is here fast bound 
By phantasies, and sees | 

On every side a robber-band 
Conceal’d amongst the trees. 
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Advance she won’t—return she daren’t— 
Infectious are her fears, 

And all agree, spouse, children, maid, 
Spite of vett’rinos jeers, 

To farm themselves upon the spot 
For half a-dozen years! 


Thus every: town its tribute has 
Of England's: superfluity ; 

And to that:town the English are 
Not pattern, but annuity. 

But in return, the gain they ‘gain 
Is threefold in. their eye— 

For travellers they glorious live! 
And travellers they die! 

And travell’d fools of either sex, 
Too often have at home, 

The local rank of wise and learn’d 
*Mongst those who never roam!—pp. 221, 222. 


The Picturesque Annual is unfortunately devoted with another 
of its colleagues, reviewed in our last journal, to the illustration of 
French scenery. We say unfortunate, because we really cannot 
agree with either the writers or the artists, that the objects found 
in France or even upon its coasts, are of that extraordinary value 
which this constant recourse to it necessarily involves. Mr. Ros- 
coe in the work alluded to has abundantly supplied us with French 
legends and descriptions of localities, which certainly ought to 
have been sufficient for one year at all events, and we trust that 
the hint will not be lost to the editors in succeeding years. We 
are, however, not the less disposed to honour the merits displayed 
in the beautiful engravings which adorn this volume. ‘They con- 
sist of twenty highly spirited and exquisitely finished views of the 
most remarkable places on the sea-coasts of France, particularly 
on the western side, and therefore include those which are most 
familiar to English travellers. We have Calais, Dieppe, Havre, 
with several views of Mont St. Michel, and St. Malo, of Abbeville, 
Eu, Treport, Chalean de Dieppe, Harfleur, Caen, Fecamp, &c., 
all from the drawings of Clarkson Stanfield, and engraved in their 
best style by some of the most favourite of our artists. ‘The let- 
ter-press consists of Travelling Sketches, in which the scenery of 
the country, its manners, and customs are described, and which 
too often, perhaps, are interspersed with antiquities and allusions 
to legendary records, that cannot be deemed altogether amusing 
to general readers. The horrible story of the voyage from Havre 
of the Rodeur, is enough to throw energy enough into the dullest 
neighbourhood. The story of M. Cabieux is also full of interest. 
The descriptions are varied in many places so as to alternate the 
subjects in such a way as to make the transition very agreeable ; 
but the disproportion of good materials furnished in the tour, to 
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which the editer was obliged to confine himself,'are scarcely to be 
made attractive by any efforts of genius: and ingenuity. 

In the Chameleon we have what may be regarded as an extreme 
example of the degeneraey of the existing race of Annuals. This 
we lament to know is partly the result of the bad state of health 
of the editor, who certainly has the credit of having done and 
meant well by this publication. The present number contains a 
great variety of smaller poems, and some serious dissertations, 
such as those on the “ Laws Relative to Literary Property,” and 
‘the Influence of Commerce on Civilisation.” ‘There is inserted 
in this volume, a series of verses to which the name of the Sextu- 
ple Alliance is given, and which purport to have been written by 
six different individuals. ‘The whole appears to have been writ- 
ten by the editor at an early age, and when it first came out ex- 
cited a good deal of observation. The purpose, however, for 
which we introduce the mention of it here, is to enable us to bring 
forward a very remarkable letter by Sir Walter Scott, in which we 
see him in the most amiable of his aspects. The letter is deeply 
instructive, and should be well weighed by many to whom at this 
moment it will still apply. 


From Sir Wa rer Scorr to the Author of the Sextuple Alliance. 


‘Sirn,—Owing to my residence here, and to your packet being left at 
my house in Castle Street, I was rather late of receiving it, and have to 
apologize for not sooner making my acknowledgment. I am very often 
favoured with such communications, and, as I hold it a point of conscience 
to express myself candidly to the authors, they are sometimes, naturall 
enough, hurt at what I must needs say, that they have rather the love of 
poetry, than the power of producing it—two very different matters, though 
generally confused. You, sir, I think, have both, and it is with no little 
pleasure that I pay this tribute to your genius; and frankly am of opinion 
that the Sextuple Alliance shows a very great power both of thought and 
expression, and must be read with pleasure by all who love to see the first 
efforts of talent. Ido not quite like the name, as, till the preface is read, 
which men seldom read till they end the book, it leads one to expect some- 
thing of a different character. I take the liberty also to notice some slips 
in grammar, which you ought to study with much anxiety, because such 
occurring in this are faults of which all men can judge, and, like a small 
speck on a white dress, though bearing no proportion to the whole, are yet 
very discernible. Page 17, line 5, for instance, you use the accusative in- 
stead of the nominative—/im for he; and page 6, line 2, you use who in- 
stead of whom. You will think these criticisms pedantic, but yet much 
accuracy in these matters is necessary to success, in a period when there 
is really so much good poetry going. Hence people grow fastidious. 

‘ Indeed, if it is your object to prosecute literature, with the high objects 
expressed in your loose leaf, you will find extreme labour necessary. Men 
do not rise by writing a great deal, so much as by a careful course of pre- 
vious study, which has both its toils and privations, and also its honours 
and rewards. If you are fortunately within the reach of informing your 
mind, which is the case with most people in the present state of society, do 
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not omit a moment in which you can make some progress, however little, 
in that most necessary task; and think every moment withdrawn from 
pleasure and idle company a step in your path to fame. Another circum- 
stance I may as well hint at: do not trust to literature for your actual sup- 
port in life, but follow out your own profession, whatever that be, man- 
fully and attentively, for independence is necessary to enable you to treat 
with booksellers, and even then you are obliged to humble yourself to do 
task-work for the passing day. If you attend to this hint, you will one 
day thank me for it. I am, sir, with best wishes, your most obedient ser- 
vant, *WaLrterR Scort.’ 

* Abbotsford, Melrose, 14th April.’ 

The New Year’s Gift of Mrs. Watts, in its pretty decorations, 
and its familiar narratives, is a work that merits very strongly the 
patronage of parents, who desire to give their children the bene- 
fits of an sails opportunity to acquire taste in the fine arts and 
useful information for after-life. It is impossible almost to do 
justice to the vast good which, in the silence of the drawing-room, 
is effected in society by those pretty aids to the cultivation of the 
mind. We ever regard them with great interest, because the 
uniformly afford the security of the purest morals, and the most 
exalted principles being inculcated by them. 





Art. X.—The Chronology of History, containing Tables, Cal- 
culations, and Statements, indispensable for ascertaining the 
Dates of Historical Events, and of Public and Private Events, 
Srom the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Sir Harxris 


Nicotas, K.C., M.G. 1 Vol. London: Longman, Rees, 
& Co. 1833. 


Tuis is the period of the year when men’s minds are mostly di- 
rected to the consideration of the divisions of time, and when the 
reading of their almanacks require to be facilitated by the know- 
ledge of some of the terms usually employed in these works. As 
this is a subject which we have not yet treated of, and asitis one of 
great practical value, we shall avail ourselves of the opportunity 
afforded by the able author before us, of explaining to the reader 
many important points connected with chronology, ancient dates, 
eras, styles, &c. which are by no means universally or properly 
understood. 

The periods called eras and epochs, are often mentioned in 
works on history, and no doubt often meet the eyes of persons 
who may not exactly comprehend their import. ‘l'hese periods, 
however, constitute an important source of knowledge, which will 
be manifest by adverting for a moment to their nature and object. 
The most ancient method that is handed down to us of computing 
time is that denominated the era of the Olympiads, which de- 
rive their name from the Olympic games of Greece, or those pe- 
riodical sports which were held in ancient times at Olympia. 
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The first or earliest date of this era is the 776th, that number 
of years being the difference between the institution of those 
games and the birth of Christ. The progress of this era con- 
sisted of a revolution of four years, and the year of the olympiads 
which corresponds with the birth of Christ is settled as the 195th. 
The computation ‘of time by olympiads remained in practice to 
the year of Christ, 440. The directions for reducing the olym- 
piads to the common era, as given by Mr. Nicolas, are to multiply 
the olympiad immediately preceding the one in question by 4, and 
add to the product the number of years of the given olympiad. 
If before Christ, subtract the amount from 777; if after Christ, 
subtract 776 from the amount; and the remainder will be the be- 
ginning of the year required. ‘The number of each month of an 
olympiad must be reckoned from July, because July is the first 
month. 

The date of the foundation of Rome is the next era of importance. 
A great difference of opinion has prevailed amongst historians as 
to the year in which this event should be fixed. From the early 
annals of Rome, and from astronomical computations, Dr. Hales 
has shewn that ‘Terentius Varro was right in determining it to be 
753 years before Christ. 

The Christian era which commenced on the Ist of January, in 
the middle of the fourth year of the 194th olympiad, and the 
753rd of the building of Rome, was not introduced into Italy 
until the sixth century. In the seventh it was introduced into 
France, where it was not universally adopted until the eighth. 
After that it was gradually adopted in every other kingdom. In 
Spain, the Christian era was used in public instruments uniformly 
only after the middle of the fourteenth century, and in Portugal 
not until the beginning of the fifteenth. 

About forty-five years before the birth of Christ, Julius Cesar 
reformed the Roman calendar: he ordained that the year of Rome 
707 should consist of fifteen months, forming altogether 445 days ; 
that the ensuing year, 708, should be composed of 365 days; and 
that every fourth year should contain 366 days, the additional day 
being introduced after the 6th of the calends of March, z. e. the 
24th of ebruary, which year he called Bissextile, because the 
6th of the calends of March were then doubled. Julius Cesar 
also divided the months into the number of days which they at 
present contain. ‘The Roman calendar, which was divided into 
calends, nones, and ides, was used in most public instruments 
throughout Europe for many centuries. : 

This era is called the Julian, and is frequently alluded to in the 
history of Rome. To reduce the year of Rome to the year before 
Christ, the following is the method: if the year of Rome be less 
than 754, deduct the year from 754, in which case the difference 
is the year before Christ. If the year of Rome be not less than 


754, deduct 7535 from it, and the remainder will be the year after 
Christ. 
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The Alexandrian era of the creation of the world was fixed at 
5502 years before Christ. .This computation was continued until 
the year of our Lord 284, or of the Alexandrian era, 5786; but 
in A. D. 285, or A. Alex. 5787, ten. years were subtracted, and 
that year was called ‘5777. To reduce the Alexandrian to the 
Christian era, 5502 must be subtracted from the Alexandrian era 
until A. Alex. 5786, and after that year by subtracting 5429. ‘To 
ascertain the year of the Alexandrian era of any year of our Lord 
after A. D. 285, 5492 must be added to the year of Christ; and 
if beforé>A. D. 285, 5502 must be added. 

The Hegira, or the Mahomedan calendar, begins on Friday the 
16th of July, the date of Mahomet’s flight from Mecca to Medina, 
and in 622 of Christ: but it is important for the reader of Arabian 
works to know that astronomers and historians assign the day to 
the ‘hursday before. In chronology and history, however, and 
in dating their public instruments, the Turks use months which 
contain alternately thirty and twenty-nine days, excepting the last 
month, which, in intercalary years, contains thirty days. The 
months. of the hegira consist, like ours, of weeks, each day of 
which begins in the evening after sunset, and is termed by the 
catholic church fertal: thus, our Sunday is the first feria of the 
Arabian week, and our Saturday the seventh. ‘The years of the 
hegira are divided into cycles of thirty years, nineteen of which 
are termed common years, of 354 days each; and the eleven others 
intercalary, or abundant, from their consisting of one day more: 
these are the 2nd, 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 
26th, and 29th. ‘To ascertain whether any given year be inter- 
calary or not, divide it by 30; and if either of the above numbers 
remain, the year is one of 355 days. 

The Jews at present date from the. creation of the world, which 
_ they consider to have taken place 3760 years and three months 
before the commencement of the. Christian era. Their year is 
luni-solar, consisting of either twelve or fourteen months each; 
and every month contains twenty-nine or thirty days. Their civil 
year commences with, or immediately after, the new moon follow- 
ing the autumnal equinox. 

One of the most important, however, of the divisions of this 
work is that respecting the old and new style. It appears that in 
consequence of the errors made in the Julian method of compu- 
tation, by which much confusion prevailed amongst astronomers, 
Pope Gregory the Thirteenth undertook to reform the calendar, 
and an alteration, which, by his directions, was effected in the 
month of October, 1758, is the change which bears the name of 
the New Style. ‘Ihe change consisted of striking off ten. days 
from the year 1582, by calling what would have been the fifth of 
October the fifteenth of that year. ‘Lhis alteration was received 
in France, Portugal, and part of Italy on.the same day as at 
Rome: in France on the 10th of December, 1582; in Holland, 
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Brabant, Flanders, Artois, and Hainault onthe 15th Decembers 
1582; in Lorrain on the 10th of December, 1582; ‘in Tuscany in 
1749. In Germany the Catholics adopted the Gregorian calen- 
dar in 1584; but the Protestants did not observe it till 1700, when 
Weigel’s calendar was observed. This was in every respect the 
same as the Gregorian, except in the times of Easter, so that one 
part of the inhabitants of Germany observed Easter ’on one day, 
whilst the second division celebrated it on another. 

In Switzerland very nearly the same course was pursued as in 
Germany, the Protestants and Catholics acting on different prin- 
ciples, and the latter adopted. Weigel’s calendar. In Hungary the 
Gregorian calendar was used in 1587; in Poland in 1586; Sweden 
in 1753; Denmark in 1582; but in 1699, Weigel’s calendar was 
adopted, and ever since the inhabitants of Denmark agree with 
the German Protestants. In Russia, Greece, and throughout the 
east the old style is still obstinately retained. 

We come now to trace the introduction of the Gregorian ca- 
lendar into England. ‘The old style of England was the Julian 
calendar, and the legal year was always commenced on the 25th 
of March until the year 1751, when the bill for altering it was 
brought into parliament. ‘The preamble stated, that the practice 
of beginning the year on the 25th of March, had produced va- 
rious inconveniences, not only from its differing from the usage of 
neighbouring nations, but also from the legal computation in Scot- 
land, and from the common usage throughout the whole kingdom; 
that the Julian calendar then in use had been discovered to be 
erroneous, by means whereof the Vernal or Spring equinox, which 
at the time of the general council of Nice, A. D. 325, happened 
on the 21st of March, now fell on the 9th or 10th of that month; 
that this error was still increasing; that a method of correcting 
the calendar had been received and established, and was generally 
practised by almost all other nations of Europe, and that it would 
be of general convenience to merchants and others coresponding 
with foreign nations if the like correction were received and esta- 
blished in his majesty’s dominions. 

The bill contained four distinct clauses, by which it was pro- 
vided that in every part of his majesty’s dominions the year should 
begin on the Ist of January, 1752.—T hat from and after the Ist day 
of January, 1752, the several days of each month shall go on and 
be reckoned and numbered in the same order, and the feast of 
Easter and other Moveable feasts thereon depending shall be 
ascertained according to the same method as they now are until 
the 2nd of September, 1752; that the natural day next immedi- 
ately following the 2nd of September, 1752, shall be called and 
reckoned as the fourteenth day of September, omitting the eleven 
intermediate nominal -days of the common calendar; that the days 
which followed next after the said 14th of September shall be 
reckoned in numerical order from that day, and all public and 
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private proceedings whatsoever after the Ist of January, 1752, 
were ordered to be dated accordingly. ‘That the several years of 
our Lord 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, or any other hundredth 
years of our Lord which shall happen in time to come, except 
only every fourth hundredth year of our Lord, whereof the year 
2000 shall be the first, shall not be deemed Bissextile or Leap- 
years, but shall be considered as common years, consisting of 
365 days only; and that the years of our Lord 2000, 2400, 2800, 
and every other fourth hundredth year of our Lord, from the year 
2000 inclusive, and also all other years of our Lord which, by the 
present supputation, are considered Bissextile or Leap-years, 
shall for the future be esteemed Bissextile or Leap-years, consist- 
ing of 366 days. ‘That whereas according to the rule then in use 
for calculating Easter-day, that feast was fixed to the first Sunday 
after the first full moon next after the 2Ist of March; and if the 
full moon happens on a Sunday, then Easter-day is the Sunday 
after: which rule had been adopted by the general! council of Nice, 
A.D. 825; but that as the method of computing the full moons 
then used in the church of England, and according to which the 
table to find Easter prefixed to the Book of Common Prayer is 
framed, had become considerably erroneous, it was enacted that 
the said method should be discontinued, and that from and after 
the 2nd of September, 1752, Easter-day, and the other Moveable 
and other feasts were henceforward to be reckoned according to 
the calendar tables and rules annexed to the act, and attached to 
the Books of Common Prayer. 

Attention to the minute details which enter into the comparison 
of the Old and New Style is of the greatest importance, for the 
difference of given years in either of them, that is to say, the da 
of the month, if we reckon by the old style, which would fall in 
one century upon a certain date in the new style, would in another 
century fall on a different date, so that the Ist of January, 1800, 
of the Old, corresponded with the 13th, 1800, of the New Style. 

It is of the greatest importance to chronologists and per- 
sons in any way interested in dates to be very well acquainted 
with the variations adopted throughout Europe for several cen- 
turies respecting the commencement of the year. In most coun- 
tries the following were the dates at which the years began :— 
Christmas day, the 25th of December; the day of the Circumci- 
sion, the lst of January; the day of the Conception, the 25th of 
March; and Easter-day, the day of the resurrection of our Lord; 
and it was not until a comparatively recent period that a general 
rule was adopted. 

By Gregory’s calendar the Ist of January was appointed as 
the beginning of the year, but, as has already been stated, one 
hundred and seventy years elapsed before England adopted it, 
so slow has been the force of reason and convenience over the 
prejudice in favour of ancient practice, a prejudice which the laws of 
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England seem, in many cases, to have been specially formed to 
foster and protect. With the exception of Russia, where the old 
style still exists, England was the last European nation to admit 
the claims of truth and utility over error and confusion; and the 
effort made by a few enlightened persons, at the period when 
most other countries allowed truth to triumph over ignorance, 
namely, towards the close of the sixteenth century, was rejected 
by the legislature. 

Mr. Nicolas adds a very curious account of the usage at va- 
‘rious periods which had been practised in England, which we 
subjoin. ‘lhe portion of this extract, which relates to the conse- 
quent confusion of this state of things is curious, and will no 
doubt put compilers of history on their guard against similar 
errors. . 

‘*‘ In England, in the seventh, and so late as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the year was reckoned from Christmas-day; but in the 
twelfth century, the Anglican church began the year on the 25th 
of March; which practice was also adopted by civilians in the 
fourteenth century. ‘This style continued until the reformation 
of the calendar by stat. 24 Geo. II. c. 28, by which the legal year 
was ordered to commence on the Ist of January, in 1753. It 
appears, therefore, that two calculations have generally existed in 
Ingland for the commencement of the year; viz:— 

‘‘ 1. The Historical Year, which has, for a very long period, 
begun on the Ist of January. 

«2. The Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Legal Year, which was used 
by the church, and in all public instruments, which began at 
Christmas until the end of the thirteenth. century: after that 
time it commenced on the 25th of March, and so continued until 
the Ist of January, 1753. 

** The confusion which arose from there being two modes of 
computing dates in one kingdom must be sufficiently apparent; 
for the legislature, the church, and civilians, referred every event 
which happened between the Ist of January and so the 25th of 
March to a different year from historians. 

‘‘ Remarkable examples of the confusion produced by this 
practice are afforded by two of the most celebrated events in 
English history. King Charles I. is said, by most authorities, 
to have been beheaded on the 30th of January, 1648; whilst 
others, with equal correctness, assign that event to the 30th of 
January, 1649. The revolution which drove James II. from the 
throne is stated by some writers to have taken place in February, 
1688; whilst, according to others, it happened in February, 
1689; these discrepancies arise from some historians using the 
civil, and legal, and others the historical year, though both 
would have assigned any circumstance after the 25th of March to 
the same years, namely, 1649 and 1689. 

‘To avoid, as far as possible, the mistakes which this custom 
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produced, it was usual to add the date of the historical to that of 


the /egal year, when speaking of any day between the Ist of Ja- 
nuary and the 25th of March; thus: 


: 8 §2. e. the Civil and Legal year, 
January 30, 10%, ‘F e. the Historical year; 


or, thus: 
January 30, 1648-9. 

This practice, common as it has long been, is nevertheless fre- 
quently misunderstood, and even intelligent persons are some- 
times perplexed by dates being so written. The explanation 
is, however, perfectly simple, for the /ower or last figure al- 
ways indicates the year according to our present computation.” 

We have mentioned that the Jews use the date of the creation 
of the world; but, for obvious reasons, we must add a few more 
particulars respecting their calendar. ‘Their year then is semi- 
lunar, and it consists either of twelve or thirteen months each, 
and every month has twenty-nine or thirty days. The civil year 
commences in the month Tisri, with, or immediately after, the 


new moon following the autumnal equinox. The months, with 
the number of days in each, are,— 





1. Tisri . : . 80 days. | 7. Nisan, or Abib . 80 days. 

2. Marchesvan, Chesvan, or 8. Jyar, or Zius . . ae 
Bul. : . 29 or 30] 9. Sivan ; : . 80 

8. Chisleu . ; . 29 or 30} 10. Thammuz . . 29 

4. Thebet . ; ; = 11. Ab : . .*' 30 

5. Sebat . F . 80 112, Elul ss. 4 , ea 

6. Adar. . . 29 | in intercalary years § 30 

(Veadar) 129 | 


The month Veadar is omitted in years of twelve months. The 
average length of the year of twelve months is 354 days ; but, by 
varying the length of the months Marchesvan and Chisleu, it 
may consist of 353 or 355 days. In the same manner, the year 
of thirteen months may contain 383, 384, or 385 days. In nine- 
teen years, twelve years have 12 months each; and seven years, 
13 months. 

To reduce the Jewish time to ours it is necessary to substract 
3761 from the Judaic number, and the remainder will be the 
year of Christ. 

The Quakers’ calendar demands also some attention. It ap- 
pears that, before the statute of 1751 for altering the calendar, the 
Society of Friends began their year on the 25th of March. This 
month they called the first month, and the rest were numbered 
in succession after March. In January, 1752, however, they had 
the good sense to conform, in some respect, to the general prac- 
tice, and they gave the priority to the month of January, which 
now remains in its proper rank. ‘They conformed very readily 


in sinking the eleven days, which were ordered to be struck off 
by the act of 1751. 
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But perhaps the most useful of the explanations of the various 
calendars of Europe is that of the French republic, which is 
given by Mr. Nicolas in a very elaborate form. ‘The history of 
France, during that era, is one that still bears a considerable de- 
gree of interest for the public, and, as many documents and 
events of deep importance are dated in conformity with the sys- 
tem of computation adopted at that period, it will prove useful to 
give some insight into its nature. ‘The Republican calendar of 
France was formed in 1793, on what was called philosophical 
principles. On the 24th of November of that year the Conven- 
tion decreed the common era as abolished in all civil matters, and 
that the new French epoch should commence from the foundation 
of the Republic, namely, on the 22nd of September, 1792, on the 
day of the true autumnal equinox, when the sun entered Libra at 
9h. 18 min. 30 sec. in the morning, according to the meridian of 
Paris; that each year should begin at the midnight of the day on 
which the true autumnal equinox falls; and that the first year of 
the French Republic had begun on the midnight of the 22nd of 
September, and terminated on the midnight between the 2lst 
and 22nd of September, 1793. ‘To produce a correspondence 
between the seasons and the civil year, it was decreed, that the 
fourth year of the Republic should be the first sextile or leap- 
year; that a sixth complementary day should be added to it, and 
that it should terminate the first Franciade; that the sextile or 
leap year, which they called an Olympic year, should take place 
every four years, and should mark the close of each Franciade ; 
that the first, second, and third centurial years, viz. 100, 200, 
and 300, of the Republic should be common, and that the fourth 
centurial year, viz. 400, should be sextile; and that this should 
be the case every fourth century until the 40th, which should 
terminate with a common year. | 

The year was divided into twelve months of thirty days each, 
with five additional days at the end, which were celebrated as 
festivals, and which obtained the absurd name of “ Sansculot- 
tides.” ‘The months and festivals were as follow: 


Brumaire (Foggy Month) . . . Oct. 22—Nov. 20. 
Frimaire (Sleety Month) . . . Nov. 21—Dec. 20, 


Nivose (Snowy Month) . . « Dec. 21—Jan. 19. 
Winter. } 


Vindémiaire (Vintage Month) . . Sept. 22toQOct. 1. 
Autumn. } 


Pluviose (Rainy Month) . . . Jan. 20—Feb. 18. 
Ventose (Windy Month) .. . Feb. 19— Mar. 20. 


§ Germinal (Budding Month) . . Mar. 21— April 19. 
Spring. Floréal (Flowery Month) . . April 20—May 19. 
) Prairial (Pasture Month) . . . May 20—June 18. 


Messidor (Harvest Month) . . June 19—July 18, 
Summer. < Fervidor, or Thermidor (Hot Month)July 19— Aug. 17. 
Fructidor (Fruit Month) . . . Aug. 18—Sept. 16, 
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To complete the 365 days of the common year, five Jours Com- 
plémentaires, which were considered as festivals, were added, 


v1Z:— 














Primidi - - dedicated to Virtue - - September 17. 
Duodi - - Genius - - September 18. 
Tridi - - Labour - - September 19. 
Quartidi - - Opinion - - September 20. 
Quintidi - - Rewards - - September 21. 


The common method of dating is by means of the number of the 
day of each month; thus, they say, that such an event took place 
on the first Brumaire, &c. the second Fructidor, &c. year 1—2— 
3, &c. This calendar commenced on the 26th of November, 
1793, and ended on the 3lst of December, 1805, when the Gre- 
gorian was revived. 

The selections which we have made from this valuable work 
form a small portion of its useful contents, which include some 
tables connected with history of the most elaborate kind. It 
gives the Cycles, the Golden Number, Concurrents, Regulars, 
and Epact; Tables, Calendars, Festivals, Saints’ Days, &c. 
Periods of time, such as Lustrorums, Generations, Reigns, Cano- 
nical Hours,.Chronological List of Popes, of Councils, of the 
Regnal Years of Sovereigns, of the Regnal Years of the So- 
vereigns of England, of the Saxon Kings, and Cotemporary 
Kings of several countries of Europe. The work is really a model 


of the convenience which results from a well-arranged system, | 


acting on a chaos of details hitherto lying in scattered confusion 
in libraries and musty cabinets. 





Art. XI.—England and America; a Comparion of the Social and 
Political State of both Nations. In2 Vols. 8vo. London: 
Bentley. 1833. 


It has always been our opinion, that no two countries in the 
world have a greater interest in maintaining a mutual friend- 
ship than this country and America, not merely from the ties of 
kindred which ought so closely to unite them, but from that bond 
which is infinitely more binding, the common advantages to their 
own interests. Inasmuch as this book illustrates the propriety of 
such a notion, it should be hailed with respect by at least every 
Englishman, for it is destined to assist in the promotion of a sys- 
tem which will secure a creditable and thriving addition to the 
commercial resources of Great Britain. 

Nothing surprises more the American, when he lands amongst 
us, than the manifestations of abundant wealth which meet his eye 
from the first moment of his arrival on our shores. The roads 
traversing the surface in every direction, the well-kept foot-paths, 
the vehicles of all sorts, combining strength and proportion, in 
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pleasing combination,—the horses and harness, and the very whips 
of England, the speed of the public conyeyances—all these no- 
velties make Jonathan stare with surprise that things should be so 
much better in Europe than on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Such are the impressions which the provincial tour from the coast 
will give the American traveller, but it is in London that he will 
really find matter for admiration. No one, much less an Ameri- 
can, will examine the state of supply of London, without at once 
acknowledging that that capital is better supplied with every 
description of material which man is prone to seek, either for his 
necessity or his luxury, than any city in the world. The quantity 
of meat and flour consumed, as the author thinks, in proportion to 
the population, would not be much greater in London than in 
Paris, whilst, perhaps, it would be less even than that at New York, 
where the working classes are certainly better acquainted with the 
taste of beef and mutton than the same order in the British me- 
tropolis. But then, in the latter, one meets with every thing the 
immediate produce of agriculture, such as meat, bread, sugar, and 
tea, of the very finest quality. Of manufactured objects used in 
London, scarce one can be mentioned which is not brought to 
greater perfection than similar objects used in other capital cities, 
whilst the variety of such objects is yet more striking. The fit- 
tings and furniture of a third-rate house in London are of a better 
quality than those of a palace in France or Germany; the doors 
and windows answer their purpose better; the chairs are stronger, 
lighter, and more convenient to sit upon; the tables, if not more 
useful, are far more beautiful; the glass is more transparent, the 
knives cut better, the fastenings of all sorts, the corkscrew and the 
toasting-fork, are better suited to their purpose, and composed of 
superior materials. In every London house, excepting those of 
the poorest order, one finds many useful and agreeable objects 
which are either scarce or unknown in Paris, New York, and 
Vienna. The inhabitants of London pay, it has been reckoned, 
about 50,000/. a year,—being the fourth of 200,000/. which the 
nation pays,—for what? for blacking advertisements—that is, for 
the facility of choosing between different kinds of blacking. The 
number of kinds of horses used in London, though very striking 
to a foreigner, is less remarkable than the fore-thought, pains, and 
skill required for making each variety—the Lincolnshire dray- 
horse, for example, the Cleveland coach-horse, the high-bred nag, 
the cob, and the trotting hackney—so obviously distinct from all 
the others. The variety of carriages, whether for business or 
pleasure, and the fitness of each sort for its peculiar purpose, 
whether that purpose be determined by the weather, by the for- 
tune of him who owns the carriage, or the business of him who 
uses it,—are equally deserving of admiration. At night, when 
other great cities are in darkness, all London is brilliantly illumi- 
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nated ; nay, the beautiful gas-lights extend for some miles into the 
country in all directions. 

The foreigner who contemplates London on this narrow scale, 
and who takes into account the general items which constitute the 
apparent property deposited in London, will be apt to conclude 
that the principal wealth of England is gathered in the metropo- 
lis. Such a misconception, however, will only occupy his mind 
until he has visited some of the provincial cities or towns, as Bath, 
Liverpool, or Leeds. In America there is nothing whatever to 
set against such a piece of machinery as the town of Leeds, nor 
such an elysium as Bath; the same can be said of France, so far 
as Bath is concerned, but Lyons may certainly be regarded as a 
Leeds or a Manchester. But it is not to one such specimen that 
we are confined, for our towns that are nearly upon a par with 
Leeds are numerous. There are some Liverpools in America; 
but any thing like the mixed character of a Norwich and a Glas- 
gow, is not to be found in that continent, or even in France. But 
the most signal proof of the abundance of capital in England, is 
the facility with which money is advanced in commercial or other 
enterprizes, on the shortest notice. Here, then, is another of the 
broad distinctions subsisting between the two countries: in 
America, where there is so much room for the investment of 
capital, because so little capital has been invested, innumerable 
works, holding out the certainty of large profits, are projected, 
but, for want of capital, are not begun; while in England, where, 
by reason of the vast masses of capital already invested, there 
seems but little room for the profitable investment of more, mil- 
lions accumulate so rapidly, that funds are never wanted for even 
the most hazardous undertakings. How to obtain capital is the 
question in America; what to do with their capital is the puzzle 
of the English. In this difficulty, the English build Waterloo- 
bridges which yield no profit, send goods to be sold in distant 
countries at less than prime cost, squander millions on South 
American speculations, lay out immense sums in the purchase of 
foreign securities, and lend money, by tens of millions at a time, 
to North American States, South American anarchies, and Eu- 
ropean tyrants, great or small. If the wealth of a society depend 
on the proportion which capital bears to numbers, then, it is clear, 
the English are the richest people in the world. 

An interesting question is raised by the author as to the point, 
—what is the cause of this enormous wealth having accumulated 
in the hands ofthe English? But he solves it to the great satis- 
faction of the Americans, by promising to shew them why the 
English are so much richer than themselves, and, afterwards, how 
the Americans might become even richer than the English. This, 
we own, is a declaration that has considerably spurred up our cu- 
riosity, and we are all attention to catch an idea of the nature of 
the new philosopher’s stone. 
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The author supposes, that each of the members of a given-so- 
ciety is possessed of equal proportions of capital with the rest. 
If this state of things were to last, there would be no improve- 
ment in the productive powers of industry, for no man would 
have a motive for accumulating more capital than he could use 
with his own hands. In the new American settlements this seems 
pretty much to be the case: there, a passion for owning land pre- 
vents the existence of aclass of labourers for hire, and, in con- 
sequence, half the crop is left to rot sometimes on the ground. 
The only contrivance whereby capital can be accumulated, so as 
to be ready for any great enterprise that might spring up, is by 
the particular society dividing itself into owners of capital, and 
owners of labour. In this way is it that the exertions of men are 
combined; and in this way too is that combination of capital 
and labour effected. Every member in the society, under such a 
system, will devote himself to some single production, trusting 
to the labours of others for every thing else that he wants; one 
man will grow tea for him, another digs his metals, and a third 
will build his ship. Here there is an interchange, or rather a 
union of labour, which wonderfully favours the improvement of 
the productive power. ‘This, in fact, is the state of England, and 
in this respect does she differ from America. Thus, if we take 
the agricultural department, we shall find that no part of the po- 
pulation of America is exclusively agricultural, excepting slaves 
and their employers, who combine capital and labour in particular 
works. Free Americans, who cultivate the soil, follow many other 
occupations. Some portion of the furniture and tools which they 
use is commonly made by themselves. They frequently build 
their own houses and carry to market, at whatever distance, the 
produce of their own industry. ‘They are spinners and weavers; 
they make soap and candles, as well as, in many cases, shoes and 
clothes for their own use. In America the cultivation of land is 
often the secondary pursuit of a blacksmith, a miller or a shop- 
keeper. 

Now, what is the case in England? It is that the farmer is, 
generally speaking, nothing but a farmer, and an agricultural la- 
bourer works no where but on the farm. The English farm la- 
bourer is a miserable wretch, no doubt, because he obtains but a 
very small share of the produce of his labour; but this is a ques- 
tion, not of distribution, but of production. In England the agri- 
cultural class seems to have come to an understanding with the 
other classes to separate its employment from those of the ma- 
nufacturer and dealer. Except in some of the wildest and worst 
cultivated districts, the practice, which is so common in France 
and America, of spinning wool by those who keep flocks, is gone 
quite out of fashion. Whatever manufactured object or mecha- 
nical work is required on an English farm, is procured at some 
shop in the nearest town, or performed by some ‘mechanic who 
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lives in the town. The mixed produce of American or French 
agriculture is, for the most part, sold in the nearest market, by 


‘those who raise it, to those who consume it; while in England 


there is, between the producers and consumers, a distinct class of 
dealers, subdivided again into particular classes, such as cattle 
jobbers, dealers in corn, in hops and in wool. An English farmer 
‘seldom deals, even with his own labourers, for any part of the 
produce of his farm; he pays for their labour with money, which 
they lay out, either directly in the nearest town, or through the 
medium of village shopkeepers. ‘Thus the farmer and his men 
are occupied almost exclusively with the business of the farm. 

The consequences of this are manifold, for particular classes of 
farmers give themselves up to particular branches of cultivation; 
and it is needless to say, that the effect of such a division must be 
a continued improvement in each. Another invaluable result from” 
this is, that the food of the whole people of England is raised by 
about one-third of her population, so that the remaining two-thirds 
are set free, and can with impunity engage in manufactures, and 
that to such a degree as to make this country the greatest com- 
mercial nation in the world. And in these manufactures, the 
same principle of division of employments bringing about a union 
of labour, prevails as in agriculture, and is attended with the same 
‘proportion of benefit. 

Contrasted with this bright picture of England, a description 
succeeds in the subsequent chapters, of the misery of the bulk of 
the people of England. ‘The author enters at great length upon 
the political state of England in the last century, dwelling on the 
recent history of this country particularly during the agitation of 
the question of reform. We really are unable to see the motives 
for this digression; nor does the author in the Jeast enlighten us 
as to his object in this very Jong and most tedious recital of events 
and proceedings, of which we are already so heartily tired. How- 
2ver, having shewn that the working classes of England are in a 
deplorable state, and that the middling classes are really no bet- 
ter oif, the author proceeds to point out some remedies whereby 
ample redress may be obtained. He devotes a chapter, therefore, 
to the illustration of this position, that a free trade in corn should 
be established in England, as a means of enlarging the field of 
employment for English capital and labour. ‘Throughout the 
chapters on English misery, and on the redress which the people 


of this country require, the author completely loses sight of his 


text, which bound him to continue his comparison between Eng- 
land and America. He wanders wholly from his subject, dives 
into the very depths of the metaphysics of political economy, and 
at last loses every recollection both of one country and the other. 
In truth, as we proceeded through this portion of the volumes, 
we were inclined to suspect that some enthusiastic speculator of 
the day in political economy, had put up false colours to entice 
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people under an attractive title to listen to his prosing. ‘This im- 
‘pression received a strong confirmation when we found our sus- 
picious guide launching out into a wide ocean of discussion for the 
purpose of proving the close relation subsisting between the fo- 
reign trade of England and the foreign trade of China; and fol- 
lowing that up, he enters into an explanation of the means of 
extending free trade to the whole coast of China. Although this 
subject has no reference to the immediate question which we ex- 
pected to see treated in these volumes; yet, it is not without its 
interest at the present moment, when our future connexion with 
China is a theme of anxious consideration in the commercial world. 
Though trade is legally very much restricted in China, still no 
people in the world enjoy the freedom of it in greater perfection. 
They call it smug-pigeon ; and there is no doubt, that, from their 
disposition, a free trade could be easily established with them by 
European and American merchants. And why is it that free trade 
is not spread over the whole coast of China at this moment? Be- 
cause, replies our author, the political fears of the Chinese govern- 
ment will not allow it. Therefore, says an Englishman, send 
another embassy to Pekin; instruct the ambassador to swear, like 
Lord Amherst, that he has no commercial objects, that he is sent 
across the world ‘‘ to manifest the regard of his Britannic majesty 
for his Imperial majesty, and to improve the relations of amity 
that so happily subsisted between their illustrious parents Kien- 
jung and George the Third:’’ but this time do not trust altogether 
to the ambassador’s skill in the art of lying; back him with armed 
ships; order him to talk of English conquests in India; tell him 
to frighten the mandarins by a display of English power, and if 
necessary by the use of force: this is the way to calm the political 
fears of the Chinese government.” 

The author afterwards suggests that what he calls the most 
free, and perhaps most extensive trade in the world, might be 
established in the following way. The harbour dues of Sincapore 
(which is little more than a stopping-place for English ships) the 
mere harbour dues of that ill-chosen and merely English port, are 
sufficient to defray the expense of maintaining it. The trade of 
a well-chosen market-place on the coast of China, open to all na- 
tions on equal terms, must produce, from moderate harbour dues 
alone, more than enough to cover the cost of establishing and pre- 
serving it; supposing the work performed in the American fashion, 
with a view to utility, not in the old English fashion, with a view 
to robbing the public. Besides, referring to the preceding re- 
marks on the causes of the value of land, to the value of land at 
Sincapore, Penang and Batavia; a value produced mainly by the 
competition of Chinese settlers; and bearing in mind that as many 
Chinese as could find room would settle in a free market-place 
near the coast of China, it would seem that great profits might 
be made by an outlay of capital in the way proposed. ‘The Eng- 
lish are puzzled to find investments for their capital. 

At length the author returns to the real subject of his book, 
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and concludes his first volume with a chapter on some social pecu- 
liarities of the Americans. ‘There can be no doubt that man 
scenes of religious madness take place in the United States, par- 
ticularly in the back woods, as bodies writhing, arms swinging, 
legs dancing, eyes rolling, groans, shouts, howls and shrieks ; 
men knocking their heads against trees, women tearing off their 
clothes ; congregations frantic after the example of the preacher: 
all this is true, but the causes of it which are described by English 
travellers are far from being the correct ones. The Americans, 
according to our author, speaking of them as a general body, are 
religious by habit, but not constantly, not mixing up things spi- 
ritual with things temporal, not shewing, or feeling religious sen- 
timents, except when they meet for public worship. The custom 
of attending public worship is almost universal, and to neglect it 
would be considered indecent; but so completely has custom 
taken the place of zeal in this matter, that what form of worship a 
citizen prefers is perfectly indifferent to all the other citizens, like 
the colour of his coat. Members of the same family even belong 
to congregations of opposite tenets, without the slightest interrup- 
tion of domestic peace. Moreover, avowed deists, who in Eng- 
land would be scouted as infidels, are as much respected as the 
most devout Christians, provided they belong to a sect and con- 
gregate once a week to profess their limited faith. Lukewarmness, 
indifference this would be called in England, and has been called 
by English writers; but some other expression must be found for 
it, since amongst the most tolerant congregations in America are 
those which occasionally work themselves into a state of religious 
phrenzy. Sobriety in general, with occasional fits of intoxication, 
seems a more correct description of spiritual matters in America. 
The general sobriety is explained by a total separation between 
religion and politics; but this does not account for the occasional 
drunkenness. What is the cause of that religious phrenzy now and 
then exhibited by people, whose ordinary religious feelings are so 
tolerant and sober, so much the reverse of bigotry and fanaticism? 
In answer to this question, it is suggested, that those who are 
not prone to much mental exertion generally are most sensible to 
a want of some violent occasional excitement, a principle which 
at once explains why it is that wherever a considerable number 
are found whose minds are not actively engaged, there we shall 
also discover the use of extraordinary stimulants. ‘The rule ap- 
pears to be universal; and those idle savages, who know nothing 
about spirits, drugs, music, or shows, or any other of the usual 
sources of excitement, are said to twirl themselves about in order 
to get into a state of intoxication. Now, it appears, according to 
the present writer, that in all those new settlements of America 
where love feasts and camp-meetings are most common, the inha- 
bitants pass a great part of their lives in solitude, not in absolute 
solitude, like that which when inflicted as a punishment produces 
death or insanity, but out of the way of social intercourse, each 
family being isolated from all the others, except on rare occasions, 
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when they congregate in spite of distance and bad roads. The 
effect on the mind of this lonely and monotonous existence, can 
hardly be conceived by Englishmen generally, to whom the still- 
ness of the country gives fresh and pleasant feelings. Toa lone 
American family, there is nothing so delightful as one of those 
occasions when many families meet for any purpose; and when 
thousands meet for a religious purpose, the congregation, excited 
by a total change of scene, by the unusual confluence of numbers, 
and by the novelty of an impulse common to many, are easily in- 
toxicated by eloquence of which the object is to inflame their al- 
ready heated imaginations. ‘The preacher may or may not be as 
sincere as his audience; but in either case he is not to be blamed 
for their extravagance. Instead of causing the phrenzy over 
which he presides, he only helps to gratify a desire, the desire for 
some violent mental excitement, which has resulted from sameness 
and solitude. A wandering preacher in America does not create, 
but only supplies, a demand for his services ; visiting thinly peo- 
pled districts, not with a view to delude the scattered inhabitants, 
but because he knows that they already long for his presence, that 
they are waiting for a dose of superstitious terror; and that if he 
should not help them to devil-worship, they would send for some 
other dealer in that, to them, intoxicating drug. 

It is upon the same principle too that the greater wildness of 
the women at those meetings is to be accounted for: they lead a 
more solitary, amore monotonous life than the men, who go abroad 
to markets, fairs, and elections, and therefore they (the women) 
are more liable to be excessively acted upon on any occasion of 
excitement. Above two-thirds of the inabitants of America, ac- 
cording to our author, pass the greater part of their lives in com- 
parative loneliness; and this important circumstance is strongly 
urged as an excuse for many supposed faults in their customs and 
habits, which are complained of so intolerantly by English travellers’ 
The author grants the truth of the remark, that democracy, at 
least in America, is unfavourable to learning; and he does not hesi- 
tate to admit, that amongst the nations which are called civilized, the 
Americans are the most neglectful of fine arts, science, and philo- 
sophy. But then the immediate cause of this unhappy state of 
things ought more strictly to be examined by those who pronounce 
on the American character. The great source of all these social 
imperfections is not the nature of the government, but it is the 
dispersed condition of the people, that condition having been al- 
ways known to operate strongly against civilization. What is the 
case of the United States now, but one particularly unfavourable 
to that refinement, which can result alone from constant inter- 
course? They are a more dispersed society now than in Franklin’s 
time. When Jefferson wrote the declaration of independence, the 
vast regions west of the Alleghanies had scarcely been opened for 
settlement. Washington became a soldier in contests with the 
Indians on the western frontier of Virginia, which is now the eas- 
tern frontier of states more extensive than the dependant colonies. 
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Even if the increase of people had been equal to the acquisition 
of land, still the dispersion would have been greater, because the 
interior settlements are, by reason of their great distance from the 
sea, more deficient in natural means of communication. Wash- 
ington often foretold some of the evils that would result from 
spreading towards the west, unless the eastern and western states 
were connected by canals and good roads. The result is, that 
population has spread, not merely as fast as it has increased, but 
faster ; that there are fewer people to the square mile than when 
population was about a quarter of its present amount; and that 
this smaller number of people in proportion to land, besides be- 
ing separated from each other by greater distance, are not so well 
provided with means of social intercourse. Where there are 
markets, there the people live together; but these are few and far 
between. 

Had the Americans then been without markets, what would 
have been their situation now? This is a question of some in- 
terest, and is intimately connected with another, namely, to what 
are they indebted even for the markets they have? 

The second volume commences with a notice of the Slave Trade 
in America, in which its origin, progress, and prospects, are de- 
scribed. 

We own that we have ourselves, in common with most of our 
countrymen, believed that no greater crime could have been com- 
mitted by America than by permitting the practice of slavery 
within her precincts. But the present author seems to have his 
reasons for entertaining a very different opinion; and, he says, 
that a due examination of facts would, perhaps, make it appear 
that the situation of America does afford some sort of apology for 
the foul stain upon her character. ‘The author endeavours to 
justify this assertion by referring to the origin of slavery. The 
first European colony, he says, in America was planted by Spa- 
niards in the Island of St. Domingo, or, as it was originally called, 
Hispaniola. The first Spanish colonists of St. Domingo received 
from the Spanish crown extensive grants of the most fertile land. 
The settlers carried with them an abundance of capital, and each 
settler obtained more good land than he could possibly cultivate. 
But land and capital are not the only elements of production. In 
order to produce wealth the first colonists of St. Domingo wanted 
labourers. If some of them had laid out a portion of their capital 
in conveying labourers from Spain, the other settlers, who had 
not so expended a portion of their capital, would have been able 
to pay for the service of such labourers more than those could 
have paid who had diminished their capital by conveying la- 
bourers from Spain. ‘Those who had not so diminished their 
capital, offering higher wages than those who had, would have 
enjoyed what the former had expended capital to procure. This 
does.actually occur very often in modern English colonies.. Thus, 
unless all the settlers had agreed that each should take out a 
number of labourers in proportion to his capital, none of them 
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could have had any motive for laying out capital in that way. 
Moreover, if such an agreement had been possible, and its execu- 
tion practicable, the labourers taken out by the capitalists to a 
place where every one could obtain plenty of good land for a trifle, 
would have ceased to be labourers for hire; they would have be- 
come independent landowners, if not competitors with their former 


masters in the market of labour. This also does actually occur 
every day in several modern colonies. Consequently, the first 


Spanish settlers in St. Domingo did not obtain labourers from 
Spain. But, without labourers, their capital must have perished, 
or at least must soon have been diminished to that small amount 
which each individual could employ with his own hands. This 
has actually occured in the last colony founded by Englishmen— 
the Swan River settlement—where a great mass of capital, of 
seeds, implements and cattle, has perished for want of labourers 
to use it, and where no settler has preserved much more capital 
than he can employ with his own hands. The first settlers in St. 
Domingo remaining without labourers, their only prospect was a 
solitary, wild, half-savage existence. Nay, they might have died 
for want. Of the colonies planted in modern times, more have pe- 
rished than have prospered. Those settlers might have died of 
want, because their own labour, not being combined in any degree, 
but being cut up into fractions as numerous as the individuals, 
might not have produced enough to keep them alive. In the co- 
lonies of modern times, thousands of people have died from this 
cause, and some in the last colony founded by England. Urged 
by this want of labourers, the first settlers in St. Domingo per- 
suaded the Spanish government to include in each of its grants of 
land a proportionate grant of natives. ‘The most ancient grants of 
land in Hispaniola mention the number of natives which each 
grantee was authorised to grant as cattle. This was the origin of 
slavery in America. 

Such was the plan which was essential to the very existence of 
the colonists. ‘The settlers from England, who had plenty of 
capital, but were without slaves or labourers, failed altogether in 
the commencement, and many bodies of them either returned, or 
perished in the attempt. The beginning of slavery in the United 
States was brought about by the necessity there was for them; 
for, it appears, that the colony of Virginia, being in a deplorable 
situation after its first settlement, obtained, by mere accident, a 
ship load of slaves from a Dutch vessel that sailed up James's 


River for provisions. These slaves were immediately set to work, 


some in raising food, some in cultivating tobacco. For the first 
time in this colony there was combination of labour and division of 
employments. Tobacco, although denounced by King James asa 
vile and nauseous weed, was already prized in Europe ; and the 


soil and climate of Virginia were peculiarly suited to its growth. 


Those settlers, therefore, who by obtaining slaves were enabled to 
employ many hands constantly in one work, in preparing the 
ground for tobacco plants, in watering the plants, in preventing 
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the growth of weeds, and in gathering, drying, and packing the 
leaves, now raised a commodity exchangeable in the markets of 

Europe. In this way they obtained various supplies, which they 
could not have obtained in any other way. In this way also they 
found the means of purchasing more slaves. As the number of 
slaves increased, the cultivation of tobacco was extended; some 
roads were made and solid houses were built. In the course of a 
few years the face of the colony was changed, and the tobacco 
planters of Virginia became noted for their prosperity. 

. These are the arguments which this author employs to apolo- 
gize for the partiality to slavery, which so strangely finds its sup- 
porters in the boasted land of liberty. ‘To show the tendency of 
colonies to understand the value of slaves, the author says, that 
the system of employing convicts in New South Wales and Van 
Dieman’s Land, is equivalent in principle to that of slavery, for 
that the inhabitants set the greatest value upon it, is proved by 
the extreme fear which they shew of the discontinuance of trans- 
ote se It has been said, however, that the Puritans, and fol- 
owers of Penn, the founders of New England, did without sla- 
very. But such is not the fact, for though their religious senti- 
ments prompted them to abstain from the purchase of negroes, 
so severely did they, on that very account, feel the want of con- 
stant and combined labour, that they were led to carry on an ex- 
tensive trafic in white men and children, who, kidnapped in Eu- 
rope, were virtually sold to those fastidious colonists, and treated 
by them as slaves. But the number of Europeans kidnapped for 
the purpose of sale in those parts of America where negroes could 
not be sold, though considerable, in proportion to the number of 
settlers then wanting combined labour, was small when compared 
with the number of Europeans, who, first decoyed to America by 
the offer of a passage cost free, and the promise of high wages, 
were then transferred for terms of years to colonies who paid for 
their passage. ‘These, under the name of redemplioners, were, 
for a long period, the principal servants of those colonies in which 
slavery was forbidden by law. Even so lately as within the last 
twenty years, and especially during the last war between England 
and America, which put a stop to Irish emigration, vast numbers 
of poor Germans were decoyed to those states which forbid 
slavery, and there sold for long terms of years to the highest 
bidder, by public auction. 

This employment of slave-labour also receives illustration in 
another form, if we look to the late experience which has been 
had of colonies formed without it. The most remarkable instance 
is the Spanish colony of Buenos Ayres. ‘The vast plain which 
lies between the South Atlantic and the mountains of Chili con- 
tains hardly any sterile land. Nearly the whole of it consists of 
the most fertile soil, which, though in a state af nature, exhibits 
vegetation more luxuriant than could be produced in the greater 
part of Europe by the most skilful cultivation. This, then, was 
the finest situation in the world, in which to take advantage of 
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abundance of: good land. The Spaniards who got possession of 
these fertile plains emigrated from one of the civilized European 
states. Yet, according to the best information that can be ob- 
tained of a society now more than half barbarous, this colony 
never prospered. 

And then let us turn to the other side of the world, and see what 
has been the result of the last attempt at colonization on the part 
of England. On the west coast of New Holland there is abun- 
dance of good land, and of land too, cleared and drained by na- 
ture. ‘Those who have left England to settle there have carried 
out, amongst them, more than enough capital to employ such of 
them as were of the labouring class. ‘The capital taken out, in 
seeds, implements, cattle, sheep and horses, cannot have been 
less, in money value, than 200,000/.; and the labourers must have 
amounted to a thousand at the very lowest: What is become of 
all that capital and all those labourers? The greater part of the 
capital has perished; some few of the labourers have died of hun- 
ger; some, falling into extreme want, have been glad to escape 
to Van Dieman’s Land, where there are slaves; and the remain- 
der are independent land-owners, isolated, not well supplied with 
even the necessaries of life, and as wild as Englishmen could be- 
come in so short atime. ‘This colony may prosper in the course 
of years; but for the present it must be considered, when com- 
pared with the expectations of those who founded it, a decided 
failure. Why this failure with all the elements of success, a fine 
climate, plenty of good land, plenty of capital and enough labour- 
ers? ‘The explanation is easy. In this colony, there never has 
been a class of labourers. ‘Those who went out as labourers no 
sooner reached the colony than they were tempted by the super- 
abundance of good land to become landowners. One of the found- 
ers of the colony, Mr. Peel, who, it is said, took out a capital of 
50,0007. and three hundred persons of the labouring class, men, 
women and children, has been represented as left without a ser- 
vant to make his bed or fetch him water from the river. 

It appears, from all these facts and arguments, that the cause 
of the continuance of slavery in America is a want of free labour— 
not that it is too dear, or that the land-owners would not pay the 
wages that might be asked; but it does not exist—it is not to be 
found ; and, in such circumstances, what is to be done for the 
cultivation of the soil? Nevertheless a separate consideration 
must certainly be applied to those countries which constantly 
boast of their paramount attachment to freedom, and yet consent 
to receive all the benefits of the system which they seek to 
condemn. 

After concluding a long chapter, the object of which is to jus- 
tify the American tariff, the author proceeds to an extensive and 


elaborate consideration of what he calls the Art of Colonization. - 


Several works are now extant in England on the subject of colo- 
nies, but hitherto no proper attempt has been made to expound 
the ends and means of colonization. ‘The author defines this 
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term as signifying the removal of people from an old to a new 
country, and the settlement of people on the waste land of the 
new country. So far as the motherpuntry of the people forming 
the new colony is concerned, she, in promoting their emigration, 
may be actuated by a wish to extend the market for her own pro- 
duce, or to relieve herself from excessive numbers: or, finally, to 
enlarge the field for the employment of her capital. With respect 
to the creation of markets, a good exemplification of the process 
by which England could avail herself of her power in this respect, 
is laid down by our author. There is no part of the world, ac- 
cording to his view, from which England could more properly 
expect to get cheap corn, but the United States, Canada, and her 
own colonies in South Africa and. New Holland, because, in all 
these countries, men with English habits and language compose 
the inhabitants, and would be of necessity consumers of British 
goods, for which in return they would give cheap corn. The con- 
clusion then is, that for obtaining the greatest market by which 
cheap corn could be purchased, England is bound to plant or ex- 
tend her colonies. 

In speaking of the experiments made by the English govern- 
ment on emigration, the author shews that the measures to which 
this name was given, were so futile, that their consequences ex- 
hibit no certain foundation for any thing like a safe conclusion, 
and that, therefore, they furnish no argument against emigration. 
On the other hand, that she would benefit by such a measure is 
most likely, since she would be, as already stated, enlarging the 
market for her productions, to say nothing of the advantage, also, 
of her being able to prevent, by the same means, civil tumults at 
home, to keep the peace there, to maintain order, to uphold con- 
fidence in the security of property, to hinder interruptions of the 
regular course of industry and trade, to avert. the terrible evils 


which, in a country like England, could not but follow any serious: 


political convulsion. 

We are under the necessity of pausing in this place, having now 
gone through the principal portion of the work. We have had to 
complain, in the course of this article, that the author had fre- 
quently deviated from the object to which the work was expressly 
devoted, and we now renew the expression of our disappointment 
at the manner in which the engagement thus contracted has been 
fulfilled. The length to which the comparison between the two 
countries has been carried is very limited indeed, scarcely occu- 
pying more than a quarter of his pages. Enthusiasm seems to 
have excited him to a forgetfulness of his plan throughout the 
whole of the latter part of his work. Nevertheless, the matter 
substituted for what would have been more appropriate is cer- 
tainly unobjectionable, and is particularly well worthy the perusal 
of all those who are concerned in the welfare of the country. 
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Arr. XII.—The Popular Encyclo- 
pedia; being a General Diction- 
ary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, 
Biography, History, and Political 
Economy; reprinted from the Ame- 

rican Edition of the ‘ Conversa- 
tions Lexicon,” mith corrections and 
additions, so as to render it suitable 
to this country, and bring it down 
to the present time, with Disserta- 
tions on the Rise and Progress of 
Literature. By Sir D. K. Sanp- 
ForD, LL.D. Oxon: and on the 
Progress of Science, by THomas 
Tuomson, M. D., F. R.S. L.& 
E., &c. &c.. Vol. 1, Part 1. 
Glasgow: Blackie and Son, 1833. 


Whilst we lament, in this instance, 
that Great Britain should be one 
of the latest countries to adopt the 
improved methods of giving instruc- 
tion which are produced in other 
kingdoms, we feel no little degree 
of satisfaction at the manner in 
which, though tardily, she has ful- 
filled her duty in this respect. 
Amongst the whole of the editions 
of the Conversations Lexicon, whe- 
ther we regard the German or the 
French, or the American, there is 
not one of the whole succession 
which can be said to be more care- 
fully or more splendidly executed 
than that which we have now the 
pleasure of seeing before us. In 
type, paper, and in illustrations, this 
specimen may be said to be a master- 
piece of art. 

The plan and details of the ori- 
ginal work, of which the present 
volume is a part, have been selected 
on a principle that has rendered it 
one of the most popular productions 
of the age. Unlike other Encyclo- 

VOL. 111. (1833) No. Iv. 


peedias, it gives to every branch of 
knowledge its proper amount of at- 
tention, and does not limit itself to 
the sciences and their technicalities, 
but comprehends articles on familiar 
subjects, themes which nearly affect 
every individual] in his domestic life 
and ordinary occupations. It may 
be said to be the most complete 
work of general reference which has 
ever yet been presented to the pub- 
lic, and may be said to be especi- 
ally complete in biography, com- 
merce, geography, history, statistics, 
and the fine arts. The publishers, 
we perceive, of the present volume, 
have felt the propriety of ‘retaining 
in this edition the whole of the con- 
tents of the original, in consequence 
of the perfection and accuracy with 
which it was executed ; besides which, 


-the present publication has all the 


advantages of the latest improve- 
ments in it, whether contributed by 
the Germans themselves or by Ame- 
rican writers. Several important 
subjects, such as banking and bank- 
rupt, which may be said to be pecu- 
liar to this country, are of course 
treated by the editors with the care 
and copiousness which would not 
have been necessary in the original. 
The only objectionable part of the 
arrangement effected by the publish- 
ers in this volume, is the insertion 
of the disquisitions, which has no 
other rational object than a mere 
compliance with a custom founded 
on gross affectation. What is there 
so peculiar in the sketch of physical 
science, for example, which is pre- 
fixed to the present volume, that 
would prevent it from being placed 
in its natural position according to 
its alphabetical rank? It would 
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have been just as well if the pro- 
prietors had insisted upon the plan 
of the original being preserved per- 
fectly undisturbed, save only where 
the necessity of attending to those 
British subjects which were either 
omitted or imperfectly treated by 
the Germans or Americans. 





Art. XIII.—On Man; his Motives, 
their Rise, Operations, Opposi- 
tion, and Results. By Wit.1aM 
Bacsuaw Crark, M.A., former- 
ly of Brazen Nose College, Ox- 
ford. In 2 Vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don: Longman, Rees, and Co., 
1833. 


The abstruse and even very doubt- 
ful nature of the subject chosen by 
Mr. Bagshaw would afford, we are 
sure, but little attraction, and cer- 
tainly no great practical benefit, were 
we here to follow him through the 
whole of his statements and argu- 
ments. The cbject of his work is 
to demonstrate, or at least to ren- 
der probable, that human beings 
are formed of a two-fold nature, the 
one being the soul, the other the 
body, and that the motives which 
operate upon them are adapted re- 
spectively to each of these natures, 
and, finally, that these natures act 
as antagonist powers, opposing each 
other, and are constantly challeng- 
ing the exercise of a choice in him 
who is thus constituted. The great 
feature of originality which Mr. 
Bagshaw claims in this work, and 
which he gives as his reason for 
publishing it, is his description of 
the mode in which the choice of 
man between the two hostile influ- 
ences is elicited; for that having di- 
rected his attention to motives, their 
rise, and opposition, it incidentally, 
as it were, occurred to him, that op- 
position of motives gave birth to 
choice, and that there could be no 


Notices. 


choice without it. Mr. Bagshaw 
does not hesitate to seek an analogy 
for his spiritual theory in the physi- 
cal phenomena which occur around 
us every day. Those who may be 
disposed, then, to believe that it is 
idle to dwell on choice as emanatin 
from opposition, should consider the 
stupendous results resulting from 
this agency: for is it not owing to 
the opposing powers of impulse, at- 
traction, and gravitation, that the 
heavenly bodies, in our planetary 
system, are confined in a periphery 
more or less elliptical? This result, 
Mr. Bagshaw contends, resembles 
the result of that mutual opposition 
which subsists between the appe- 
tites of the body on the one hand, 
and on the other the dictates of 
conscience and duty. Such is the 
principle which is sought to be 
elucidated in these volumes. The 
work, as a literary composition, re- 
flects credit on the erudition, talents, 
and taste of the author; perhaps he 
may be said to enter too far upon 
questions which he has not had the 
professional opportunities of duly 
investigating ; but there is the evi- 
dence of much good sense in the 
work, such, at least, as preserves 
the author from the impending per- 
ils of absurdity which are hardly to 
be escaped in the dangerous navi- 
gation to which he has trusted his 
fragile bark. 





Art. X1V.—Progressive Exercises 
in English Composition. By R. 
G. Parxer, A.M. 1 Vol. 12mo. 
London: J. R. Priestley, 1834. 


Every day brings us in some fresh 
token of the progress which the 
true principle of education is mak- 
ing at the present era, namely, that 
of calling on the mind of the learner 
to teach itself. The little work of 
Mr. Parker, now before us, admi- 
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rably illustrates, as a first guide to 
composition, the practical value of 
assuming this principle in all our 
schemes of education, for by it 
alone can those obstacles to a pro- 
per rate of improvement in the cul- 
tivation of the young mind be re- 
moved. These exercises are intend- 
ed to facilitate the first attempt at 
original composition by young per- 
sons. Every one who has had ex- 
perience of the juvenile mind will 
remember that, when asked to write 
a sentence, even an advanced child 
will often reply that he has got no- 
thing to say, and when he does 
make the attempt, it is generally 
found that he mistakes the meaning 
of some particular words employed 
by him. Now the remedy for these 
almost universal obstacles and er- 
rors seems to us to be supplied with 
great ingenuity by Myr. Parker, 
whose plan we shall now proceed 
to describe. He recommends the 
teacher to set down a word which 
it is likely that the scholar had 
heard and used before—he is not 
to tax the latter to inform him what 
he understands by the word, but 
Mr. Parker says he should make 
the youth write it in a sentence of 
his own composition, which would 
at once form the most ‘certain me- 
thod whereby the scholar would 
comprehend its use. The simplicity 
of this plan, and the certainty of 
it, are recommendations that must 
eventually bring it into general use. 
From the simple exercise, the stu- 
dent gradually advances to lessons 
of more difficulty, and these he has, 
by the previous steps, the best pos- 
sible chance of overcoming. After 
the principle of each lesson has been 
stated, the scholar has‘a model to 
consult, which exhibits to him the 
right way of accomplishing his task. 
The succeeding portions of this 
work carry up the directions for 
composition to the most elevated 





branches of the art, including not 
only the elements but the very re- 
finements of rhetoric, with such pre- 
cepts and illustrations added as are 
calculated to generate in the youth- 
ful pupil, a taste for the true princi- 
ples of style and expression. 





Art. XV.—The Ocean Bride; a 
Tale of the Sea; in Six Cantos. 
By M.S. Mitton, author of the 
*‘ Broken Heart,” and other po- 
ems. 12mo. Edinburgh: Tait. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1834. 


This is a poem of considerable di- 
mensions, occupying nearly four hun- 
dred pages of the size mentioned in 
the title. The promise which Mr. 
Milton gave in the “ Broken Heart” 
is fully realized in the volume be- 
fore us, in addition to which is to be 
reckoned the merit of the sustained 
efforts which is implied in the length 
of the poem. The metre of the 
“ Ocean Bride” is founded on that 
adopted by Sir Walter Scott in his 
‘* Marmion,” and it appears to suit 
the free and varied fancy of the pre- 
sent author. Great power of ex- 
pression, and a faculty of concen- 
tration, enable Mr. Milton to in- 
fuse into his verses a degree of en- 
ergy which finds its power in every 
heart; and those who look for the 
mere pleasure which poetry affords, 
abstracted from all collateral’ ad- 
juncts, such as a good story, a 
plot connected with some historical 
event, or founded on the biography 
of some interesting character ; those, 
we repeat, who seek to be gratified 
with pure and original poetry for 
its own sake, will secure this vo- 
lume for at least one perusal. As 
we have just hinted, the plot of the 
** Ocean Bride” is connected with 
no history of either a documentary 
or traditional character. The time 
QQaz 
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to which it adverts is that of the 
early part of the last century, when 
the pretensions of the Stuart family 
still kept Scotland in agitation, and 
gave rise to or tended to continue 
a system of piratical war on the 
high seas. At that period the Eng- 
lish navy was too busily employed 
to have leisure for minor objects, 
and the impunity which this state of 
things afforded to the lawless, the 
bold buccaneer took the full advan- 
tage, and did not hesitate to touch 
the very shores of England. One 
of these adventurers is selected as 
his hero by Mr. Milton, and in the 
adventures, difficulties and perils 
into which the pirate is led, the poet, 
being at perfect liberty to select his 
materials, succeeds in surrounding 
him with an extraordinary degree 
of interest. In the present dearth 
of good poetry, we are happy to 
have an opportunity of recommend- 


ing the “ Ocean Bride” to public 
attention. 





ee —— 


Art. XVI.—Principles of Politi- 
tical Economy, deduced from the 
Natural Laws of Social Welfare, 
and applied to the present State 
of Great Britain. By G. Pov- 
LETT Scropg, M.P., F.R.S., &c. 
1 Vol. 12mo. London: Long- 
man, Rees, & Co., 1833. 


Mr. Scrope, making use of the great 
opportunities afforded him by his 
station and his taste for political 
life, has come to the conviction that 
upon many points of policy, affect- 
ing immediately the social condition 
of this country, there are, amongst 
the great majority, opinions either 
very vague and indistinct, some- 
times visionary and wildly specula- 
tive, or altogether erroneous. His 
object in the present little work is 
to offer an humble contribution to- 
wards the great fund of knowledge, 
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to the diffusion of which we must 
eventually look for the overthrow of 
all rash and untenable theories. He 
has in view, in anespecial manner, the 
correction of the false notions which 
are so generally entertained, and, un- 
fortunately,so perseveringly acted up- 
on by the legislature, respecting those 
laws which are framed with a view 
to determine the supply of a people 
with the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life. The subjects of 
the principal chapters may be stated 
with the object of designating the 
nature of the contents of the work: 
they are the elementary principles 
of political economy, such as rights, 
wealth, labour, &c.; wages, land, 
capital, value—the distribution of 
wealth-- the important relations of 
population and agriculture to sub- 
sistence—causes of poverty —re- 
straints on agriculture—commerce, 
manufactures, the instrument of ex- 
change-—and on the circulation of 
labour, &c. We are sorry to find 
that Mr. Scrope is amongst the num- 
ber of the weak and irrational ene- 
mies of Mr. Malthus, to the extent 
of very unfairly misrepresenting his 
motives and his doctrines. It is 
quite inconsistent with truth and 
justice to affirm that Mr. Malthus 
has avowed or implied in any man- 
ner that human suffering, particu- 
larly famine, is the result of the law 
of God; nor is it in the power of 
Mr. Scrope to disturb the real po- 
sition of Mr. Malthus, when he 
says that food can never be multi- 
plied in any thing like the ratio of 
human beings. The distinct propo- 
sitions which Mr. Scrope has la- 
boured to establish in this work 1s, 
that the industry of the country, the 
increase of its wealth, and the natu- 
ral distribution of that wealth, have 
been fatally obstructed by the impe- 
diments created by the officiousness 
of the legislature, or its ignorance 
of the changes made in the circum- 
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stances of the country. Hence is it 
that the most ingenious, enterpriz- 
ing, and industrious people on earth 
are put into a situation perfectly 
paradoxical. He looks forward to 
the complete relief of agriculture by 
the establishment of a permanent 
scale of tithe on an equitable basis; 
by the abolition of church rate; by 
the reduction and an improvement 
of levying poor’s rates, and other 
local taxes. In short, the redress 
which Mr. Scrope is of opinion 
would render this country foremost 
in the race of nations would be a 
just and cheap government, which 
would secure protection to the per- 
sons and to the property of those 
who acquired it by honest industry 
and exertion, or by regular succes- 
sion—freedom of that industry as 
well as of exchange—an increase of 
territory capable of cultivation in 
proportion to the increase of the 
population—and lastly, the counter- 
action of pauperism, by such a sys- 
tem as will uniformly transmit the 
surplus pauper labourers of one 


place to another where they may be 
wanted. 





Art. X VII. Lives of the BritishAd- 
mirals, with an Introductory View 
of the Naval History of England. 
By Robert Southey, LL.D., Poet 
Laureate. Volume the second, 
being the 48th Number of Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Lon- 
don: Longman, Rees & Co.1833. 


In this second volume, Dr. Southey 
brings down the naval history of 
England from the commencement of 
the fifteenth to a few years subse- 
quent to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Unfortunately, there is 
nothing scarcely in the annals which 
he has to record worthy of the en- 
thusiasm which the more modern 
annals of our naval transactions are 
so well calculated to excite in his 


mind; and, therefore, the story 
which Mr. Southey has to relate is 
nothing more than a plain matter of 
fact statement, incapable of those 
modifications and decorations,which 
no artist is better able to supply in 
season than himself. 

In speaking of the reign of Hen. 
VII., in respect to the state of the 
navy, Mr. Southey remarks, that 
though fewer naval incidents occur- 
red in that reign, than in any of 
those of Henry’s predecessors; yet 
it is to the era of this monarch’s 
sway that we are to refer the most 
important maritime portion of our 
history. We learn from our author, 
that, in consequence of the prepara- 
tions made by the Portuguese, it is 
perfectly certain that America would 
have been discovered about the 
time when it really was, had there 
been no Columbus in existence ; 
and in fact, the reason why the pro- 
posals of the latter were declined by 
the Portuguese government was, that 
she knew that her ships were pur- 
suing the right course to India, and 
she would not be induced to make 
an experiment by an uncertain one. 
Another curious trait is mentioned 
by Mr. Southey; it is to this effect, 
that Henry VII. having assented to 
the terms of Columbus, there is no 
question that, had not the latter 
been captured on his way to Eng- 
land by pirates, and had he not for 
a long time been detained by them 
as a slave at the oar, the ships that 
discovered the new world would 
have sailed under the British flag. 
Again, the introduction of cannon 
into the navy service caused a con- 
siderable alteration in the ships. 
The exact date when cannon was 
first employed at sea, is not by any 
means ascertained. The first port- 
holes, however, appear to have been 
contrived by a ship-builder at Brest, 
named Descharges, and the date of 
their first use is 1499. The holes 


were circular, and cut through the 
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sides of the vessel. Another tier 
in the vessel was rendered essential 
by the introduction of the cannon, 
and this enlargement of the ship’s 
dimensions, necessarily led to a 
change in the composition of the 
navy itself. Up to the period of 
this change, there existed no dis- 
tinction between the king’s ships 
and the ordinary merchants’ vessels ; 
but after the use of cannon had 
produced its effects, the vessels im- 
mediately in the service of his ma- 
jesty began to form an entirely se- 
parate class ; nevertheless, when an 
emergency occurred in the service, 
the navy was usually reinforced by 
hiring the largest merchantmen be- 
longing, not only to Englishmen but 
to Genoese, Venetian, and Hanse- 
town merchants. But then, it should 
be mentioned, as an amiable ex- 
ample of the extent to which a re- 
ciprocity of accommodations exist- 
ed in those times, that the king’s 
ships, in time of peace were em- 
ployed in trade, or freighted to the 
merchant. The biographical sec- 
tion of this volume consists of the 
complete biography of Charles, se- 
cond Lord Howard of Effingham, 
and first Earl of Nottingham. In 
the course of the life of this illus- 
trious character, an account of the 
abortive invasion by the Armada is 
given, and this is the chief or rather 
only attraction of the volume. 





Art.XVIII.—A Tableau of French 
Literature during the Eighteenth 
Century. By M. de Barante, 
Peer of France. Translated from 
the Fourth Edition, and aug- 
mented by a Table of Contents, 
with a nomenclature'of the Au- 
thors, chronologically arranged. 
1 Vol. 12mo. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1833. 


The original of this very equi- 
vocal version is a work of great 


value, which, in the country where 
it was written, maintained a very 
exalted reputation; but which was 
known in this part of the world 
only by the learned, who certainly 
were guilty of a very great omis- 
sion, by neglecting to incorporate it 
much sooner with our literature. It 
was composed as an essay, for the 
prize proposed by the French Insti- 
tute for the best dissertation on the 
French Literature of the Eighteenth 
century. This essay is not valued 
so much for its just estimate of the 
literary merits of French writers, as 
it is for the analysis of those publi- 
cations which were directed to the 
great object of enlightening the 
country, and which, in consequence 
of the events that subsequently oc- 
curred, are charged with having 
been instrumental in bringing about 
the first revolution. The circum- 
stances which led to that freedom of 
thought, that distinguished the era 
previous to the revolution, had their 
origin at a much earlier date than is 
supposed. Boldness of sentiment, 
independence, and_ liberality of 
ideas, were avowed by Corneille, 
Mezeray, St. Real, and others even 
in the days of Richelieu. During 
the troubles of La Fronde, a hest 
of authors rose, who created a fa- 
miliar and jocose style of their own ; 
and Pascal and Moliére are speci- 
mens of that school, when its vo- 
taries were nearly extinct. The li- 
terary men, who had illustrated the 
court of Louis XIV., as well as his 
ministers and generals, were the off- 
spring of a school of instruction 
which existed before that king’s 
government took its own peculiar 
form. The writer proceeds to dwell 
on the successive literary men of 
France, and devotes a consideaable 
space to Voltaire, and the other ac- 
complished men who took a part in 
the great work of influencing the 
public mind. 
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A great deal of the force and 
elegance of this work is lost in the 
translation, which is by no means 
executed in a style worthy of the 
original production. It is much 
too literal, and gives the exact En- 
glish equivalent for every word in 
the French. This system of turning 
one language into another, is doubt- 
less open to the praise of fidelity, at 
least in the strict meaning of that 
word ; but we shall soon change our 
opinion of this servile plan of pro- 
ceeding, when we recollect that not 
only the spirit always, but very 
often the meaning of the author is 
lost or entirely perverted. There 
are multitudes of passages in this 
version, which clearly prove that it 
is the work of a novice. 

In the following few lines, we 
quote a specimen of a vast multi- 
tude of those faults, which tend so 
completely to mar all the spirit and 
lucid power which characterize the 
original :— 

‘* Nourished by theories, they 
knew not how to adapt their opi- 
nions, or to adopt them without 
noise, and as it were insensibly ; they 


could not essay the amelioration, 
without interruption to the habits, 
and without alarm to the self-love.” 

We select this specimen at ran- 
dom ; but it is easy to perceive in. it 
that the translator was totally un- 
acquainted with the genius of the 
French language, otherwise he would 
never have given the English defi- 
nite article the, as an equiyalent for 
le or la in the French, inasmuch as 
he ought to know, that substantives 
in French are always accompanied 
by these articles when they are in- 
definite in their import. Certainly 
there is room for a proper version of 
this excellent work; the present 
one is really a misrepresentation, 
which must produce amongst those 
who read it an impression respect- 
ing the author, that, to say the least 
of it, is exceedingly unjust. The 
text, as it stands, amounts to a sort 
of equivocal dialect, which is neither 
French nor English, and cannot 
with fairness be recommended for 
that fidelity, to which all translators 
are bound by the laws of their ex- 
istence. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


INTELLIGENCE. 





Nature and Art.—The following 
anecdote is stated by Mr. Phillips, 
the late professor of painting at the 
Royal Academy, to have been re- 
lated to him by Sir A. Hume. The 
latter gentleman, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, were travelling onthe road 
to Hertford, when the attention of 
Sir Joshua was suddenly attracted 
to a board over a farrier’s-shop, on 
which was written “ Horses shod 
here, agreeable to nature and art.” 
“ Who is the sensible man that 


keeps that shop?” exclaimed he, 
“or who has supplied him with so 
wise an inscription? It expresses in 
a few words the summit of perfec- 
tion, the grand desideratum in every 
art and science.” 

A Prairie—One of the most 
novel as well as enchanting scenes 
in nature is the prairie, or delta, ex- 
tending to a distance of many miles 
between the two great rivers. — It is 
for a considerable portion of the 
year one sea of flowers, one wide 
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region of fragrance; and its fea- 
tures differ from those of any other 
lands in any other country. Nota 
tree is to be seen except upon its 
outer edge, and the blue horizon 
meets it every where, forming a 
long straight line, without the least 
appearance of irregularity or undu- 
lation. As you cast your eye over 
it, it is all one series of deceptions. 
Sometimes, owing to a particular 
state of the atmosphere, or the po- 
sition of the sun, distances and ob- 
jects are increased or diminished 
like the vagaries of the phantasma- 
goria; things that are near will ap- 
pear as if at a great distance, and 
those at a distance, at other times 
as if you could almost touch them. 
Now a bird will seem as if touching 
the sky with its head, and anon the 
herds appear like an assemblage of 
insects. 

March of Vehicles.—There are 
now 76 omnibuses in New York ; 
besides these there are 194 licensed 
hackney coaches at the different 
stands ; 2,449 carts; and 157 por- 
ters with either barrows or hand- 
carts. 

A long Deliberation.— About the 
middle of the 17th century, two 
parties in France so warmly dis- 
puted respecting the merits of Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy wine, that the 
School of Medicine was appointed 
to determine the great question of 
superiority. The school took a 
term of not less than one hundred 
and twenty years to decide, and 
their judgment was in favour of 
Champagne. 

Utility of the Arctic Voyages.— 
The following answer may be given 
to those who inquire of what pub- 
lic use the late Arctic expeditions 
have been. There isevery reason to 
believe that, if they had not been 
undertaken, the whale-fishery, which 
employs a capital of upwards of a 
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million, which is one of the best 
nurseries in the world for seamen, 
and on which Hull, Peterhead, Fra- 
zerburgh, and several other towns 
of the kingdom mainly depend, 
would have been lost to the country. 
For many years a great change has 
been taking place in the habits of 
those stupendous creatures, which 
draw the enterprise of the mer- 
chants and mariners of England and 
Scotland into the Arctic seas. When 
the fishery commenced, they were so 
tame that they were found floating 
in all the gulfs and bays of Spitz- 
bergen, fearless of harm, and were 
taken by hundreds, and without any 
effort. In a few years, however, 
this dreadful destruction drove them 
to the more remote bays, from 
whence they were soon driven in 
the open sea, far away from land. 
But the trackless ocean afforded 
them no shelter from their enemies ; 
they were pursued, and that with 
so much resolution, that the Dutch 
are calculated to have destroyed up- 
wards of 50,000 in no very long 
course of years. Retiring before 
their ruthless pursuers, they next 
took refuge along the line of per- 
petual ice, which was their habita- 
tion when Scoresby wrote his cele- 
brated work. Here as many as 
1,400 of them were killed in one 
year. At last, worn out by per- 
petual persecution, they have plung- 
ed into the regions of eternal ice, 
where the boldest whaler dares not 
pursue them. The consequence is, 
that the Greenland fishery, which 
was formerly carried on in the sea 
between Greenland and Spitzber- 
gen, is nearly abandoned, and the 
whole trade would soon have been 
at an end if Ross had not pene- 
trated, in his first voyage, through 
the mass of ice which renders the 
entrance to Baffin’s Bay so hazard- 
ous, and opened to the whalers vast 
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seas never before fished, and which 
the monsters of the deep are found 
to frequent in great numbers. The 
most northern parts of Baffin’s 
Bay, together with Lancaster Sound, 
Regent’s Inlet, &c., are now the 
great fishing stations, and all these 
regions have been discovered, or at 
least laid down with accuracy, by 
the recent navigators, who opened 
the route to the less adventurous 
traders—showed them that the seas 
abounded with whales—broke the 
icy barrier which had never been 
passed since the days of Baffin, and 
described the coasts and harbour so 
correctly as to deprive the voyage 
of the greater part of its perils. 
The mere pecuniary expense of the 
voyages of discovery has, therefore, 
already been repaid many times, in- 
dependent of the extension of geo- 
graphical knowledge and the im- 
provement of science. 

Novel Mode of Diffusing Knon- 
ledge.—Thereis at present existing in 
the Island of Ceylon a peculiar and 
valuable application of the art of 
painting ; the time of its introduction 
there being unknown. To encou- 
rage good and repress evil, pictures 
are painted upon the walls of the 
temples dedicated to Budhoo, re- 
presenting various incarnations of 
that divinity, when he is supposed 
to have mixed with mortals for be- 
neficent purposes. Upon these pic- 
tures the priests expatiate to the 
people, and inculcate, by the exam- 
ples exhibited, the value of a virtu- 
ous and religious life; or display 
the evils attendant upon a wicked 
one. Sir Alexander Johnstone, in 
his recent evidence before the Par- 
liamentary Committee on Indian 
Affairs, strongly recommended that 
a similar plan should be pursued by 
Great Britain, for the purpose of 
making the Indian natives compre- 
hendthe benefits ofa free government. 

Congreve Rockets ingentously 


applied.—In the late voyage of dis- 
covery by Captain Owen, an inge- 
nious application of the Congreve 
rockets was effected for scientific 
purposes. According to experi- 
ments previously tried by the Cap- 
tain, with the assistance of Sir W. 
Congreve, it was found that the 
thirty-two pounders when shot off 
attained a perpendicular height of 
6000 feet; the twenty-four pound- 
ers, 4500; and that there was an 
exact correspondence between the 
weight of the pounder and the dis- 
tance to which it could be carried. 
The certainty, as an instrument of 
measurement, of these rockets thus 
shot off, suggested their use for 
ascertaining the difference of longi- 
tude between two places not very 
distant from each other, and a suc- 
cessful trial was actually made by 
the above officer in the islands of 
Cape Verd. 

Cheap Scientific Traveller.—The 
celebrated naturalist, Linnzeus, set 
out on his mission for exploring 
Lapland on the 13th of May, 
1732, carrying his whole wardrobe 
and baggage on his back. The de- 
scription of his burden is given by 
himself'as follows : — My clothes con- 
sisted of a light coat of West Goth- 
land lindsey-woolsey cloth, with- 
out folds, lined with red shalloon, 
having small cuffs and collar of 
shage’; leather breeches, a round 
wig, a green leather cap, and a pair 
of half-boots. I carried a small 
leathern bag, half an ell in length, 
but somewhat less in breadth, fur- 


nished on one side with hooks and 


eyes, so that it could be opened and 
shut at pleasure. This bag con- 
tained one shirt, two pair of false 
sleeves, two half shirts, an inkstand, 
pen-case, microscope, and spying- 
glass; a gauze cap to protect me 
occasionally from the gnats, a comb, 
my journal, and a parcel of paper 
stitched together for drawing plants, 
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both in folio; my manuscript Orni- 
thology, Hora Uplandica, and Cha- 
racteres Genericee. I wore a hanger 
at my side, and carried a small fowl- 
ing-piece, as well as an octangular 
stick, graduated for the purpose of 
measuring. 

Herschel’s Scientific Expedition 
to the Cape of Good Hope.—Sir 
John Herschel has proceeded in the 
same ship with Sir Benjamin D’Ur- 
ban, the new Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope, on an expedition of 
science, which shews the most gene- 


to the great cause of human im- 
provement. There is at a small 
distance from Cape Town an obser- 
vatory built by the liberality of the 
East India Company. The situa- 
tion in which an astronomer is placed 
in this: latitude, enables him to 
command a new expanse of horizon, 
which will expose to him objects 
hitherto known to him only through 
descriptions ; such as the great con- 
stellation of the Ship, the Cross of 
the South, the clouds of Magel- 
lan, &c. 


rous and praiseworthy devotedness 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Tue following letter, sent to us from Hanover, we readily insert ; 
and, in respect of the mis-statements which are charged upon the 
article in question, we can only say, that they rest on the autho- 
rity of an experienced military officer, who was in Ireland at the 
period mentioned, and with whom, we lament to say, it is now utterly 
impossible for us to communicate. We shall regret if we have 
been in the least degree a party to any misrepresentation tending 
to the dishonour of a profession, for which we have always main- 
tained the highest admiration and respect. 





'o the Editor of the London Monthly Revien. 


Srr,—In a review of Major Beamish’s History of the King’s German 
Legion, contained in the third volume, fourth number, of your periodical 
for 1832, which has just fallen into my hands, I was surprised to find the 
following commentary upon that part of the work which describes the 
British expedition to the Elbe in 1806, and the sudden recal of the legion 
after the treaty of Presburgh :— 

“The disappointment which resulted from this announcement pro- 
duced the worst effects, for the officers and men deserted to a considerable 
amount. The legion, however, returned to England, having been com- 
pensated, as to its numbers, by recruits from Hanover. Several of the 
corps were sent to Ireland; but in that country their stay was not pro- 
tracted. Notwithstanding all that the author has said to the contrary, 
the conduct of the German Legion in Ireland was any thing but creditable 
to them as men and soldiers. ‘They behaved with insolence in numerous 
instances, and acted as if the country owed them a compliment for the 
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favour of their protection. The consequence was, that the people were 
eternally in array against them, and the popular exasperation was at last 


carried to such a height as to lead to an explosion, in which the loss of 


lives were involved.”—pp. 555, 556. 

As this passage contains both a serious reflection on the veracity of the 
historian of the King’s German Legion, and a sweeping charge against 
the whole corps, I feel’ myself called upon, as the individual through 
whose humble means the greater part of the materials for compiling the 
History have been collected, and who may, consequently, presume to 
speak with some degree of confidence of the general proceedings of the 
corps, not only directly and distinctly to deny the truth of the assertion 
respecting the desertion of officers on the occasion alluded to, and the 
conduct of the corps in Ireland, but further, to maintain, that the general 
feeling of the inhabitants of Ireland towards the King’s German Legion 
was diametrically contrary to that which you describe. 

Sir, it is a very simple matter to make an assertion, but not quite so easy 
to prove the truth of it; your attack upon the legion is unsupported by a 
single fact (for the explosion” to which you allude was purely a militar 
affray, totally unconnected with popular feeling, in which the Irish militia 
were the aggressors, and allowed, on all hands, to have been the culpable 
parties); my justification of them can be substantiated by living witnesses, 
on whose manuscripts and oral evidence the history of the corps is founded. 
But additional evidence is at hand; and I trust, that as you have given 
publicity to an attack upon the King’s German Legion, you will do them 
the justice to give the same publicity to the refutation of the charge, 
which will be found in the following authenticated statements :— | 


(No. 1.) 


‘I certify that no officers of the King’s German Legion deserted from 
the corps. 
(Signed) ‘“ Lewis Benne, Brigade Major, 
Late King’s German Legion, formerly attached to the 


Legion Office, and in charge of the official lists, returns, 
and papers of the above corps.” 


(No. 2.) 


Copy of a Correspondence between Colonel Von Alten, commanding First 
Light Infantry, King’s German Legion, and Michael Green, Esq., 
Sovereign of Middleton, County of Cork, Ireland. 


** Middleton, 24th Dec. 1806. 

‘“ Sir,—At a meeting of the principal inhabitants of Middleton held 
this day, it was unanimously resolved, ‘ That the exemplary conduct of 
the First Light Battalion, King’s German Legion, during a residence of 
near three months, has acquired, in an eminent degree, the approbation 
and esteem of all descriptions of people in this neighbourhood; and they 
hope that a public testimony of their sincere regret at your departure, 
while it expresses their own feelings, may not be deemed unacceptable to 
those of the distinguished corps under your command.’ 

* Allow me, therefore, Sir, to request, in the name of the inhabitants of 
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Middleton, that you will be pleased to accept for yourself, and make 
known to the whole corps, this tribute of our respect and esteem. 
‘‘ | have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Your most obedient and very humble servant, 


(Signed) “* MicHaEL GREEN, Sovereign. 
** To Colonel Baron Alten, 
Commandant First Light Battalion, King’s German Legion, 
&e. &c. Xe.” 


** Middleton, 24th Dec. 1806. 

‘“‘ Sir,—It is not easy for me to find terms to express the sensations 
which I feel for the respectable testimonial with which you have honoured 
me. Your approbation of the conduct of my battalion while quartered in 
this town, and the harmony which has subsisted between us, could not be 
more pleasing to you than it is gratifying to myself. 

“ Allow me, Sir, to present to you and the inhabitants of Middleton 
my sincere thanks, and those of my battalion, for the honour of your com- 
munication; and rest assured, that we leave this place with sincere regret, 
and gratefully impressed with the marked attention which was universally 
shown to us during our short residence with you. 

“ T remain, with the greatest respect, Sir, 
** Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) “* Cuartes Von ALTEN, 
“ Colonel First Light Batt., K. G. Legion. 
‘¢ To Michael Green, Esq., 


Sovereign of Middleton, &c. &c. &c.” 


(No. 3.) 


In the year 1809, the active, benevolent, and efficient services of Dr. 
Grosskopf, surgeon to the First Dragoons of the King’s German Legion, 
who, voluntarily, took upon himself the duties of physician to the King’s 
County Infirmary, during the severe and protracted illness of the regular 
medical attendant of that establishment, was acknowledged by as flatter- 
ing a testimonial as was, perhaps, ever presented to a foreigner in another 
country. Dr. Grosskopf received from the Governors and Governesses 
of this institution a valuable chased Cup, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“This Cup was presented 
to 
Frepenick Grosskopr, Esq., M.D., Surgeon 
to the 
King’s German Legion, 
by the 
Governors and Governesses 
of the 
King’s County Infirmary, 
as a Testimony of their Esteem for his Talents 
and Virtues ; but particularly as a mark 
of their 
Gratitude for his zealous and faithful attention 
to the 
Objects of that Charity, when 
stationed at 
Tullamore in 1809.” 
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It is worthy of remark, that this tribute was presented to Dr. Grosskopf 
in the very town where, if any unfriendly feeling towards the legion 
existed in Ireland, it must have been exhibited; namely, Tullamore, the 
scene of that ‘‘ explosion” alluded to in the Review. 


(No, 4.) 
IRELAND, CLONMEL, Sept. 29th, 1811. 
Extract of General District Orders. 


‘‘ The Second Heavy Dragoons of the King’s German Legion, being 
about to leave this district and to proceed on foreign service, Major- 
General Lee takes this occasion of conveying to them his entire approba- 
tion of the decorous and regular behaviour of the officers and men, during 
the space of two years they have been under his command. 

“The Major-General feels fully assured, that they will distinguish 
themselves as much by their bravery abroad in the Peninsula, as they 
have done by their good conduct at home in Ireland. 

“ By order of Major-General Lez, 


(Signed) “ W. H. Meyrick, Capt. & A. D.C.” 
(No. 5.) 


Assistant ApJuTANT-GENERAL’s Orrice, KILKENNY, Dec. 11th, 1811. 
Ireland. General South East District Order. 


“The Second Heavy Dragoons of the King’s German Legion being 
under orders to embark for foreign service, Lieutenant-General Wynyard 
takes this occasion of expressing his warm approbation of the exemplary 
good conduct of this regiment, which has been stationed for upwards of 
two vears in the south-east district. 

‘It is a circumstance highly creditable to this excellent corps, that 
during the whole of this period, dispersed as it has been in small parties 
through the most disturbed parts of the country, frequently exposed to 
insults and attacks in the performance of its duty, on the one hand, and 
to the temptation to inebriety and irregularity on the other, not a single 
instance of neglect of duty, or of disorderly conduct, has ever occurred, to 
the Lieutenant-General’s knowledge, on the part of any individual belong- 
ing to it. 

“ Lieutenant-General Wynyard desires that Colonel Baron Decken, 
and all the officers and men of the Second Heavy Dragoons of the King’s 
German Legion, will accept of his best wishes for their future welfare and 
success; such a regiment cannot fail of proving a most valuable acquisition 
to the army of the Peninsula, of which it is ordered to form a part. 

** By order of Lieut.-Gen. Wynyarp, 
(Signed) “ Joun Harvey, Major & Assist. Adj.-General.” 

I shall offer, Sir, no further comment upon the above testimonials, 
leaving to the readers to decide how far they refute the allegations con- 
tained in your journal. I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


Curistopn. HeEtsez, 
Captain Royal Hanoverian Jager Guards, H. P., 
Hanover, October, 1833. late First Light Infantry Battallion, K. G. L. 
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The following letter relates to the article which appeared ‘in 
the number of the Monthly Review for October last. With 
respect to the charge upon the memory of Captain Shortland, 
which the author of this letter so very properly takes up, we have 
only to say, that it is the imputation altogether of Captain Mor- 
rell, the American traveller, whose work we were reviewing. 
Under all the circumstances, however deeply we lament being 
instrumental in wounding the feelings of our correspondent, still 
we think that he will have reason to thank us for having given 
publicity to the calumny; for had we allowed Captain Morrell’s 
assertion to remain unnoticed in England, that work would have 
circulated it throughout the American continent, and thus uncon- 
tradicted it would have been handed down to posterity. But in 
consequence of what now has happened, our correspondent in 
Devonshire may console himself with the knowledge that his con- 
tradiction will be read, before three months, in every literary 
circle of the United States; and we hereby entreat of the editors 
of the American journals that they will take the necessary steps to 
give publicity to the subjoined letter. 


_ Lysson House, near Plymouth, 24th Oct. 1833. 
* Srr,—My attention has been called to an article in the Monthly Review 
for October, reflecting on the conduct of my late father, Commissioner, 
then Captain Shortland, in the unhappy transaction which occurred at 
Dartmoor Prison. I conceive myself to be entitled, through the medium 
of your Review, to inform its readers of a circumstance which you have 
omitted to state, viz. that Mr. Charles King, an American, and Mr. 
Francis Seymour Larpent, an Englishman, were appointed commissioners 
by their respective governments to inquire into that unfortunate occur- 
rence; and that their report, dated Plymouth, 26th April, 1815, contains 
a complete exculpation of Captain Shortland from the imputation you 
have endeavoured to fix on him. A copy of this report, which perhaps is 
too long for insertion, is (at my chambers, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn,) 
at the service of any one who may desire to see it. — 
“ T am, Sir, 
‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
‘“ GrorcE E. SHortLanp.” 


“To the Editor of the Monthly Review.” 
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312—history of her eoncealment and 
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Cyclopean, definition of, 521. 
Czar, Peter, notice of, 151. 
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Draw-boys, account of, 83. 

Dress of women in Turkey, 327. 
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Sis. 
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Fourcroy, Cuvier’s account of, 170. 

Fox, W. J., his sermons, 152. 
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Galt, John, his autobiography, 249—his 
early life, 251—-his introduction to Lord 
Byron, 254—his affair with Sir P. Mait- 
land, 260—instructive nature of his 
work, 266. 

German wines, 403. 

Gibbon, Edward, anecdote of, 270. 

Gilbert, account of, 168. 

Ginger, 60. 

Giotto, an account of his works, 497. 

Granada, remarks on, 370. 

Grand Poulot, explanation of, 308. 

Great Britain, Picture of, 12—state of, 15. 

Greece, British policy towards it, 191— 
domestic life in, 520. 
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Gunpowder, probable invention of, by the 
Arabs, 377. 

Gustavus, Adolphus, account of, 151. 

Gutzlaft, Rev. Mr., his voyage to China, 30. 
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Hampden, in the 19th century, 544. 

Hand, treatise on the human, 424—de- 
tinctions of, 425. 

Haiiry, Baron, notice of, 172—Abbé, his 
care of the blind, 275. 

Hawkins, Dr., his report on factories, 89. 

Headsman, The, a novel, 530. 

Hegira, explainéd, 568. 

Hermitage wine, account of, 400. 

Herschell, Sir W., his scientific expedition, 
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320. 


Ice, formation of, in the sea, 200. 
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Katibs, explanation of, 330. 
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Kilmarnock, Lord, the rebel lord, account 
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account of Selkirk and De Foe, 202—his 
account of the Massacre islands, 216. 

Morris, Governor, correspondence of, 445. 

Mortar, manufacture of, in Constantinople, 
321. 

Mufti, explanation of, 330. 

Muscular power, account of, 427, 428. 

Muzzeims, explanation of, 330. 
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Navy, remarks on the Turkish, 328. 

Negroes in the West Indies, account of, 
114.117, 118, 119, 120, 121. 

Negro villages of Jamaica, description of, 
416. 

Nervous system, discoveries of Sir Charles 
Bell, 431. ; 
New Holland, natives of, 384—curious 

custom of, 386. 
New South Wales, account of, 379. 
Neayspaper, account of one, 156. 


New York, account of, 73. 

Ney, Marshal, memoirs of, 469—descrip- 
tion of his person, 473—made prisoner, 
474. 

New Zealand, account of, 382—their can- 
nibalism of the inhabitants, 383—mode 
of burial of, ib.— inhabitants of, 350— 
account of, 214. 

Notre Dame, a tale, 93. 

Novels, account of new ones, 530. 

Nutmeg, anecdote relating to, 155. 
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Oaths, abuse of, 267. 270, 271. 

Old Bailey, experience at, 62—trials at, 
64. 

Olympiads, era of, 567. 

Opium, 61. 

Ostrich, remarks on the, 356. 

Owen, remarks on his doctrines, 544. 


P. 


Pacific Islands, missionary labours in, 204. 

Painting, Phillips’s lectures on, 493—pro- 
posals relating to, 494—curious and 
useful application of, 595. 

Paleologi, account of the family of that 
name, 255. 

Pancailliers, explanation of, 308. 

Paper, probable invention of, by the Arabs, 
376 

Para, the peculiarities of it, 331. 

Pardoe, Miss, her Tracts and Traditions of 
Portugal, 459. 

Pardon, the power of, 63. 

Paris, institutions for the blind in, 276. 
280. 

Parker, R. G., on English composition, 
588. 

Parliament, curious anecdotes relating to, 
226. 23). 

Pastoral Life, that of the Arabians, 365. 

Patagorians, remarks on, 209. 

Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, 452. 

Pedro, Don, anecdotes of, 134. 

Peruvian Sect, 550. 

Peter Simple, a novel, 530. 

Philadelphia, account of, 74. 

Phillips, T., his Lectures on Painting, 493. 
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Pilaffa, Turkish article of food, 318. 

Pilgrimage to Mecca, account of, 378. 
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Polygamy, arguments against, 327. 
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with, in France, 25. 
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—Diss Pardoe’s travels in, 459. 
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Port wine, remarks on, 407. 

Prairie, account of, 598. 

Prediction, a novel, 530. 

Press, historical notice of, 299. 

Prices in New Holland, 388. 
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Priestly, Cuvier’s eulogy of, 168. 
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Printing, era of the introduction of, into 
Turkey, 324—rapid progress of, 325. 
330—for the blind, 278. 280. 

Prize Poems of the Universities, 453. 

Privy Council, recent reform in, 189. 

Pyramids of Egypt, origin and design of, 
153. 
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Radstadt, account of the assassination at, 
476. 

Raffaelle, remarks upon, 501. 

Rationalism, account of it in Germany, 
293. 

Real property, reform of the laws of, 190. 

Recovery from sickness, delight of, de- 
scribed, 118. 

Redding, Cyrus, his account of modern 
wines, 3{4. 

Reductions, amount of, effected by Mini- 
sters, 183. 186. 

Religious madness, why so peculiar to Ame- 
rica, 581. 

Reynolds, F. M., his Annual, 559—Sir J., 
character of, 504. 

Right side in man distinguished from the 
left, 428. 

Ritchie, L., his Annual, 559. 

Roads in England, superiority of, 21. 

Robberies, number of in former times, 
237. 

Xobinson Crusoe, singular history of, 202. 
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Rookeries, account of those in islands in 
the South Seas, 196. 

Roscoe, T., his Landscape Annual, 333. 

Ross, Captain, account of his return, 454. 
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St. Bernard, aceount of the Convent of, 45 
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—Clara, account of a mission at, 207— 
Helena, description of, 357. 

Salt, method of making, 155. 

Sandwich Islands, directions for sailing 
amongst them, 208. 

Sand-winds, account of, 209. 

Saracens, aceount of, 371. 
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rated with, 191. 

Scheppler Louise, extraordinary history of, 
164. 

Scotch rebel lords, account of the trial of, 
236. 

Scotland, state of the agriculture of, 295. 

Scott, Sir Walter, admirable letter from, 
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590. 
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Sharpe’s Peerage of the British Empire, 
296. 

Sheiks, explanation of, 330. 

Sheridan, Miss, her Annual, 333. 

Sherry wine, account of, 402. 

Shortland, Capt., defence of, 600. 

Silk-worms, how treated in Turkey, 329. 

Sinecures, abolition of, 184. 

Skin, peculiar endowments of, 433. 

Slang names, 69. 

Slave ships, account of one, 211. 

Slaves, state of, in South Carolina, 75, 76. 

Slavery in America, apology for, 582— 
moral effects of, in the United States, 518 
—carly protest against, 222. 

Small-pox, influence of vaccination in check - 
ing it, 438. 

Smith, R., a Story by, 152. 

Sobieski, notice of, 151. 

Soormay, a cosmetic so called, 329. 

Sooterays explained, 319. 

Southey, Dr., anecdotes of, 555—his Lives 
of the Admirals, 591. 

South Pole, a visit to, not impossible, 195. 
199. 

Spain, Moslem conquest of, 369—account 
of, under the Moors, 370, 371. 

Spanish wines, 401. 

Staunton, Mr., account of, 144. 

Steam, novel application of, 455—an ex- 
tinguisher of fires, 300. 

Steinman, G. J., his History of Croydon, 
287. 
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Style, old and new, explained, 568. 

Sugar, laws relating to refined, improved, 
187—manufacture of, 116. 

Suicide in France, 27. 

Superstition, excesses of Indian, 338. 

Superstitions, Negro, 123. 

Suttee, account of one, 337. 
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Tea, trade of, opened, 186. 

Tea, anecdote of, 232. 

‘Tenants of England, remarks on, 294. 

‘Terceira, account of, 137. 

Tests for wine, 411. 

Theodore, king of Corsica, account of, 233. 

Tholsck, Rev. Mr., Exposition of St. Paul’s 
Epistle, 293. 

Toddy, 60. 

Tokay wine, account of, 409. 

Tom Cringle’s Log, 411. 

Touch, faculty of, considered, 430, 431— 
in infants, 435. 

Trade, Home, a Pamphlet on, 151. 

Trevelyan, a Novel, 530. 

Trials, remarks on criminal, 64. 





Trinidad, account of, 126. 

Tropical vegetation, 52. 

Turkey, travels in, 316—education in, 323 
printing introduced into, 324—church- 
yards in, 325—-women in, 326. 
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Uniformity of structure, proofs of, in ani- 
mals, 426. 
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Volcanic island, near Malta, 466. 
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Wyoming, notice of, 77. 
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Yasort, a Turkish food, 322. 
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